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THE  STUDY  OF  MORAL  EVIDENCE. 

FIDEI  DF.NTUR  QUJE   FIDEI  SlfNT.       DE  AUGMENTIS. 

THE  attainment  of  truth  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
great  object  of  our  intellectual  pursuits,  which 
are  important  only  as  they  fit  us  to  discharge 
with  propriety  the  parts  we  are  severally  called 
to  act.  But  as  we  are  very  liable  to  be  deceived, 
this  attainment  involves  an  investigation  into  the 
tests  by  which  we  may  discriminate  between 
truth  and  error,  and  learn  to  recognise  the  one 
while  we  reject  the  other:  in  other  words,  it 
involves  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  evidence  in 
general,  and  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
the  different  forms  of  proof  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  receiving. 

All  evidence  may  be  reduced  into  the  two 
great  classes  of  demonstrative  and  moral.  It  is 
with  the  former  exclusively  that  the  mathema- 
tician is  conversant,  and  his  deductions  are  gene- 
rally considered  to  possess  the  merit  of  absolute 
certainty ;  a  claim  which  has  not  been  conceded 
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to  the  moral  reasoner,  whose  arguments  must  all 
be  derived  from  probabilities :  and  these,  it  is 
generally  conceived,  can  never,  by  any  possible 
accumulation,  amount  to  such  certainty  as  that 
which  attends  the  study  of  demonstrative  truth. 

It  is  not  indeed  surprising,  that  demonstrative 
evidence  should  have  received  the  preference  of 
scientific  men,  who  could  not  fail  to  admire  the 
luminous  precision  of  its  language,  the  secure 
and  elegant  process  of  its  reasoning,  and  the  in- 
controvertible certainty  of  its  results.  Nothing 
can  be  more  satisfactory,  either  to  the  sincere 
disciple  of  truth,  or  the  indolent  speculator,  than 
to  be  conducted  to  complete  conviction  by  an 
irresistible  impulse  which  at  once  removes  the 
danger  of  falling  into  a  single  fallacy,  and  pre- 
cludes the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
value  of  contradictory  arguments. 

The  manifest  defect,  however,  of  such  reason- 
ing is,  that  though  it  may  serve  to  carry  on  the 
abstract  investigations  of  the  philosopher,  it  is 
inapplicable  to  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
actual  occupations.  Whatever  estimate,  on  the 
contrary,  we  may  form  of  the  credit  due  to  moral 
evidence,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  it  is  on  pro- 
babilities alone  that  we  build  those  conclusions 
which  carry  us  through  the  practical  detail  of 
life. 

The  pure  mathematics  are  extremely  confined 
in  their  operation,  and  by  themselves  would  be 
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of  no  ultimate  utility  beyond  the  mere  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  powers  ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  observe  hereafter,  that  even  in  this  respect 
their  advantage  is  limited  and  equivocal. 

Though  our  knowledge,  for  instance,  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  physical  phenomena  of 
the  universe  can  only  be  reduced  to  the  precision 
of  science  by  the  application  of  mathematical 
proof,  yet  it  is  not  by  the  cautious  and  short- 
sighted process  of  demonstration,  that  genius  has 
been  able  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  our  know- 
ledge by  the  discovery  of  those  laws,  and  thus  to 
introduce  the  mathematician  to  subjects  of  con- 
templation with  which  he  must  otherwise  have 
remained  for  ever  unacquainted.  We  view  with 
just  admiration  the  discoveries  which  Newton 
made  of  the  laws  which  prevail  throughout  the 
boundless  extent  of  space ;  but  the  basis  of  the 
lofty  fabric  he  has  reared  is  an  assumption  of 
which  there  is  no  proof  but  in  analogy, — the 
lowest  species  of  moral  evidence.  We  observe 
that,  as  far  as  our  experience  reaches,  when  a 
body  is  impelled  from  an  elevated  station,  it 
tends  towards  the  earth  with  an  uniformly  acce- 
lerated velocity ;  but  what  certainty  have  we  that 
the  laws  of  gravity,  which  we  cannot  demonstrate 
to  be  universally  applicable  even  to  the  earth  we 
inhabit,  have  any  existence  whatever  in  regions 
so  far  removed  from  our  observation  ?  We  find, 
indeed,  that  on  these  principles  we  can  account 
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for  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that, 
assuming  gravity  as  a  datum,  all  our  subsequent 
calculations  may  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  mathematical  precision.  But  this  co- 
incidence may,  for  any  thing  we  can  demonstrate 
to  the  contrary,  be  purely  accidental,  and  have 
no  more  real  connection  with  those  phenomena 
than  that  of  a  key  with  the  lock  which  it  happens 
to  fit,  but  for  which  it  was  not  originally  de- 
signed. 

All  such  assumptions,  though  founded  on  the 
most  comprehensive  induction,  would  be  at  once 
rejected  as  uncertain  by  the  mere  geometrician. 
But  the  "  subtil ty  of  nature,"  in  its  turn,  rejects 
his  uncompromising  precision,  and  will  not  ex- 
hibit its  wonders  but  to  the  disciple  of  a  more 
tolerant  philosophy.  Without  the  aid  of  moral 
reasoning,  science  must  for  ever  be  confined  to 
the  unprofitable  office  of  evolving  the  abstract 
relations  of  quantity,  and  even  with  its  assistance 
can  apply  only  to  the  grosser  properties  of  the 
visible  creation.  When,  however,  we  pursue  our 
investigations  into  the  composition  and  natural 
history  of  the  earth  on  which  we  move,  and 
attempt  to  explain  the  appearances  it  exhibits; 
when  we  examine  the  affinities  of  different  sub- 
stances with  each  other,  or  indulge  in  specula- 
tions respecting  the  phenomena  which  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  around  us,  we  must  be 
content  with  such  evidence  as  probability  affords ; 
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for  these  subjects,  in  all  their  extensive  and 
interesting  detail,  will  not  submit  to  strict  demon- 
stration. 

Still  more  is  this  the  case,  when  from  the 
inanimate  we  turn  to  the  sensitive  part  of  the 
creation.  No  sooner  do  we  arrive  at  the  noblest 
and  most  comprehensive  study  to  which  our 
faculties  can  be  directed,  and  make  the  mind  of 
man  the  object  of  our  research,  than  we  are  de- 
serted entirely  by  demonstration.  It  is  by  moral 
evidence  alone  that  the  historian  brings  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  times  that  are  past,  and  that 
the  divine  supplies  us  with  information  respect- 
ing the  future;  it  is  by  this  that  the  orator 
hurries  along  our  judgment  to  his  own  conclu- 
sions, that  the  poet  charms  us  into  wisdom,  and 
the  philosopher  accounts  for  the  influence  of 
both.  Though  we  may  form  a  precise  idea  of  a 
right  line,  as  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its 
extreme  points,  we  cannot  demonstrate  what 
course  of  conduct  duty  may  require  or  wisdom 
dictate;  and  he  would  be  very  far  from  possessing 
a  sufficient  moral  rule,  who  might  have  been 
merely  told  that  virtue  is  the  mean  between  op- 
posite vices.  Whenever,  in  one  word,  we  con- 
sider man  as  a  reasonable  and  responsible  agent, 
we  argue  on  moral  evidence,  and  find  the  mathe- 
matics not  only  inapplicable,  but  even  unfriendly 
to  our  inquiries.  It  is  the  pride  of  that  jealous 
science  to  exclude  the  influence  of  every  part  of 
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our  spiritual  constitution  which  is  not  essential  to 
the  simple  exercise  of  reason.     With  all  the  finer 
sensibilities   of  our  nature,  with  our  hopes  and 
fears,   our  joys  and  griefs,  our  antipathies   and 
predilections,   the   affections   which   bind  us   to 
each  other,  and  the  passions  which  modify  or 
cement  our  intercourse,  it  holds  no  alliance,  but 
rather  rejects  them  as  so  many  impediments  to 
the  attainment  of  truth.   While,  however,  demon- 
stration, intrenched  within  this  narrow  boundary, 
is  incompetent  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of 
mind,   and  unable  to  turn   to   any  account  our 
various  mental  energies,  the  moral  philosopher  is 
restrained  only  by  the  limits  of  the  intellectual 
universe,  and  avails  himself  of  every  modification 
of  feeling  and  shade   of  character,   considering 
them  as  subservient  to  his  sublime  investigations. 
This  association  with  sentiment,  however,  has 
frequently  been  urged,  even  by  those  who  admit 
the  extensive  influence  of  moral  evidence,  as    a 
prominent  objection  to  its  intrinsic  worth.    Accu- 
rate men  have  been  forward  to  complain,  that  the 
understanding  is  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
feeling,  and  we  often  find  them  expressing  a  hope 
that  at  some  future  period  a  language  may  be 
invented  better  adapted  for  philosophical   pur- 
poses, and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  alge- 
braical calculus a.     The  most  obvious  answer  to 

a  See  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  chap.  3. 
sect.  18 ;  book  iv.  chap.  12.  sect.  7.  etc. 
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such  remarks  is  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  It  certainly  were  to  be  wished  that  we 
could  be  in  any  degree  emancipated  from  the 
tyranny  which  words  exercise  over  our  ideas,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  passion  over  our  judgment. 
But  even  this,  though  it  would  give  greater  sta- 
bility to  moral  reasoning,  would  not  extend  the 
department  of  strict  demonstration ;  and  as  long 
as  human  nature  is  the  same,  we  must  expect 
that  passion,  under  all  its  forms,  will  retain  its 
power,  though  circumstances  may  limit  its  ex- 
ercise. The  line  which  marks  the  boundaries  of 
mathematical  precision  must  ever  continue  the 
same,  and  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  unap- 
propriated territory  which  lies  beyond  it,  moral 
evidence  will  still  remain  as  the  only  criterion 
of  truth,  and  the  only  medium  of  investigation. 
Here  we  shall  be  exposed  to  the  same  imper- 
fections which  now  retard  our  advancement  in 
knowledge;  we  shall  be  often  blinded  by  preju- 
dice, misdirected  by  false  feeling,  bewildered 
among  the  unsubstantial  creations  of  fancy,  and 
cheated  by  the  ingenious  fallacies  of  sophistical 
declamation.  But  since  "  we  can  rule  nature 
only  by  obedience,"  it  is  of  great  moment  to 
ascertain  by  all  possible  means  the  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  she  proceeds.  This  is,  however, 
the  province  of  the  moral  reasoner,  and  it  belongs 
to  him  exclusively.  It  is  he  alone  who  can  pene- 
trate the  human  breast,  and  sweep  at  will  the 
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chords  of  sympathy  till  they  respond  to  every 
emotion  he  may  be  anxious  to  excite.  Whether 
the  imagination  be  immediately  addressed  by  the 
fascinations  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  or  our 
judgment  assailed  under  the  more  imposing  form 
of  logical  precision,  still  demonstration,  at  least 
what  is  usually  considered  such,  is  absolutely 
excluded ;  the  utmost  we  can  assert  of  any  evi- 
dence we  bring  forward  on  such  subjects  is,  that 
it  bears  the  marks  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
probability,  and  the  sum  of  our  proof  can  amount 
only  to  such  conviction  as  must  result  from  the 
aggregate  influence  of  these  probabilities  on  the 
mind. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  our  real  know- 
ledge is  confined  to  the  properties  of  curves  and 
angles,  while  in  the  vast  field  of  interesting  in- 
quiry over  which,  as  we  have  seen,  moral  evi- 
dence extends,  we  can  only  wander  about  in 
uncertainty,  and  indulge  in  plausible  conjectures? 
Most  assuredly,  if  scientific  demonstration  be  the 
sole  criterion  of  truth,  we  must  acknowledge, 
however  melancholy  the  concession  would  be, 
that  we  are  ignorant  of  all  that  concerns  our  best 
and  dearest  interests.  For  since  moral  evidence 
comprises  almost  every  subject  about  which  our 
faculties  can  be  engaged,  from  the  most  ordinary 
topics  of  common  life  to  the  highest  mysteries  of 
religion,  the  present  discussion  is  not  a  merely 
speculative  inquiry,  but  assumes  a  character  of 
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vast  practical  importance;  the  question  involved 
in  it  being  not  simply,  whether  we  will  submit  to 
have  our  intellectual  estate  wrested  from  us  in 
consequence  of  some  flaw  in  the  title-deed,  and 
the  garniture  of  our  mind  stripped  off  by  the 
wand  of  a  magician,  who  would  persuade  us  that 
all  in  which  we  gloried  is  void  of  substance ;  but 
whether  we  will  consent  to  give  up  the  only  light 
which  can  guide,  the  only  staff  which  can  sup- 
port us  through  the  regions  of  infinity? 

But  is  this  the  only  alternative ;  and  is  it  not 
possible  that  moral  evidence,  at  least  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  may  lead  us  to  a  species  of  certainty 
fully  equivalent,  in  the  conviction  which  it  im- 
parts, to  mathematical  demonstration,  though 
differing  from  it  in  some  important  respects,  and 
particularly  in  the  process  by  which  it  is  at- 
tained ? 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  amount  of  that 
demonstrative  certainty,  as  it  is  called,  with  which 
those  who  reject  the  authority  of  moral  reasoning 
profess  to  be  satisfied  ?  Is  the  former  so  essen- 
tially superior  to  the  latter  as  to  be  altogether 
free  from  exception,  even  when  subjected  to  a 
minute  analysis,  on  the  strict,  and,  as  we  hope 
to  prove,  illegitimate  principles  of  sceptical  phi- 
losophers ? 

If,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  the  mathe- 
matics are  founded  on  axioms  which  impart  their 
own  intrinsic  evidence  to  all  legitimate  deductions 
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from  them,  we  may  ask  what  proof  can  be  af- 
forded of  these  fundamental  truths,  beyond  that 
which  attends  many  maxims  in  physical  and 
moral  philosophy  ?  Is  it  more  indisputably  cer- 
tain, for  instance,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
its  part,  than  it  is,  that  the  same  person  cannot 
be  in  different  places  at  the  same  moment  ?  But 
it  will  be  urged,  that  it  is  not  the  axioms,  but  the 
definitions,  from  which  mathematical  science  is 
derived,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  in 
question  the  latter,  since  they  are  nothing  more 
than  the  arbitrary  conditions  on  which  the  geo- 
metrician founds  his  arguments.  He  asserts 
nothing  respecting  this  or  that  trilateral  figure, 
but  merely  that  whenever  three  straight  lines 
inclose  a  space,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please, 
the  internal  angles  formed  by  their  mutual  incli- 
nation will  be  equal  to  those  formed  on  both  sides 
of  one  straight  line  let  fall  upon  another  straight 
line.  Let  it  then  be  granted,  that  these  abstract 
and  conditional  assertions  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  dispute 
their  truth :  let  it  be  farther  granted,  that  this  is 
the  case  with  every  assertion  through  the  whole 
course  of  a  problem ;  and  that  the  connection  be- 
tween them  is  necessary  and  self-evident:  still, 
strictly  speaking,  is  there  no  possibility  of  error  ? 
In  our  advances  from  one  step  in  the  demonstra- 
tion to  another,  must  we  not  always  trust,  in 
some  degree,  to  our  recollection  of  preceding 
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proofs,  and  are  we  not  liable  to  inadvertence  ? 
We  know  that  in  arithmetic,  one  branch  of  the 
mathematics,  mistakes  of  this  nature  are  con- 
stantly committed,  and  not  discovered  even  after 
several  revisions.  What  proof  is  there  then,  if 
actual  proof  be  demanded,  that  similar  mistakes 
may  not,  in  other  instances,  affect  the  accuracy 
of  our  mathematical  deductions?  It  is  admitted 
that  they  are  not  in  all  cases  strictly  accurate b : 
for  in  fluxions  we  do  not  actually  arrive  at  truth ; 
we  only  approach  nearer  to  it  than  by  any  assign- 
able difference,  and  that,  not  by  a  direct  and 
simple  process,  but  by  the  result  of  two  equal 
and  opposite  errors,  which  negative  each  other. 
Or,  if  we  assume  the  hypothesis  which  has  been 
more  recently  maintained,  we  must  argue  on  the 
the  ulterior  divisibility  of  magnitudes,  which  we 
had  previously  reduced  to  a  nonentity.  Such  a 
course  of  reasoning  is  no  doubt  necessary  when 
we  would  investigate  the  properties  of  infinities ; 
but  what  claim  has  the  mathematician,  who  feels 
himself  obliged  by  the  nature  of  his  subject  to 
adopt  such  a  course,  to  the  exclusive  merit  of 
demonstrative  precision  ? 

We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to 
make  these  remarks  with  any  view  of  depreciating 
the  authority  of  the  mathematics.  Every  man 


b  Thus,  when  proving  that  every  equation  has  a  root,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  infer  the  fourth  case,  by  analytical  analog}'. 
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who  is  capable  of  understanding  them,  is  as 
firmly  persuaded  of  their  certainty  as  he  is  of  his 
personal  identity ;  but  the  latter  is  a  moral  truth, 
and  may  be  adduced,  among  many  others,  as  one, 
the  evidence  of  which  is  as  perfect  as  if  it  were 
derived  from  a  series  of  demonstrations.  The 
object  of  our  remarks  is  simply  to  show  that  the 
demand  of  the  sceptic  is  unreasonable,  since  he 
asks  for  a  degree  of  proof  of  which  our  faculties 
are  not  susceptible.  There  is  in  reality  no  in- 
terval between  truth  and  error  ;  every  fact  exists 
or  does  not  exist ;  every  statement  is  correct  or 
incorrect.  The  only  cause  of  the  different  shades 
of  belief,  from  bare  conjecture  to  assurance,  is, 
that  we  are  not  able  to  receive  the  same  degree 
of  evidence  on  all  subjects ;  and  we  are  able  to 
receive  perfect  evidence  on  none.  "  All  know- 
ledge," say  the  schoolmen,  "  must  be  received  in 
the  proportion  of  the  recipient ;"  no  finite  vessel 
can  be  of  infinite  capacity ;  and  however  refined 
our  speculations  may  be,  they  must  always  par- 
take, more  or  less,  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
reasoning  powers. 

Admitting,  therefore,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  demonstrative  evidence  possesses  the 
highest  degree  of  theoretical  certainty,  let  us,  in 
the  next  place  inquire  whether  we  are  not  practi- 
cally capable  of  deriving  as  complete  conviction 
from  moral  evidence.  For  conviction,  as  it  is  the 
object,  must,  after  all,  be  the  test  of  evidence  ; 
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and  we  must  acknowledge  the  sufficiency  of  that 
proof  from  which  our  nature  is  so  constituted  as 
to  be  unable  to  withhold  her  assent.  This  is  the 
utmost  power  which  demonstration  itself  can  pos- 
sess ;  and  the  question  is,  therefore,  whether 
moral  evidence  be  ever  equally  efficacious  ? 

It  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  denied,  that  this  is 
sometimes  the  case;  and  that  there  are  moral 
truths  which  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  mind c, 
and  there  exercise  a  dominion  over  our  belief 
which  we  are  totally  unable  to  explain,  and  yet 
we  cannot  emancipate  ourselves  from  its  influence 
by  any  formula  of  metaphysical  incantation.  But 
this  is  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  reason,  which  is 
unwilling  to  believe  anything  it  cannot  compre- 
hend, or  to  admit  anything  which  it  cannot  prove. 
Of  the  extent  to  which  this  scepticism  may  be 
carried,  we  have  a  remarkable  and  well-known 
instance  in  the  meditations  of  Des  Cartes,  who, 


c  Bishop  Horsley  places  these  natural  truths  in  the  highest  rank 
of  certainty,  and  considers  them  as  approaching,  nearer  than  any 
other,  to  those  which  are  the  subjects  of  divine  intelligence.  "  To 
that  great  being  who  knows  things  not  by  testimony — not  by  sense, 
but  by  their  causes,  as  being  himself  the  first  cause,  the  source  of 
power  and  activity  to  all  other  causes — to  him  everything  that  ever 
shall  be,  is  at  all  times  infinitely  more  certain  than  anything  either 
past  or  present  can  be  to  any  man,  except  perhaps  the  simple  fact 
of  his  own  existence,  and  some  of  those  necessary  truths  ichich  are 
evidenced  to  every  man,  not  by  his  bodily  sense,  but  by  that  internal 
perception  which  seems  to  be  the  first  act  of  created  intellect."  Sermon 
xix,  p.  127. 

V.  II.  P.  II.  C 
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after  having  expelled  from  his  mind  all  former 
opinions,  proceeded  to  grant  them  readmittance 
with  greater  caution,  and  attempted  to  prove 
even  his  own  existence  by  some  ingenious,  but, 
as  it  seems,  not  altogether  conclusive  arguments. 
They  were,  however,  satisfactory  to  himself,  and 
he  imagined  that  it  was  on  these  arguments  that 
his  better  informed  belief  of  his  existence  de- 
pended. But  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  his 
assent  on  this  occasion  was  entirely  independent 
of  any  process  of  reasoning,  and  that  nobody  in 
his  senses  could  have  doubted  it  for  a  single 
instant,  even  should  it  be  opposed  by  the  full 
weight  of  mathematical  demonstration.  We  be- 
lieve, indeed,  more  than  this,  on  similar  grounds ; 
and  are  equally  certain  that  other  reasonable 
beings  exist  besides  ourselves ;  and  farther,  that 
the  same  objects  suggest  to  them  the  same  ideas ; 
in  short,  that  they  reason  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  do.  Although  we  have  nothing 
but  moral  evidence  for  this  fact,  we  cannot  avoid 
believing  it,  and  constantly  act  upon  it,  notwith- 
standing the  many  obvious  exceptions  which  may 
be  made  to  its  universal  truth. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  our  belief  in 
the  independent  existence  of  matter.  We  are 
conscious,  indeed,  of  certain  sensations ;  but  if 
we  choose  to  question  the  report  of  our  senses, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  possibility  of  deciding 
whether  these  sensations  are  the  signs  of  any 
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external  objects,  or  whether  our  soul  is,  in  this 
respect,  merely  holding  converse  with  itself.     An 
ingenious  speculator  has  gone  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  existence  of  matter  is  impossible, 
and  that  the  vulgar  belief  in  it  is  absurd.     But  of 
all  the  refinements  of  philosophers,  there  is  none 
so  revolting  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  as 
this.     We  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  what  we 
see  and  feel  has  a  real  and  palpable  existence, 
and  nothing  can  convince   us   to  the  contrary. 
Nor  is  this  persuasion  unphilosophical :  we  find 
it  impressed  on  our  minds  by  him  who  made  us, 
and  act  wisely  in  placing  implicit  reliance  on  the 
consistency  and  veracity  of  our  divine  instructor. 
Our  belief  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
rests  on  nearly  similar  grounds.     We  can  give  no 
reason   why   one   circumstance    should    lead    to 
another,    and   experience   informs   us   only  that 
particular  events  have  always  followed  each  other 
in  a  certain  order.      Yet   on   this   evidence  we 
have   no   doubt   that   whenever   similar   circum- 
stances take  place,  they  will  be  attended  with 
the  same  results ;  in  other  words,  that  the  former 
were  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  will  always  have 
the  power  of  producing  them. 

We  deposit  grain  in  the  earth  with  the  as- 
sured expectation  that  it  will  appear  again  to 
reward  our  labours;  we  form,  in  short,  every 
project  of  life  on  a  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
course  of  nature :  but  what  proof  have  we  that 
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the  sun  which  rose  yesterday  will  rise  again  to- 
morrow ?  much  more  than  it  will  rise  at  a  parti- 
cular moment,  or  on  one  side  of  the  horizon 
rather  than  on  the  other?  Yet  here  again,  in 
the  absence  of  all  that  can  strictly  be  called 
proof,  we  find  ourselves  impelled  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  nature  to  believe,  that  what 
has  been  will  be  when  the  circumstances  are  the 
same.  It  is  as  if  the  creator  had,  in  compassion 
to  our  weakness,  folded  up  in  the  infant  soul 
certain  principles  of  reasoning,  to  grow  with  its 
growth,  and  be  developed  with  the  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  its  faculties.  Such  laws  of  belief,  or 
by  whatever  name  we  may  call  the  instinctive 
propensities  alluded  to,  enter  into  the  very  es- 
sence of  reason ;  and  so  far  is  the  attempt  to  dis- 
claim them  from  necessarily  indicating  any  extra- 
ordinary compass  of  mind,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  most  certain  token  of  the  absence  of  that 
intellectual  simplicity  which,  after  all,  is  the 
surest  guide  to  truth.  The  proof  which  is  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  by  this  secret  but  efficacious 
process,  we  may,  if  permitted  to  assume  a  certain 
latitude  of  expression,  venture  to  call  constitu- 
tional demonstration;  and  it  is,  in  all  truly  im- 
portant points,  quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  which 
attends  the  abstract  sciences. 

Even  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
himself  we  must  be  content  to  rest  on  the  same 
basis.  We  find  it  necessary  to  search  for  some 
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being  who  shall  be  the  source  of  life  and  reason, 
the  prototype  of  our  ideas  of  the  fair  and  good, 
the  object  of  our  best  affections,  the  consumma- 
tion of  our  most  exalted  hopes,  and  the  original 
cause  of  whatever  exists  within  and  without  us. 
There  may  be  many  circumstances  which  we  can- 
not comprehend  attending  the  existence  of  a 
being  endowed  with  infinite  attributes,  and  there 
may  be  many  specious  arguments  to  stagger  our 
belief.  When,  however,  we  take  all  this  into 
our  calculation,  it  is  still  so  much  more  probable 
that  there  should  be  one  who  was  from  everlast- 
ing, and  who  is  infinite  in  power,  in  wisdom,  and 
in  goodness,  than  that  the  world  should  have 
been  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
atoms,  or  mind  produced  by  some  subtile  organi- 
zation of  matter,  that  our  belief  of  this  funda- 
mental truth  is  at  least  as  firm  as  that  which  we 
entertain  of  any  mathematical  proposition  what- 
ever. But  our  conviction  in  this  instance  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  result  of  circumstances,  which, 
by  the  confirmation  they  lend  each  other,  amount 
to  a  form  of  evidence  so  manifestly  conclusive, 
that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  designate  it  by  the 
term  of  circumstantial  demonstration. 

The  existence  of  an  intelligent  creator  is,  in- 
deed, a  strong  case  in  this  class  of  evidence;  but 
the  same  mode  of  reasoning  which  is  fatal  to  an 
atomical  theory  of  the  universe,  is  also  applicable 
to  many  subordinate  truths.  Let  us  consider  it 

c3 
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in  relation  to  our  belief  of  facts  which  have  not 
fallen  under  our  personal  notice.  We  are  told 
that  the  credibility  of  any  fact  is  lessened,  not  in 
a  simple,  but  in  a  compound  ratio,  according  to 
the  number  of  hands  through  which  an  account 
of  it  has  been  transmitted.  If  this  remark  be 
applied  to  oral  tradition,  and  that  confined  to  a 
single  channel,  we  must  admit  its  accuracy. 
There  may,  however,  be  such  a  uniform  coin- 
cidence of  unconnected  traditions  on  some  par- 
ticular point,  as  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt  respecting  it :  because  the  very  same 
reasons  which  invalidate  the  testimony  of  a  single 
chain  of  tradition,  corroborate  with  increased 
force  that  of  several  such  chains,  all  concurring, 
without  any  essential  deviation,  in  the  same  state- 
ment. If,  for  instance,  the  knowledge  of  some 
important  event  had  been  confined  to  a  particular 
district,  and  had  been  constantly  believed  there, 
this  evidence  would  be  entitled  to  some  consider- 
ation. But  should  it  appear  that  a  belief  in  the 
same  event  formed  part  of  the  creed  of  a  vast 
number  of  districts,  between  which  there  had  not 
existed  for  many  ages  any  communication,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  fall  in  with  the  universal 
persuasion  that  such  an  event  had  really  taken 
place. 

Here,  however,  we  are  going  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  merely  oral  tradition :  but  should  con- 
temporary written  documents  coincide  in  their 
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relation  of  some  event,  the  evidence  resulting 
from  their  coincidence  would  rise  still  higher  in 
the  scale — it  would,  in  fact,  rise  to  demonstra- 
tion: for  what  mathematicians  teach  us  respect- 
ing chances  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  there  may 
be  such  an  extensive  and  uniform  coincidence  as 
shall  be  absolutely  conclusive  respecting  the  state- 
ment it  may  be  brought  forward  to  support.  If 
all  we  knew  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Hannibal 
were  contained  in  the  writings  of  Livy,  we  should 
indeed  be  justified  in  rejecting  many  particulars 
of  the  interesting  and  poetical  account  which  he 
has  given  us,  and  yet  it  would  be  most  unreason- 
able to  discredit  the  main  facts  of  his  history. 
When,  however,  we  find  these  facts  related  by 
many  other  original  historians,  forming  topics  for 
the  declamations  of  orators,  and  still  farther  con- 
firmed by  the  incidental  allusions  of  poets,  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  in  this  mass  of  evi- 
dence a  coincidence  which  it  would  be  in  the  last 
degree  absurd  to  attribute  to  a  merely  casual 
concurrence ;  it  would  in  reality  be  quite  as  un- 
reasonable as  to  deny  that  the  square  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two 
other  sides.  This  is,  however,  all  for  which  we 
contend ;  namely,  that  moral  evidence  is  some- 
times equal  in  the  certainty  which  it  communi- 
cates to  scientific  demonstration  itself. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  a  less 
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distinct  and  palpable  proof  on  a  vast  number  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects.  But  if  we  do 
actually  receive  it,  if  we  have  moral  evidence 
only  for  all  our  knowledge  respecting  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  universe,  and  yet  frame  sys- 
tems of  natural  philosophy ;  if  we  cannot  apply 
even  our  mathematical  speculations  to  any  prac- 
tical purposes  without  its  assistance,  and  yet 
rank  mechanics  and  astronomy  among  the  sci- 
ences ;  if  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  credit  the 
best  authenticated  statement;  that  we  form  our 
projects  and  regulate  our  daily  conduct ;  we  may 
surely  ask  with  confidence,  why  religion  is  to  be 
the  only  subject  in  which  this  form  of  reasoning 
shall  be  considered  as  inconclusive?  On  all 
other  matters  of  discussion,  mathematics  alone 
excepted,  we  are  obliged  to  act  as  the  balance  of 
contending  probabilities  may  determine  us,  and 
yet  act  certainly  and  without  hesitation.  Why 
then  are  we  to  look  for  more  direct  proof  on  that 
subject  which  is  removed  the  farthest  from  our 
immediate  experience?  Particularly  when  the 
moral  evidence  on  which  revelation  rests,  arising 
from  the  transcript  which  it  exhibits  of  the  divine 
mind,  its  consistency  with  itself,  its  applicability 
to  the  wants  of  man,  the  practical  effects  it  has 
produced,  and  lastly,  the  coincident  testimony  by 
which  it  is  supported,  is  as  ample  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  and  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  on  which  we  are  on  many  occa- 
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sions  compelled  to  act.  We  acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  it  is  not  essentially  different,  and  that  the 
claim  of  the  bible  to  be  received  as  of  divine 
authority  must  be  vindicated  by  the  same  species 
of  reasoning  as  that  by  which  we  would  prove 
any  other  matter  of  fact.  We  admit  also  that 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  not  such  as  to 
force  our  belief  as  soon  as  they  are  presented  to 
the  mind ;  and  we  think  we  perceive  wise  reasons 
why  it  should  be  so.  Truth  compels  us  to  admit 
thus  much,  and  we  do  not  shrink  from  the  admis- 
sion. It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  cause  of 
revelation  has  suffered  more  from  the  licentious- 
ness of  sceptical  inquiry,  or  from  the  arrogant 
pertinacity  of  dogmatical  assertion.  It  is  more 
honest,  and  it  is  more  safe,  to  acknowledge  at 
once  the  difficulties  that  must  be  encountered, 
and  to  direct  the  candid  and  humble  investigator 
not  to  look  for  demonstration  where  such  evi- 
dence is  not  to  be  obtained,  but  to  submit  to 
what  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  bears 
the  stamp  of  heaven,  and  restrain  that  hardihood 
of  speculation  which  is  apt  to  tread  with  an  un- 
hallowed foot  on  ground  which  does  not  lie 
within  the  precincts  of  human  knowledge. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  religious 
sceptism  is  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  our  mental 
powers ;  and  philosophy  cannot  confer  a  greater 
benefit  on  mankind  than  that  of  teaching  us  what 
are,  and  what  are  not  profitable  and  legitimate 
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subjects  of  inquiry,  and  what  is  the  degree  and 
species  of  evidence  which  the  different  sciences 
require d.  This  very  desirable  end  has  been  in 
part  attained  by  defining  the  precise  character  of 
that  form  of  proof  which  belongs  to  the  abstract 
sciences ;  and  the  distinct  classification  of  all  evi- 
dence into  demonstrative  and  moral  has  suggested 
logical  canons  of  considerable  importance.  The 
case  of  demonstration  is  naturally  a  simple  one, 
and  is  soon  disposed  of;  but  moral  evidence  is 
of  a  more  complicated  and  mysterious  nature. 
Though  much  has  been  done,  the  obscurity  which 
surrounds  this  subject  does  not  appear  even  yet 
to  have  been  altogether  removed,  and  we  may 
look  for  farther  elucidations  as  long  as  the  human 
understanding  continues  to  supply  matter  for 
philosophical  discussion. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  something  to  know  the 
essential  difference  which  exists  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  evidence ;  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances each  may  command  our  assent.  This 
advantage  has  not,  however,  been  gained  without 
some  accompanying  evil,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
use  of  the  terms  certain,  demonstrative,  and 
probable,  in  a  more  restricted  sense  than  that  in 
which  they  are  received  in  ordinary  discourse. 
We  commonly  say  that  a  course  of  reasoning  has 


11  Vid.  Ethic.  Nicomach.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.      The    Essay  on   the 
Human  Understanding,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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demonstrated  some  proposition,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  arguments  brought  forward  are  not 
quite  satisfactory  that  we  consider  the  conclusion 
as  amounting  to  no  more  than  simple  probability. 
But  when  we  hold  this  language  it  should  always 
be  remembered,  that  we  express  rather  the  de- 
gree of  our  conviction,  than  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  was  produced.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  adopt  the  phraseology  of 
philosophers,  confining  demonstration  to  the 
mathematics,  and  extending  the  epithet  probable 
to  many  opinions  of  which  we  entertain  no  man- 
ner of  doubt,  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
question  the  indisputable  certainty  of  the  latter, 
but  merely  to  distinguish  between  the  relative 
character  of  the  two  forms  under  which  truth 
has  been  presented  to  our  mind. 

But  in  whatever  terms  we  may  think  fit  to  con- 
vey our  ideas,  it  is  hoped  that  what  has  been 
advanced  in  the  course  of  the  present  dissertation 
may  tend  to  establish  the  position,  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  moral  evidence  is  as  complete  in 
its  kind  as  that  supplied  by  mathematics,  though 
it  comes  into  the  understanding,  as  it  were,  by  a 
different  road,  and  is  attended  with  many  im- 
portant peculiarities.  We  have  attempted  to 
explain  in  what  those  peculiarities  consist;  but 
but  if  we  were  obliged  to  fix  on  one  which  more 
than  any  other  marks  with  a  strong  line  the 
essential  distinction  between  moral  and  demon- 
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strative  reasoning,  it  would  be,  that  while  the 
latter  rejects  everything  short  of  absolute  proof, 
the  former  admits  of  successive  degrees  from  the 
lowest  possibility  to  complete  and  absolute  as- 
surance. It  is  chiefly  on  this  ground  of  its  occa- 
sional imperfection  that  the  study  of  moral  evi- 
dence has  been  underrated  by  accurate  men ;  but 
perhaps,  on  a  little  consideration,  it  will  appear 
to  derive  its  practical  superiority,  as  a  means  of 
mental  discipline,  from  the  very  same  cause  which 
constitutes  its  theoretical  defect. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  impart  to  the 
mind  a  ready  and  accurate  perception  of  truth, 
not  only  in  our  abstract  speculations,  but  also  in 
the  actual  conduct  of  life.  Now  we  have  seen 
that  the  truths  about  which  we  are  conversant 
are  by  no  means  uniform  in  their  composition, 
nor  have  they  all  the  same  commanding  influence 
over  our  assent.  Some  are  the  result  of  prin- 
ciples, each  of  which  is  capable  of  absolute  de- 
monstration: others  are  the  sum  of  arguments, 
none  of  them  possessing  intrinsic  certainty,  but 
yet  contributing,  by  their  mutual  reflection,  to 
make  up  a  species  of  cumulative  evidence  which 
includes  every  shade  of  belief,  sometimes  leaving 
the  mind  in  suspense,  and  sometimes  producing 
positive  conviction.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  no  fact,  however  wonderful, 
which  may  not  be  accredited  by  testimony,  and 
no  theory,  however  paradoxical,  which  may  not 
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be  decked  out  with  at  least  the  semblance  of  truth, 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  there  is  no  fact  or  pro- 
position so  clear,  and  even  self-evident,  as  to  be 
altogether  proof  against  the  cavils  of  scepticism. 
Here  then  lie  the  strength  and  weakness  of  moral 
evidence,  its  merit  and  its  effect.  As  a  medium 
of  investigation,  in  some  instances,  indeed,  it  is 
perfect,  because  it  produces  full  conviction ;  but 
in  most  instances  it  is  imperfect.  In  the  latter, 
however,  it  is  the  best  we  have;  and  we  must 
therefore  be  satisfied  with  it,  or  remain  in  igno- 
rance. And  not  only  so,  but  its  imperfection  is 
suited  to  the  condition  of  our  nature;  and  if 
moral  evidence  does  not  supersede  the  exercise 
of  judgment,  by  presenting  to  our  understanding 
the  full  splendour  of  demonstrative  certainty,  it 
at  least,  by  that  very  exercise  of  judgment,  gives 
us  a  wholesome  and  quicksighted  sensibility  to 
the  minor  degrees  of  proof,  and  makes  us  better 
able  to  walk  by  those  lesser  lights  which  shine 
upon  the  obscurity  of  our  path. 

The  study  of  the  mathematics  is  attended  with 
many  advantages,  particularly  as  it  communicates 
a  habit  of  close  and  patient  attention,  giving  pre- 
cision to  our  ideas  while  it  strengthens  the  me- 
mory. These  are,  no  doubt,  valuable  attainments ; 
but  they  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate ; 
and  we  certainly  shall  have  no  reason  to  congra- 
tulate ourselves  on  their  acquisition,  if,  while 
engaged  in  their  pursuit,  we  should  have  im- 

V.  II.  P.  II.  D 
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paired  the  vigour  of  other  faculties  which  we  are 
much  more  concerned  to  cultivate. 

The  student  of  abstract  and  naked  truth  too 
often  hesitates  where  he  ought  to  determine ;  but 
the  man  who  has  taken  a  long  and  comprehensive 
view  of  human  nature,  and  exercised  his  mind  by 
the  contemplation  of  probabilities,  avails  himself 
of  such  evidence  as  lies  before  him,  and  learns  to 
act  while  the  other  deliberates.  Not  that  it  will 
be  the  invariable  consequence  of  the  study  of  the 
mathematics  to  incapacitate  a  man  for  every  other 
pursuit :  many  illustrious  names  might  be  quoted 
to  contradict  so  rash  an  assertion.  We  are  well 
aware,  indeed,  that  the  mixed  mathematics  de- 
mand a  considerable  exercise  of  moral  reasoning, 
and  have  been  at  some  pains  to  show  that  without 
it  geometry  would  be  entirely  useless.  Still, 
however,  it  can  scarcely  be  controverted,  that  a 
pursuit,  in  which  demonstrative  evidence  prepon- 
derates, is  not  the  most  favourable  to  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  mind  ;  and  that  the  exclusive 
study  of  demonstration  is  attended  with  effects 
which  are  often  prejudicial6.  Demonstration 


e  "It  may  seem  perhaps  too  much  a  paradox  to  say,  that  long 
habit  in  this  science  incapacitates  the  mind  for  reasoning  at  large, 
and  especially  in  the  search  of  moral  truth.  And  yet  I  believe 
nothing  is  more  certain."  "  I  might  appeal  for  the  truth  of  this,  to 
those  wonderful  conclusions  which  geometers,  when  condescending 
to  write  on  history,  ethics,  or  theology,  have  made  from  their  pre- 
mises. But  the  thing  is  notorious,  and  it  is  now  no  secret  that  the 
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tyrannises  over  the  will ;  it  does  not  admit  us  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  its  oracular  decisions,  but 
merely  invites  us  to  comprehend  and  receive 
them.  Moral  evidence  does  both :  it  encourages 
freedom  of  thought,  and  obliges  us  to  discrimi- 
nate, to  reason,  and  to  judge. 

But  the  master  faculty  of  the  human  mind  is 
judgment — that  quick  tact  which  enables  a  man, 
when  surrounded  by  a  maze  of  conflicting  pro- 
babilities, to  seize  upon  that  which  approaches 
the  nearest  to  truth.  It  is  judgment  which 
governs  genius,  directs  talent,  and  is  the  seat  of 
intellectual  power.  It  is  this  which  must  make  a 
man,  instead  of  being  the  passive  and  ignorant 
receptacle  of  the  knowledge  of  his  forefathers, 
the  intelligent  instructor  of  future  ages.  Judg- 
ment is  the  principal  ingredient  in  what  we  call 
force  of  character,  and  confers  that  fertility  of 
resource,  that  decision  and  firmness  of  resolve, 
which,  more  than  any  other  qualities,  fit  a  man 
for  active  life. 

How  then  are  we  to  educate  judgment?  How 
are  we  to  form  the  mind,  which,  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  political  expediency,  or  the  arrangements 
of  private  life,  would  possess  the  power  of  pushing 
on  one  side  whatever  is  irrelevant,  of  striking  out 


oldest  mathematican  in  England  (Whiston)  is  the  worst  reasoner 
in  it,  etc."  Julian.  Bishop  Warburton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p. 
346.  4to. 
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whatever  is  counterbalanced  by  other  circum- 
stances of  equal  weight,  and  thus  ascertaining  to 
which  side  the  scale  inclines  ? 

Nature  seems  to  suggest  some  hints  on  this 
subject,  by  having  made  her  most  valuable  gifts 
difficult  of  access,  for  the  very  purpose,  no  doubt, 
of  stimulating  ingenuity  and  rewarding  perse- 
verance. We  must  imitate  nature  in  this  method 
of  instruction;  and  if  we  would  invigorate  the 
active  powers,  must  not  trust  solely,  nor  even 
principally,  to  the  almost  mechanical  routine  of 
demonstrative  reasoning,  in  which  we  recognise 
truth  rather  than  discover  it,  and  are  taught  to 
receive  nothing  as  evidence  which  admits  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt.  We  must  apply  to  those 
studies  in  which  truth  is  often  blended  with 
error,  and  sometimes  is  so  intimately  blended, 
that  the  most  delicate  and  experienced  hand 
cannot  reduce  it  to  absolute  purity.  Here  it  is 
that  judgment  is  called  for.  A  mere  theorist 
might  wait  until  the  dross  were  entirely  removed : 
a  practical  man  takes  the  metal  in  the  best  state 
in  which  he  can  procure  it,  and  turns  it  to  his 
purpose. 

These  remarks  may  be  yet  farther  illustrated 
by  the  description  which  lord  Clarendon  has 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  who, 
we  are  told,  "  was  very  conversant  in  books,  and 
much  addicted  to  the  mathematics;  but  though 
he  had  seen  service,  was  a  speculative  rather 
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than  a  practical  man,  and  expected  greater  certi- 
tude in  the  consultation  of  business  than  the 
business  of  this  world  is  capable  of."  And  such 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  similar  pursuits. 
But  what  a  striking  contrast  does  the  historian 
himself  exhibit  to  this  impracticable  refinement. 
His  masculine  and  nervous  eloquence  proceeds 
from  an  open  and  energetic  mind;  not  cramped 
by  partial  studies,  nor  fettered  by  abstract  specu- 
lations, but  informed  by  various  knowledge,  and 
disciplined  among  the  contingences  of  real  life. 
Lord  Clarendon  had  studied  man  under  every 
aspect,  and  hence  acquired  not  only  a  remarkable 
insight  into  character,  but  also  that  sound  sense 
which  might  have  saved  his  country,  had  he 
fallen  on  days  less  desperately  evil,  and  not  been 
thwarted  by  the  perverse  counsels  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  act. 

But  while  we  claim  for  the  study  of  moral  evi- 
dence the  merit  of  overcoming  that  timid  hesita- 
tion which  destroys  all  freedom  of  thought  and 
energy  of  action,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared 
to  concede  that  it  encourages  a  precipitancy  of 
judgment,  or  an  incautious  facility  of  belief.  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  those  subjects  which  depend  on  probability, 
in  the  large  sense  in  which  we  have  used  that 
term,  charged  with  a  tendency  to  induce  the 
opposite  defect  of  sceptical  suspense.  History, 
we  are  informed,  only  exposes  the  inaccuracy  of 

D3 
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testimony ;  and  amidst  all  the  inconsistent  absur- 
dities of  those  writers  who  have  treated  of  the 
human  mind,  one  point  only  is  ascertained  by 
common  assent,  namely,  that  our  faculties  are 
weak,  and  our  knowledge  uncertain. 

Are  we  then  to  suppose,  that  the  direct  proof 
which  attends  demonstrative  reasoning,  and  the 
indirect  proof  which  is  afforded  to  the  intellectual 
philosopher,  both  lead  by  a  different  path  to  the 
same  unhappy  termination?  Or  may  we  not 
rather  adopt  the  more  probable  alternative,  that 
men  have  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
thrown  the  defect  of  their  own  mind  on  circum- 
stances which  they  conceived  to  be  independent 
of  themselves f?  We  are  justified  on  the  highest 


f  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  sentiments  which  have  been 
expressed  on  this  subject  by  individuals  whose  characters  differed 
so  widely  as  those  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Hume,  and  bishop  Watson. 

"  As  soon  as  I  understood  the  principles,  I  relinquished  for  ever 
the  pursuit  of  the  mathematics ;  nor  can  I  lament  that  I  desisted 
before  my  mind  was  hardened  by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstration, 
so  destructive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence,  which  must, 
however,  determine  the  actions  and  opinions  of  our  lives."  Life  of 
Gibbon,  4to.  p.  66. 

"  The  intense  view  of  these  manifold  contradictions  and  imper- 
fections in  human  reason  has  so  wrought  upon  me,  and  heated  my 
brain,  that  I  am  ready  to  reject  all  belief  and  reasoning,  and  can 
look  upon  no  opinion  even  as  more  probable  or  likely  than  another." 
A  Letter  of  Hume's  quoted  in  D.  Stuart's  Life  of  Reid,  4to.  p.  439. 

"  I  was  early  in  life  accustomed  to  mathematical  discussion,  and 
the  certainty  attending  it ;  and  not  meeting  with  that  certainty  in 
the  sciences  of  metaphysics,  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  I  have 
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authority  in  asserting,  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  moral  and  intellectual  per- 
versity5; and  without  any  uncharitable  insinua- 
tion against  sceptical  writers  of  either  class,  we 
may  venture  to  remark,  that  whatever  habits 
blunt  the  moral  feelings,  have  a  proportionate 
tendency  to  make  the  mind  less  susceptible  of 
truth. 

Scepticism  is  not  natural  to  us,  but  is  induced 
by  the  character  of  our  subsequent  pursuits  ;  for 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  leads  us  to  believe ; 
and  before  experience  and  education  have,  in 
some  measure  restrained  this  instinctive  propen- 
sity, we  invariably  believe  too  much.  Until  the 
rules  of  sound  reasoning  are  understood,  the  un- 
practised mind  catches  at  the  most  remote  con- 
nection between  events,  joining  them  together  as 
cause  and  effect ;  and  it  is  to  this  source  we  must 
refer  those  popular  superstitions  which  form  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  and  retire  slowly  as  the  light  of  philosophy 
advances.  The  great  danger  then  is  not  on  the 
side  of  credulity,  but  lest  truth  should  burst  on 
the  mind,  like  a  tropical  sun  in  the  full  blaze  of 
meridian  glory,  and  dazzle  him  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  behold  its  brightness.  The  progress  of 

an  habitual  tendency  to  hesitation,  rather  than  to  a  peremptory 
judgment  on  many  points."  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  bishop  of 
Llandaff. 

s  St  John,  vii.  17,  etc. 
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knowledge  is  attended  with  some  inconveniences, 
which  should  be  accompanied  with  their  appro- 
priate corrective.  Nothing  however,  will  pre- 
vent the  mind  which  has  habitually  rested  its 
opinions  on  a  sandy  foundation,  from  the  melan- 
choly consequences  which  might  follow  when  that 
foundation  is  washed  away,  but  the  inculcation  of 
more  accurate  ideas  respecting  the  character  and 
comparative  value  of  the  evidence  which  attends 
the  different  departments  of  knowledge.  What 
has  been  admitted  without  thought  or  discrimina- 
tion, is  relinquished  with  indifference ;  and  that 
belief  which  is  founded  on  slight  grounds  will  be 
easily  overturned  by  sophistry,  and  will  yield 
more  often  to  the  latest  impression,  than  to  that 
which  ought  to  have  had  the  greatest  and  most 
abiding  influence.  The  very  same  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  evidence  which,  under  some  circum- 
stances, gives  rise  to  superstition,  would,  under  a 
change  of  circumstances,  expose  the  mind  to  infi- 
delity ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  observed,  that 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  by  no 
means  an  unusual  occurrence.  The  fault  of  the 
vulgar  is  that  of  a  too  ready  and  undistinguishing 
admission  of  whatever  has  the  appearance  of 
proof;  the  partially  educated  err,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  rejecting  the  highest  evidence  which 
the  subject  admits,  and  which  ought  therefore  to 
be  satisfactory  and  conclusive ;  nor  is  the  credu- 
lity of  the  one  more  unreasonable  than  the  seep- 
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ticism  of  the  other.  The  former  does  not  reflect 
at  all;  the  latter  carries  his  precision  beyond 
what  his  own  constitution  and  the  actual  course 
of  nature  allow :  but  both  these  are  the  errors  of 
an  unsound  mind,  and  can  alone  be  removed  by 
discipline.  In  the  one  case,  therefore,  we  are 
obliged  to  provide  a  check  to  the  hasty  conclu- 
sions of  the  inconsiderate  ;  in  the  other,  we  are 
called  upon  to  arm  the  victim  of  sophistry  with  an 
honest  confidence  in  the  reality  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  the  worth  of  that  conviction  which  is 
derived  from  the  calculation  of  probabilities. 
This  is  the  object,  and  this,  if  what  has  been 
advanced  be  just,  will  be  the  effect  of  the  study 
of  moral  evidence. 

Here  then  we  close  our  remarks ;  not  without 
a  hope  that  they  may  suggest  considerations  of 
some  practical  importance. 

What  is  truth?  is  the  most  interesting  question 
we  can  be  called  upon  to  answer,  and  our  reply 
will  be  shaped  according  to  the  ideas  we  enter- 
tain on  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry.  There 
are  philosophers  who  would  inform  us  that  truth 
has  no  existence,  and  is  a  mere  creation  of  our 
deluded  fancy ;  there  are  others  who  would  con- 
fine it  within  the  pale  of  demonstration;  and 
men  of  more  imagination  than  judgment  would 
throw  open  the  barrier  to  the  admission  of  much 
that  is  unworthy  of  so  fair  a  title.  But  the  legi- 
timate study  of  moral  evidence  will  convince  us 
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that  all  these  answers  would  be  defective,  We 
have  seen,  that  although  demonstration  is  the 
most  perfect  form  of  proof,  and  the  only  con- 
venient instrument  of  abstract  reasoning  respect- 
ing the  external  properties  of  matter,  it  is  unable 
to  supply  us  with  any  farther  information;  but 
that  we  may,  nevertheless,  obtain  real  knowledge 
without  its  assistance.  We  have  noticed  some 
instances  in  which  this  is  the  case  ;  that  is  to  say, 
where  moral  evidence  either  communicates  com- 
plete conviction  to  the  mind  through  the  myste- 
rious agency  of  those  intellectual  perceptions 
which  form  the  basis  of  reason,  or  bears  down  all 
objection  by  the  irresistible  weight  of  concurring 
probabilities.  But  even  in  its  less  perfect  state, 
such  evidence  ought,  as  we  observed,  to  satisfy 
an  ingenuous  mind;  for  it  is  indisputable  that 
our  faculties  are  constituted  to  receive  proof  of 
this  description,  and  to  act  upon  it  with  an  un- 
hesitating conviction,  which  subsequent  expe- 
rience proves  to  have  been  well  founded. 

Since,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  truths 
with  which  we  are  conversant  are  not  unmixed 
with  error,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind  to 
analyze  their  qualities,  and  subject  them  to  the 
proper  tests.  The  delicate  perception  of  truth 
and  error  which  this  operation  requires,  must  be 
attained  by  exercise ;  and  we  observed,  that  the 
best  field  for  such  exercise  is  not  demonstration, 
where  there  is  no  room  for  judgment;  but  that 
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if  we  would  arm  the  mind  against  every  species 
of  infirmity,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  ample 
stores  of  various  knowledge  to  which  moral  evi- 
dence supplies  the  only  key,  and  must  therefore 
afford  free  access  to  truth  at  every  inlet.  Even 
those  parts  of  our  moral  constitution  which  are 
considered  to  be  most  adverse  to  the  dispassion- 
ate investigation  of  truth  must  be  enlisted  into 
the  service ;  and  not  only  our  confirmed  propen- 
sities, but  our  instinctive  feelings  also,  should  be 
turned  to  account,  since,  though  they  may  differ 
from  reason  in  their  nature,  they  will,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  sound  philosopher,  be  often  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  it.  They  were,  undoubt- 
edly, given  for  wise  ends,  and  it  should  therefore 
be  our  object,  not  to  eradicate,  but  to  direct 
them ;  for  it  is  forming  a  vulgar  and  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  human  mind  to  suppose  it  a 
mere  vehicle  of  reason,  which  would  be  perfect 
in  proportion  as  there  should  be  less  room  left  for 
the  play  of  the  passions.  It  is  an  instrument  of 
far  more  curious  and  elaborate  design,  and  none 
of  its  faculties  can  be  neglected,  or  even  drawn 
forth  by  a  premature  and  ill-judged  excitement, 
without  imminent  danger  to  the  vigorous  opera- 
tion of  all  the  rest.  Demonstrative  reasoning,  if 
carried  to  excess,  would  chill  the  mind,  and 
destroy  its  elasticity ;  poetry  might  give  too  de- 
cided an  ascendency  to  the  imagination ;  without 
habits  of  cautious  suspense  we  should  not  be  able 
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to  sever  truth  from  exaggeration  and  falsehood ; 
too  rigorous  precision  would  prevent  us  from 
forming  any  general  conclusions  from  what  we 
read,  or  making  any  profitable  application  of  our 
knowledge ;  without  some  susceptibility  of  feel- 
ing, we  should  be  incompetent  to  investigate  the 
operations  of  the  human  understanding,  and  with 
too  much  feeling  we  should  be  apt  to  form  vague 
and  enthusiastic  deductions.  It  should  therefore 
be  the  object  of  an  enlightened  system  of  educa- 
tion, not  so  much  to  strengthen  this  or  that  par- 
ticular faculty,  as  to  provide  for  the  steady  and 
simultaneous  development  of  them  all. 

For  these  reasons,  even  were  the  study  of 
demonstrative  evidence  that  which  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  impart  the  necessary  degree  of  expansion 
and  energy  to  our  reasoning  powers  (which  is, 
we  conceive,  far  from  being  the  case),  still  very 
important  objections  would  lie  against  an  over 
partial  attention  to  it.  Objections  equally  im- 
portant, though  of  a  different  nature,  may  no 
doubt  be  brought  against  the  opposite  system, 
which  sets  the  youthful  mind  adrift  in  the  search 
after  truth,  among  the  deep  mysteries  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  before  reflection  has  furnished 
a  competent  number  of  facts  to  check  -the  visions 
of  audacious  theorists,  and  before  the  under- 
standing has  acquired  sufficient  stability  to  be 
master  of  its  own  convictions.  But  we  may  pro- 
nounce that  institution  to  approach  nearest  to 
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perfection  which  tempers  the  study  of  moral  with 
that  of  demonstrative  truth  ;  and  thus,  while 
guarding  against  the  evils  incident  to  an  excessive 
cultivation  of  either,  combines  the  advantages 
connected  with  both,  and  develops  to  their  utmost 
every  latent  faculty  of  our  intellectual  nature. 

WALTER  AUGUSTUS  SHIRLEY,  A.  B. 

FELLOW  OF  NEW  COLLEGE. 


v.  ii.  p.  ii. 


ON    PUBLIC    SPIRIT    AMONGST    THE 
ANCIENTS. 


NON  SIBT,  SED  TOT!  OENITUM  SE  CREDERE  MUNDO.       LUCAN. 

THAT  ANCIENT  MAXIM 

SO  RIFE  AND  CELEBRATED  IN  THE  MOUTHS 
OF  WISEST  MEN,  THAT  TO  THE  PUBLIC  GOOD 
PRIVATE  RESPECTS  MUST   YIELD.  SAMSON  AGON. 


SYNOPSIS. 

Definition  of  public  spirit  and  its  nature  as  compared  with 
patriotism  and  party  spirit.  Public  spirit  varying  under  different 
circumstances,  and  therefore  different  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  patriotism  of  the  ancients,  how  far  coincident  with  public  spirit 
at  various  periods  of  their  history.  To  what  circumstances  in  the 
ancient  republics  the  energy  of  their  patriotism  to  be  traced.  In 
what  point  this  patriotism  frequently  defective.  Objections  against 
this  virtue,  drawn  from  revealed  religion,  answered.  Application 
to  modern  times. 


ON    PUBLIC    SPIRIT    AMONGST    THE 
ANCIENTS. 


PUBLIC  Spirit,  in  its  original  and  most  extensive 
signification,  is  a  settled  principle  of  good-will 
towards  our  fellow-creatures,  exerting  itself  in 
generous  efforts  for  their  social  and  political 
\velfare.  It  is  therefore  an  exalted  moral  virtue, 
the  direct  reverse  of  selfishness,  and  its  end  is 
the  noblest  to  which  our  faculties  are  capable  of 
aspiring, — the  good  of  the  whole  human  race. 
In  real  life,  indeed,  this  enlarged  benevolence  is 
generally  combined  with  some  of  the  subordinate 
affections,  which  narrow  its  sphere  of  agency. 
Universal  philanthropy  might  evaporate  in  empty 
wishes,  or  visionary  speculations  for  the  public 
good;  but  the  particular  instincts,  which  are 
always  more  or  less  attached  to  it,  at  once  in- 
crease the  vigour  of  the  general  principle,  and 
mark  out  a  practical  course  for  it,  by  concen- 
trating its  efforts  upon  some  definite  object. 
Thus,  unmixed  and  unlimited  public  spirit  might 
be  a  mere  feeling  of  duty,  comparatively  helpless 
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and  inactive3;  but  when  brought  out  and  en- 
forced by  personal,  local,  or  national  attach- 
ments, it  exerts  itself  in  a  sympathetic  and  habi- 
tual concern  for  our  friends,  our  neighbourhood, 
our  country. 

This  may  account  for  the  secondary  and  more 
limited  sense  in  which  the  term  public  spirit  is 
generally  employed.  For,  the  welfare  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  being  the  grandest  object 
which  human  virtue  can  hope  to  compass,  and 
the  promotion  of  their  happiness  being  indeed 
the  only  way  to  realize  the  schemes  of  a  diffusive 
benevolence,  what  we  usually  mean  when  we 
speak  of  public  spirit  is,  a  well-directed  and 
uniform  attachment  towards  the  political  commu- 
nity of  which  we  are  members.  Practical  public 
spirit,  therefore,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
not  so  much  an  affection  to  this  or  that  society, 
as  a  general  expression  of  regard  to  the  species, 
becomes  nearly  synonymous  with  a  pure  and  ex- 
alted patriotism ;  and  patriotism,  on  its  part,  may 
be  considered  as  a  modification  of  that  noble 
sentiment,  which  teaches  us  to  prefer  the  inter- 
ests of  the  many  to  the  interests  of  the  few,  the 
good  of  others  to  our  own. 

The  public  spirited  man,  however,  will  act 
upon  the  principles  of  universal  benevolence, 

a  See  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons  on  Compassion  and  the  Love  of 
our  Neighbour. 
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though  he  be  sensible  that  his  effectual  good 
offices  must  be  confined  to  a  much  narrower 
circle.  He  will,  on  all  occasions,  show  himself  to 
be  a  lover  of  mankind  ;  but  he  will  cherish  most 
fondly,  and  serve  most  zealously,  that  society 
which  has  the  most  urgent  claims  on  his  affection 
and  allegiance,  that  native  land  which  is  endeared 
to  him  by  sympathies  the  most  tender,  by  habits 
the  most  deeply  rooted,  by  associations  the  most 
interesting  and  venerable. 

Public  spirit  then  is  something  very  superior 
to  mere  party  feeling,  which  in  itself  is  so  far 
from  implying  the  absence  of  selfishness,  that  it 
frequently  originates  in  selfish  motives,  and  ter- 
minates in  contracted  views  of  private  advance- 
merit.  True  public  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  consistent,  uniform,  disinterested  principle.  If 
it  be  not  itself  universal  benevolence,  it  is  at  least 
the  best  medium  for  collecting  the  rays  of  bene- 
volence, and  transmitting  them  with  effect  to 
mankind.  Implying,  as  it  does,  self-denial  and 
self-command,  it  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing that  is  great  and  good,  of  the  amiable 
qualities  which  endear  domestic  life,  as  well  as  of 
those  sublime  and  heroic  virtues  which,  by  their 
splendour  and  utility,  attract  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  and  mainly  characterize  the  legislator, 
the  statesman,  and  the  patriot. 

Party  spirit,  which,  at  first  sight,  might  seem 
to  be  a  partial  development  of  public  spirit,  is  in 
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fact  altogether  at  variance  with  it,  both  in  nature 
and  in  results.  For  public  spirit  is  a  fixed  reso- 
lution to  act  up  to  all  the  social  relations  of  life, 
cooperating  with,  and  perhaps  formed  upon,  the 
natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  associate  to- 
gether, and  to  attach  themselves  most  firmly  to 
those  with  whom  they  coincide  in  sentiment  and 
interest.  Party  spirit  is  the  same  instinctive 
desire  of  sympathy,  uncontrolled  by  reason  and 
benevolence,  and  therefore  perverted  from  its 
right  end,  and  dangerous  from  its  excesses.  The 
one  is  a  diffusive  regard  for  the  public,  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  happiness,  not  to  thwart  the 
prosperity  of  any  more  extended  circle ;  the 
other  is  an  exclusive  attachment  to  a  particular 
body,  accompanied  with  hostility  towards  those 
of  opposite  opinions  and  designs.  The  one, 
therefore,  through  the  good  of  the  community, 
forwards  the  interests  of  mankind:  the  other, 
making  the  glory  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
party  itself  its  primary  end,  is  always  in  the  long 
run,  if  not  immediately,  prejudicial  to  the  happi- 
ness of  society.  And  hence  it  is,  that  one  of  the 
noblest  exertions  of  public  spirit  is  manifested  in 
promoting  the  union  of  parties,  in  forgetting 
party  jealousies  at  the  season  of  public  danger, 
and  even  in  casting  away  the  bands  of  party 
connection,  when  no  longer  guided  by  moral 
principle,  nor  identified  with  the  national  in- 
terest. 
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The  effects,  however,  of  this  noble  feeling  are 
variously  displayed,  as  they  are  modified  by  occa- 
sion, circumstance,  and  the  shades  of  intellectual 
and  moral  character.  They  differ  in  times  of 
peace  and  in  times  of  war ;  in  a  season  of  public 
prosperity  and  in  one  of  national  affliction ;  when 
exhibited  in  a  public  or  in  a  private  station; 
when  they  meet  with  an  enterprising  spirit  and 
active  courage,  or  with  a  cautious  and  retiring 
disposition.  War  and  faction,  since  they  furnish 
the  most  striking  opportunities  for  the  control 
of  the  passions,  furnish  likewise  the  most  splendid 
field  for  the  exhibition  of  public  spirit ;  and  as 
these  were  more  prevalent  and  more  furious  in 
ancient  than  they  are  in  modern  times,  this  virtue 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  wear  a  more 
dazzling  aspect  in  former  days  than  it  does  at 
present.  It  was  then  both  a  civil  and  a  military 
virtue;  it  is  now  rather  the  former  than  the 
latter,  and  more  frequently  calls  for  the  display 
of  generous  and  disinterested  public  conduct, 
than  for  those  extraordinary  examples  of  self- 
devotion,  which  throw,  as  it  were,  the  lustre  of 
martyrdom  over  the  death  of  some  celebrated 
men  of  ancient  times.  But,  whatever  be  the  par- 
ticular shape  which  it  assumes,  public  spirit  is 
conspicuous  on  every  occasion  which  demands 
the  sacrifice  of  a  limited  to  a  more  extensive 
interest :  it  is  ever  united  with  honesty  of  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  something  more  than  what  strict 
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honesty  and  rigid  justice  require :  it  is  regulated 
and  supported  by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  but  it  is 
something  which  the  letter  of  prescribed  duty 
does  not  enjoin;  something  voluntary,  magnani- 
mous, and  beyond  expectation. 

The  nations  of  classical  antiquity  possessed  in 
rich  abundance  the  elements  of  this  generous 
virtue,  and  the  fruits  of  it  were  conspicuous  at 
every  important  crisis  during  the  happier  periods 
of  their  history.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  accustomed,  from  their  earliest  in- 
fancy, to  regard  their  country  in  the  light  of  a 
common  parent,  the  object  of  mingled  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  veneration,  and  the  source  of  every- 
thing which  gave  value  to  life.  And  as  the  pre- 
possessions of  youth  ripened  into  the  principles 
of  manhood,  they  ever  considered  the  national 
interest  and  honour  as  identified  with  their  own, 
as  the  end  in  which  every  wish  should  centre, 
and  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  every  prayer 
should  be  directed.  These  high  sentiments  were 
cherished  by  the  encomiums  of  philosophers  and 
poets ;  and  there  was  no  topic  which  the  orators 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  when  immortalizing  the 
memory  of  departed  heroes,  or  animating  the 
citizens  to  some  patriotic  sacrifice,  more  earnestly 
impressed  upon  their  audience,  than  the  indis- 
soluble connection  of  public  with  private  interest5. 

b  Pericles  is  constantly  enforcing  this  as  an  argument  for  ex- 
ertion :  'Eyw  yap  rjyovftai  noXiv  TrXew  £u/i7ra<rav  6p 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the  better 
times  of  those  celebrated  republics,  patriotism 
was  seldom  defective  in  vigour,  and  that  if  ever 
it  passed  the  boundaries  of  virtue,  it  was  on  the 
side  of  indiscreet  and  immoderate  zeal.  The 
better  sort  of  citizens  in  Greece  and  Rome  seem 
to  have  been  so  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  pro- 
motion of  their  country's  glory  ought  to  predomi- 
nate over  every  other  consideration,  that  they 
were  apt  to  forget  the  real  ends  of  all  political 
association,  and  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
individuals  to  the  grandeur  of  the  state.  Nor 
was  this  all:  for  the  preponderating  importance 
of  the  object  was  often  allowed  to  sanction  any 
mode  of  attaining  it,  and  to  justify  every  violent 
emotion  to  which  so  misguided  an  opinion  would 
naturally  give  birth.  It  was  thus  that  they 
became  too  frequently  ambitious  upon  principle, 


w^fXflv  TOVQ  t'&wrctf  ,  7)  Ka9'  ficaffTov  T&v  TToKiT&v  tvTrpayovffav, 
a9poav  Se  a^aXXo/isj/j/j/.  KctXwg  p,t  v  yap  0«p6/«voc  av/)p  rb  icaff 
lavrbv,  dta<j)0(ipo[iivr)(;  rfjg  Trarpt'tfof,  ovdtv  tjaaov  £wa7r6\\urai* 
Ka.Korw%G)v  dk  tv  iVTV^oixry  TTO\\<^  paXXov  dtaauZtTai.  Thucyd. 
ii.  60. 

Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  address  a  more 
degenerate  audience,  abound,  in  almost  every  page,  with  eulogiums 
upon  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  the  patriotic  character.  "Ac  si 
nos,"  says  the  former  of  these,  "  id  quod  maxime  debet,  patria 
nostra  delectat,  cujus  est  tanta  vis  ac  tanta  natura,  ut  Ithacam 
illam,  in  asperrimis  saxulis,  tanquam  nidulum,  affixam,  sapientissi- 
mus  vir  immortalitati  anteponeret  :  quo  amore  tandem  inflammati 
esse  debemus  in  ejusmodi  patriam,  qua?  una  in  omnibus  terris 
domus  est  virtutis,  imperii,  dignitatis?"  De  Orat.  i.  44. 
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and  looked  upon  acts  of  fraud,  oppression,  and 
cruelty,  as  lawful  and  meritorious,  when  tending 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  state.  Hence  too 
arose  the  malignant  feeling  of  hostility  and  con- 
tempt towards  every  other  nation,  the  disregard 
of  the  civil  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  natural  relation  and  consequent  reci- 
procity of  duties  subsisting  between  one  human 
being  and  another.  It  is  only,  indeed,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  ancients  were  not  always 
animated  by  an  enlightened  patriotism,  that  we 
can  reconcile  the  apparent  inconsistencies  which 
their  character  at  times  displays.  For  when  we 
see  the  same  men  who  idolized  freedom  as  far  as 
it  contributed  to  their  own  enjoyment,  and  who 
would  join,  heart  and  hand,  in  promoting  schemes 
of  national  glory,  exterminating  with  fire  and 
sword  the  champions  of  real  liberty  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  their  ambition,  how  can  we  believe 
that  they  acted  on  any  principle  of  enlarged 
benevolence  to  their  species  ?  We  are  compelled 
to  conclude,  that  as  our  best  feelings  are  liable 
to  perversion  when  they  reject  the  control  of 
reason,  so  the  love  of  our  country,  in  itself  a 
generous  instinct,  became  too  often  in  ancient 
times  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  faction,  and 
destructive  of  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 
It  was  in  fact  party  spirit  operating  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  but  by  no  means  coincident  with 
true  public  spirit,  which  is  not  merely  zeal  for 
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the  welfare  of  a  community,  but  zeal  tempered 
with  discretion,  impelled  by  benevolent  motives, 
and  directed  to  a  virtuous  end. 

In  comparing,  however,  the  patriotism  of  for- 
mer days  with  real  public  spirit,  it  is  not  easy  to 
form  a  correct  and  impartial  estimate  of  its  ge- 
nuine purity  and  value.  We  are  apt  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  imposing  splendour  of  ancient 
heroism,  or  to  be  seduced  in  our  judgments  upon 
ancient  politics,  by  an  admiration  of  those  monu- 
numents  of  classic  genius,  which  have  diffused  a 
romantic  charm  over  the  very  errors  and  ble- 
mishes of  antiquity.  Besides  which,  public  spirit 
is  often  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  other 
feelings,  which,  though  essentially  different,  re- 
semble it  in  external  character :  not  to  mention, 
that  owing  to  the  unavoidable  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  even  the  noblest  exertions  of  this  disin- 
terested virtue  are  seldom  free  from  some  slight 
taint  of  vanity  or  pride.  But,  since  we  are  clearly 
more  disposed  to  sympathize  with  a  patriotic 
exploit  in  proportion  as  we  are  satisfied  of  the 
purity  of  its  motives,  it  will  be  advisable,  in  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  public  spirit  through  the 
various  periods  of  ancient  history,  to  mark  out  as 
clearly  as  possible  its  characteristic  features,  and 
to  select  those  instances  which  are  least  of  all  re- 
ferrible  to  any  other  principle  of  conduct. 

Public  spirit,  then,  in  its  unmixed  state,  being 
not  so  much  a  feeling  as  a  habit,  not  so  much  a 

v.  n.  p.  ii.  F 
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passion  as  a  principle  of  duty  (and  therefore  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  the  affection  of  patriotism 
that  cool  self-love  bears  to  those  particular  appe- 
tites which  administer  to  its  gratification),  it  will 
be  most  distinctly  exemplified  in  those  actions, 
which,  being  stripped  of  the  aid  of  enthusiasm, 
can  be  the  result  of  moral  principle  alone.  It  is 
rather  the  steady  display  of  moral  energy  than 
the  casual  impulse  of  mere  physical  or  mechanical 
courage ;  and  it  is  more  unequivocally  shown  in 
the  uniform  tenour  of  benevolent  and  patriotic 
conduct,  than  in  the  splendid  glare  of  some  mar- 
tial achievement,  to  which  a  sense  of  honour,  or 
the  love  of  glory,  or  the  mere  contagion  of  feeling 
may  have  partially  contributed.  The  disinter- 
ested heroism  of  Leonidas  and  his  compatriot 
band,  and  the  self-devotion  of  Curtius  and  the 
Decii,  were  brilliant  instances  of  patriotic  valour : 
but  they  do  not  accord  with  our  specific  notions 
of  public  spirit  so  exactly,  as  the  calmer  but  more 
protracted  exertions  of  a  Solon  or  a  Phocion; 
men  who  laboured,  during  their  whole  lives,  to 
advance  the  solid  interests  of  the  community,  and 
who  endured  privations,  to  the  extent  even  of 
banishment  and  death,  with  a  greatness  and  con- 
stancy of  spirit,  that  seemed  to  disdain  every 
other  support  but  that  of  conscious  rectitude. 

Steadiness  of  principle,  then,  being  one  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  public  spirit,  we  can 
expect  to  find  the  more  eminent  instances  of  this 
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virtue  only  in  the  purer  ages  (if  such  there  were) 
of  the  famous  republics  of  antiquity,  when  their 
manners  were  simple  and  virtuous,  when  their 
wars  were  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity,  and  they 
fought  not  for  preeminence  in  power  and  glory, 
but   for   their   civil    and   domestic   rights,   their 
liberty,  and  their  existence.    Instances  of  national 
public  spirit,  it  may  be  observed,  are,  in  all  ages, 
of  rare   occurrence  ;    for  it  is   seldom  that  one 
country  can  fairly  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  its 
immediate  interest  for  the  good  of  mankind,  nor 
is  it  often  that  nations  are  actuated  by  that  ra- 
tional desire,  which  public  spirit  implies,  of  pro- 
moting the  greatness  of  the  state,  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  general  good.     But  there  is  a  glorious 
example  of  this  exalted  patriotism  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion ;  that  time  so  auspicious  for 
the  display  of  the  great  and   splendid  virtues, 
when  we  no  longer  contemplate  Greece  divided 
against  itself,  Dorians   struggling  with  lonians, 
aristocratical  with  popular  states,  but  the  spirit 
of  jealousy  hushed  by  the  cry  of  public  danger, 
and  one  fraternal  sentiment  diffused  throughout 
the  whole.     We  then  see  Athens,  in  truth  the 
eye  and  soul  of  Greece,  taking  the  lead  in  the 
race  of  virtue,  directing  the  counsels,  and  ani- 
mating the  courage  of  the  inferior  republics,  and 
resigning  to  her  inveterate  foe  the  often-contested 
post  of  honour  and  precedence.     We   see   her 
yielding  up  her  city,  and  everything  which  Gre- 
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cian  vanity  would  most  dearly  prize,  the  shrines 
of  her  tutelar  deities,  and  the  habitations  of  her 
immortal  ancestors,  to  the  fury  of  the  invader, 
and  after  that,  retreating  to  her  wooden  walls  to 
contend  in  behalf  of  territories  that  were  not  her 
own.  This  was  genuine  public  spirit ;  for  in  the 
whole  of  this  conduct  we  admire  not  only  the 
personal  valour  of  the  Athenian  citizens,  and 
their  ardent  love  of  their  constitution  (although 
these  are  great  and  separate  themes  for  our  en- 
comium), but  their  disinterested  sacrifice  of  self 
for  the  sake  of  others,  and  their  readiness  to  sink 
the  remembrance  of  ancient  grudges,  in  a  zeal  for 
the  freedom,  not  of  themselves  or  their  friends 
only,  but  of  their  rivals  and  deadly  enemies. 

The  Romans  were,  perhaps,  equally  with  the 
Athenians  attached  to  their  country,  and  jealous 
of  the  national  honour  and  independence  ;  but 
their  history  presents  no  similar  instance  of  na- 
tional public  spirit,  because,  from  the  difference 
of  their  situation,  they  had  no  similar  opportunity 
of  exerting  it.  Looking  upon  Greece  as  one 
great  community,  to  the  good  of  which  every 
separate  republic  ought,  as  a  subordinate  part, 
to  have  conspired,  we  cannot  help  considering 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon  as  opposite  factions  in 
the  same  state ;  and  in  pursuing  the  sad  detail  of 
their  mutual  intrigues  and  jealousies,  we  regard 
these  as  so  many  lamentable  results  of  political 
party  spirit.  It  strikes  us,  therefore,  as  extraor- 
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dinary  merit  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  that 
they  should,  at  the  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
smother  ancient  differences  in  an  anxiety  for  the 
general  safety,  and  manifest  a  generous  zeal  for 
the  defence  of  the  Peloponnesus,  after  Athens 
had  been  abandoned,  and  that  too  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  themselves.  But  Rome  was  differ- 
ently circumstanced ;  she  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  any  larger  community0,  nor  was  there 
any  state  that  was  similarly  placed  in  competition 
with  her  interests,  or  that  stood  related  to  her  as 
Athens  did  to  Lacedaemon.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
her  wars,  when  unjustly  undertaken,  bear  rather 
the  character  of  ambition,  than  of  factious  turbu- 
lence ;  and  that  her  patriotism,  even  when  pro- 
perly directed,  does  not  come  up  to  our  idea  of 
national  public  spirit,  that  is,  of  a  people  surren- 
dering their  own  immediate  advantage  for  the 
benefit  of  a  more  extensive  society. 

We  might  appeal,  however,  to  the  earlier  an- 
nals of  Roman  history  (which,  though  very  inade- 
quate testimony  for  particular  facts,  may  still  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  general  temper  of  the 
age),  for  numberless  instances  of  individuals,  who, 
from  attachment  to  their  native  land,  or  from  a 
strong  sense  of  public  duty,  buried  in  oblivion 


c  This  circumstance  always  enters  into  the  notion  of  party  spirit, 
because  party  is,  in  fact,  one  part  of  the  community  (whatever  that 
community  be)  set  in  array  against  another  part. 

F3 
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their  private  wrongs,  or  broke  away  from  the  en- 
dearments of  personal  friendship  and  filial  ten- 
derness. 

But  public  spirit  was  perhaps  most  universally 
diffused  throughout  all  classes  of  the  citizens 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  the  period  most 
nearly  corresponding  with  that  memorable  epoch 
of  Grecian  history  which  has  just  been  consi- 
dered. The  Roman  pride  was  then  humbled  by 
defeat,  the  fire  of  their  ambition  was  quenched, 
and  we  feel  more  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the 
motives  which  guided,  and  the  ardour  which  in- 
vigorated, their  patriotic  exertions.  We  admire 
the  determined  love  of  their  country  with  which 
they  repaired  the  disasters  of  the  field  of  Cannae, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  the  senate,  who,  though 
stunned  by  an  unexpected  and  overwhelming 
blow,  had  the  spirit  to  go  forth  to  meet  the  un- 
fortunate Varro,  and  thank  him,  because  he  still 
had  hopes  of  his  country.  We  are  struck  with 
the  patriotic  energy  of  the  individual,  who,  when 
Hannibal  was  encamped  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
went  into  the  market-place,  and  bought,  "at  no 
cheap  rate,"  the  ground  on  which  the  conqueror's 
tent  was  standing ;  and  we  applaud  the  disinter- 
estedness of  that  public  body,  who,  in  the  strait- 
ened condition  of  their  country's  revenue,  came 
forward  with  a  spontaneous  contribution  to  the 
public  coffers.  "  Hi  mores  eaque  caritas  patriae 
per  omnes  or  dines  velut  tenore  uno  per  tine- 
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batd."  But  Fabius  was  the  person  of  the  age  who 
most  decidedly  realized  the  character  of  the  public- 
spirited  man ;  because  there  is  no  situation  which 
is  more  trying  to  the  virtue  of  public  men,  than 
that  which  calls  upon  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
private  feeling,  and  to  encounter  hardships  and 
dangers,  with  the  prospect  not  of  glory,  but  of 
obloquy  in  return.  When  thousands  of  specta- 
tors are  standing  around,  and  the  acclamations  of 
our  country  are  ringing  in  our  ears,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  far  any  instance  of  self-denial 
originates  in  a  sense  of  public  duty.  But  when 
we  adhere  to  measures  which,  however  wise  and 
beneficial  in  themselves,  have  no  tendency  to  ad- 
vance our  fame,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  are 
opposed  to  popular  feeling,  and  are  likely  to  de- 
grade us  in  the  public  estimation,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  only  motives  which  can  actuate  our  con- 
duct are  motives  of  conscience,  pure  love  of  our 
country,  and  an  inflexible  determination  to  serve 
it.  This  was  evidently  the  case  with  Fabius, 
who  resembled,  in  many  particulars  of  his  temper 
and  conduct,  the  great  and  good  Aristides.  Both 
the  Athenian  and  the  Roman  were  men  of  unos- 
tentatious manners,  yet  both  animated  by  zeal 
the  most  benevolent  for  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow-citizens  ;  free  from  vanity,  careless  of 
popular  applause,  and  in  the  conscientious  dis- 

d  Liv.  xxiii.  49. 
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charge  of  public  duty,  disregarding  personal  in- 
sult, and  the  injustice  of  popular  caprice.  Ari- 
stides,  be  it  remembered,  was  an  exile  when  he 
risked  his  life  for  the  chance  of  saving  his  coun- 
try ;  and  provided  that  object  were  attained,  he 
cared  not  if  the  glory  of  bringing  it  about  were 
transferred  to  his  bitterest  enemy.  Fabius  per- 
severed in  a  policy  which  gave  new  life  to  Rome, 
in  spite  of  popular  clamour  and  party  malice*, 
and  then  only  did  he  deviate  from  it,  when  he 
rescued  a  rival  from  destruction. 

In  the  decline  of  Grecian  and  Roman  virtue, 
when  selfish  vanity  and  ambition  became  the 
ruling  principles  of  action,  the  examples  of  public 
spirit  are  more  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  history.  But  we  still  find,  here  and  there,  a 
generous  and  distinguished  character,  shining 
each  like  some  solitary  beacon,  more  conspicuous 
and  cheering  from  the  surrounding  gloom.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Socrates 
and  Cato,  two  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  patriots 
recorded  in  ancient  annals,  as  the  victims  of  a 
noble  anxiety  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man- 
kind. They  lived  in  critical  times,  and  they, 

e  In  this  respect  he  nearly  resembled  the  illustrious  Pericles, 
who,  indeed,  through  the  whole  tenour  of  his  administration,  seemed 
to  have  the  permanent  happiness  of  his  fellow-countrymen  at  heart, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  boasted,  with  the  benevolence"  of  a  true 
patriot,  that  he  never  caused  an  Athenian  citizen  to  put  on 
mourning. 
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each  of  them,  foresaw  the  ruin  which  impended 
over  their  country.  But  Socrates,  striking  di- 
rectly at  the  root  of  the  evil,  sought  to  effect  the 
moral  regeneration  of  his  countrymen,  from  a  con- 
viction, that  if  he  wished  efficaciously  to  kindle 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  he  must  first  revive  the 
slumbering  emotions  of  virtue ;  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  look  for  public  spirit,  unless  a  previous 
foundation  were  laid  of  temperance,  frugality, 
and  justice.  Cato  proceeded  upon  a  different 
plan  :  he  lamented  equally  the  corruption  of 
primitive  manners  and  the  expiring  genius  of  the 
constitution;  but  in  his  endeavours  to  extirpate 
political  abuse,  and  to  check  the  march  of  arbi- 
trary power,  he  sought  rather  a  palliative  for  the 
outward  symptoms,  than  a  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease itself.  Whilst  he  laboured  to  restore  the 
ancient  institutions  and  the  ancient  spirit  of 
liberty,  he  forgot  that  he  was  bestowing  a  boon, 
which  Rome  herself,  abject  and  degenerate, 
was  no  longer  worthy  to  receive,  nor  able  to 
enjoy. 

If  then  we  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  ancients,  however  plausible  in 
principle,  or  splendid  in  its  results,  was  not 
always  consistent  with  the  designs  of  universal 
benevolence ;  that  it  indulged  occasionally  in  ir- 
regular sallies  of  ambition,  or  proceeded  upon 
systematic  plans  of  public  robbery  and  ag- 
gression;— we  must  allow,  on  the  other,  that  it 
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frequently  took  a  more  legitimate  course,  and 
soared  to  the  highest  pitch  of  magnanimity  which 
human  virtue  is  capable  of  attaining.  On  a  cur- 
sory view  of  ancient  annals,  we  discover  many 
astonishing  instances  of  genuine  public  spirit,  of 
individuals,  who,  from  a  regard  to  the  rights  of 
mankind,  and  in  the  holy  cause  of  freedom  and 
justice,  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the 
service  of  their  country.  And  even,  in  many 
cases,  where  the  national  policy  was  not  guided 
by  the  most  unexceptionable  motives,  and  where 
it  deviated  from  the  path  which  equity  and  bene- 
volence would  prescribe,  it  is  with  difficulty  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  censure  that  generous  but 
misguided  enthusiasm,  which  prompted  men  to 
forego  personal  convenience,  and  to  encounter 
danger,  in  order  to  promote  the  imaginary  gran- 
deur and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  But  such 
conduct  is  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
public  spirit,  because  it  is  clearly  adverse  to  the 
general  happiness  of  mankind,  and  is  not  calcu- 
lated, upon  a  large  view  of  things,  to  advance  the 
real  interests,  even  of  the  nation  itself.  Nor,  in- 
deed, although  it  be  natural  for  us  to  treat  with 
indulgence  the  misdirection  of  a  feeling  originally 
noble,  do  we  view  it  in  the  same  light  with  a 
really  public-spirited  action  ;  for  we  revere  and 
honour  the  discreet  and  magnanimous  policy  of  a 
Pericles  or  an  Aratus,  an  Epaminondas  or  a  Phi- 
lopcemen,  whilst  we  lament  the  perversion  of 
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brilliant  talent  and  exalted  courage  in  an  Alcibi- 
ades  or  a  Gracchus. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  particular  in- 
stances of  public  spirit,  which  ancient  history  re- 
cords, it  is  fair  to  consider  them  in  the  days  of 
primitive  simplicity  and  virtue,  as  symptomatic  of 
the  general  feeling  of  the  times :  but  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  republics,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  manners,  and  as 
struggling  with  the  fashionable  and  increasing 
degeneracy  of  the  age.  It  is  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  that  an  era  of  frugality,  temperance, 
and  industry,  should  be  prolific  in  acts  of  disin- 
terested benevolence  ;  because  those  virtues  pre- 
serve a  healthy  state  of  moral  discipline,  and  ren- 
der each  individual  more  willing  and  more  able 
to  devote  his  time,  energies,  and  resources  to  the 
public  service.  Luxurious  refinements,  on  the 
contrary,  when  they  become  general  and  exces- 
sive, tend  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  public 
spirit  amongst  the  mass  of  the  community,  by 
confining  the  attention  of  men  to  projects  of  self- 
indulgence,  and  by  multiplying  their  artificial 
wants  beyond  the  compass  of  their  fortunes.  In 
this  state  of  society,  every  one  being  in  a  manner 
poor  amidst  riches,  becomes  selfish  upon  prin- 
ciple; those  generous  sympathies,  by  which  we 
are  induced  to  take  an  active  interest  in  our 
neighbour's  welfare,  are  enfeebled  or  destroyed, 
and  a  general  habit  is  induced  of  effeminacy, 
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avarice,  indolence,  and  churlish  indifference  to 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  community.  This 
must  ever  be  the  effect  of  unrestrained  luxury; 
and  it  was  remarkably  the  case  in  Greece  after 
the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Platsea ;  in  Rome, 
after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Macedonian  empire.  At  those  pe- 
riods, ambition  had  lost  the  check  which  the 
dread  of  a  foreign  enemy  had  imposed  upon  it,  and 
the  rapid  influx  of  eastern  refinements  wrought  a 
disastrous  change  in  the  opinions  and  manners  of 
the  people.  Demosthenes f  portrays,  in  vivid 
colours,  the  sad  contrast  which  his  own  times 
presented  to  those  of  Aristides  and  Miltiades, 
and  laments  the  absence  of  that  purity  of  senti- 
ment, the  extinction  of  those  pious  and  honour- 
able feelings,  which  had  laid  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  glory  of  those  illustrious  men.  In  his 

f  Arjiwaig,  fifv  roivvv  oucotfo/irjjwara  KOI  KaX\rj  roiavra  /cat  rotr- 
OVTO.  KctTtaKtvaaav  rifuv  itp&v  ical  T&V  tv  TOVTOIQ  avaQr\\nar^v  t 
wore  fJLij^evl  T&V  tTTi-yivo/iEj/wv  v7rtpflo\rjv  XcXctydar  iSiy,  d',  OVTU 
awQpovfQ  fjaav,  Kal  atyoSpa  iv  rtfi  Trjg  Tro\iTtiag  ijOei  p,kvovTt£,  Stare 
riiv  'Apiartifiov  Kai  TIJV  MtXrid<W  ical  rStv  TOTS.  XajUTrpwv  oiKictv 
I"ITIQ  a  pa  vfjiwv  oidtv,  oTroia  TTOT'  itrrlv,  opq,  TIIQ  TOV  ytirovog  oiifiiv 
atfjivorepav  ovffav'  ov  y<ip  tig  Trepiovaiav  tTrpdrrero  avrolg  TO.  rfjg 
TroXswf,  dXXd  TO  KOLVOV  av^tiv  (.KO.GTOQ  tfiero  dtiv.  'E«  fit  TOV,  rd 
Htv  'E\\r}vtica  TTICTUQ,  TO,  de  Trpbg  TOVQ  Qeovg  tv<rt(3u>£,  TO.  ft  iv 
avroig  t<ra)g  dtoiKsiv,  /utydXryv  ciKorw^  iicrfjaavTO  tvdaifjioviav. 
Olynth.  2. 

Montesquieu  too  remarks,  that  in  better  times  the  wealth  of  in- 
dividuals constituted  the  public  treasure ;  afterwards  it  became  the 
patrimony  of  private  persons. 
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day,  indeed,  and  it  was  the  same  in  the  corre- 

sponding period  of  Roman  history,  vanity  and 

the  lust  of  power   usurped  the  place   of  public 

spirit,  and  the  frugal  simplicity  of  ancient  times 

gave  way  to  a  thirst  for  wealth,  to  a  love  of  ease, 

and  taste  for  voluptuous  enjoyment.     The  public 

coffers  were  rifled  to  supply  the  extravagances 

of  the  theatre  and  circus  g  ;    the   offices   of  the 

state,  no  longer  courted  by  men   of  talent  and 

merit,  were  filled  by  the  opulent  and  the  power- 

ful, as  having  the  means  of  satiating  the  cravings 

of  a  venal  populace,  or  by  the  votaries  of  ambi- 

tion and  avarice,  who  destined  them  to  be  instru- 

ments of  rapacity  and  oppression  towards  the  ill- 

fated  provincials  and  allies  h.  The  spirit  of  liberty, 

changed  into  the  spirit  of  faction,  was  seen  no 

longer  in  the  free  expression  of  honest  difference 

of  opinion,  nor  in  the  contest  for  privileges  be- 

tween one  class  of  the  community  and  another. 

It  was  seen  not  in  the  struggles  between  senate 

and  tribunes,  between   plebeians  and  patricians 

(although  these,  indeed,  were  not  always  of  the 

most  honourable  kind),  but  in  the  base  efforts  of 

e  A  law  was  passed  at  Athens,  rendering  it  a  capital  crime  for 
any  one  to  propose  applying  the  money  designed  for  the  theatres  to 
military  service.  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Laws. 

h  As  Thucydides  says  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  death  of  Peri- 
cles (whom  he  describes  as  fvvctTog  T$  Tf.  aEiw/icrn  KOI  ry  yvayty, 
XprjudTOiv  Tf.  SiatyaviaG  a£wporaro£  ytvo/uvoc),  Kara  rag  iSias 
0i\or»/ii'ac  /cai  idia  Ktpdr)  KdKwg  tc  TI  otyaq  avTOvg  Kai  f£  TOVQ  Zvp- 
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individuals  to  exalt  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  public ;  in  the  vile  cabals  of  a  Cleon,  a  Ma- 
rius,  or  a  Sylla,  who,  in  pursuit  of  selfish  aggran- 
dizement, violated  every  tie  of  patriotism,  justice, 
and  humanity,  and  left  the  state  enervated  by 
luxurious  indulgence,  and  torn  by  intestine  divi- 
sions, an  easy  victim  to  the  designs  of  tyrannical 
usurpation. 

To  sum  up,  then,  in  few  words,  the  history  of 
ancient  patriotism,  it  seems  that  the  primitive 
Greeks  and  Romans  loved  their  country  with  an 
ardent,  but  not  always  an  enlightened  or  well- 
directed  affection,  which,  with  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  power,  degenerated  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition into  ambition,  then  became  enfeebled  by 
luxury,  and  sank  at  length  into  insensibility  under 
the  influence  of  despotism.  But  we  find  at  various 
periods  of  their  annals,  beautiful  patterns,  pat- 
terns more  numerous  and  perfect  than,  with  the 
inadequate  precepts  of  heathen  morality,  were  to 
be  expected,  of  genuine  public  spirit,  that  is,  of 
patriotism  enlarged  and  purified  by  the  dictates 
of  universal  philanthropy. 

It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  inquire 
briefly  how  far  the  patriotic  ardour  for  which  an- 
tiquity is  renowned,  may  be  traced  up  to  the  in- 
stitutions and  circumstances  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics, and  then  to  consider  from  what  cause  its 
errors  proceeded,  and  by  what  antidote  their  re- 
currence may,  in  part  at  least,  be  prevented. 
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It  appears  probable,  then,  that  the  principal 
circumstances  which  fired  and  invigorated  the 
patriotism  of  antiquity,  were  the  freedom  and  the 
smallness  of  the  ancient  commonwealths,  coope- 
rating with  the  peculiar  state  of  ancient  politics 
and  ancient  warfare. 

It  is  almost  superfluous,  indeed,  to  insist  upon 
the  efficacy  of  a  free  government  in  rousing  the 
zeal  of  a  people  in  its  defence.  For  it  is  obvious, 
that  they  who  have  most  to  lose  by  the  invasion 
of  a  right,  will  be  most  anxious  to  guard  it  from 
assault.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that 
those  citizens  who  experience  the  blessings  of  a 
rational  freedom  in  the  security  of  their  pro- 
perty and  persons,  will  be  the  most  eager  at 
every  call  of  public  necessity,  at  every  crisis  of 
national  danger,  to  make  a  stand  for  those  laws 
and  institutions,  which  they  have  ever  been 
taught  to  venerate  as  the  bulwarks  of  their  inde- 
pendence. It  is  notorious,  too,  that  while  despo- 
tism stints  the  growth  of  talent  and  virtue,  and 
dreads  them  as  unfriendly  to  arbitrary  power,  it  is 
the  tendency  of  well-regulated  liberty  to  quicken 
the  sympathies  and  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  to 
keep  alive  a  just  sense  of  its  dignity,  and  to 
strengthen  its  intellectual  and  moral  energies  :  so 
that  the  same  institutions  which  are  calculated  to 
engage  the  affections  of  the  citizens,  are  likely  to 
inspire  them  with  the  courage  and  wisdom  requi- 
site for  their  defence.  As  long,  then,  as  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans  enjoyed  a  moderately  equal 
government,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  who 
worshipped  freedom  with  the  devotion  of  enthu- 
siasts, and  who,  if  they  seldom  took  large  views 
of  civil  liberty1,  had  yet  a  keen  sense  of  its  ad- 
vantage to  themselves,  should  have  combated, 
with  so  desperate  and  successful  a  courage,  every 
attempt  to  crush  or  enslave  them.  And  even 
after  the  just  balance  of  the  republic  had  been 
destroyed,  and  liberty  had  been  buried  in  licen- 
tiousness, a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before 
the  people  were  so  wholly  enervated  and  es- 
tranged from  honourable  feeling,  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely insensible  to  the  public  welfare.  In  this 
interval,  whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  the 
higher  orders  of  the  state,  however  dreadful  the 
capricious  tyranny  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
the  mass  of  the  community,  being  themselves  the 
despots,  were  still  interested  in  preserving  their 
power  against  foreign  or  domestic  encroachments. 
And  as  in  a  despotic  government,  the  tyrant, 


1  Xenophon  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  nature  of  that 
liberty,  which  the  Athenian  democracy  so  eagerly  coveted.  'O  ydp 
dijfjiOQ  ov  pov\ETai  ivvofjiov^vrjg  rfjg  TroXswc,  avrbg  SovXttitiv,  aXX' 
iXfv9ipo£  slvai  ical  ap"%tiv'  TTJQ  tie  KaKovo^iaQ  avr<^  6\iyov  p,e\£t. 
"O  yap  ai)  vo/nl&ig  OVK  tvvofjitiaOai,  CLVTOQ  airo  TOVTOV  eo^vfi  6  dfj- 
[j-og,  Kai  sXevBepoQ  ianv.  'AOrjv.  TroXir. 

They  cared  not  about  the  maladministration  of  the  state,  provided 
they  were  free,  that  is  to  say,  exempt  from  those  legal  restraints 
which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  real  liberty. 
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from  his  being  the  person  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  greatness  of  the  empire,  is  often,  in  one  sense 
of  the  term,  a  patriotic  character,  so  when  popu- 
lar despotisms  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  the 
sovereign  %w«  were  frequently  actuated  by  an 
energetic,  though  not  a  benevolent  or  disinter- 
ested patriotism. 

But  farther,  what  must  have  wonderfully  tended 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  was  the 
smallness  even  of  the  leading  republics  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  It  is  well  known,  that  small  bodies 
are  more  closely  united,  and  more  vigorous  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  end,  than  large  communities  ; 
which  may  be  accounted  for,  not  only  from  their 
leading  more  easily  to  personal  friendships,  but 
from  the  circumstance,  that  in  a  limited  circle 
men  are  brought  more  frequently  and  immediately 
into  contact  with  one  another.  By  this  means 
their  sympathetic  feelings  become  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  common  welfare  ;  they  see  more 
clearly  that  they  are  pursuing  a  common  object, 
and  perceive  the  importance  of  vigorous  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. This  fact  alone,  if  well  considered,  will  go 
far  towards  accounting  for  that  prodigious  resolu- 
tion and  success,  with  which  the  ancient  common- 
wealths maintained  their  national  rights  ;  and 
thus  the  very  circumstance  which  increases  our 
admiration  of  their  patriotic  exertions,  may  be 
assigned  as  a  powerfully-concurring  cause  in  pro- 
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ducing  them.    The  whole  territories  of  the  Athe- 
nian, Spartan,  and  Roman  republics,  were  origi- 
nally but  a  single  province,  and  the  whole  strength 
of  that  province  was  concentrated  in  a  single  city, 
the  embryo  of  their  future  greatness,  the  nucleus 
round   which   all   their   subsequent    acquisitions 
were  formed.     Within  the  sacred  walls  of  Rome 
and  Athens,  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  in  propor- 
tion as  party  jealousies  were  excluded,  assembled 
like  one  great,  united  family :   they  lived,  they 
consulted,  they  transacted  business  together,  and 
together  repaired  for  public  debate  or  religious 
devotion,  for  manly  amusement  or  philosophical 
speculation,  to  the  forum  or  the  temple,  the  cir- 
cus or  the  portico.     By  this  promiscuous   and 
familiar  intercourse  of  the  assembled  people,  each 
citizen  was  enabled  to  realize  to  his  fancy  the 
complex   idea   which   his    country's    name    sug- 
gested ;  virtuous  emulation  was  roused,  the  force 
of  public  opinion  increased,  and  the  importance 
of  individuals  in  the  general  scale  visibly  exalted. 
Amidst  so  small  a  number,  each  person  would 
feel  that  his  single  vote  and  exertions  were  of 
consequence  to  his  country ;  and  the  thought  of 
this  would  excite  in  him  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  inspire  him  with  a  more  lively  interest  in  that 
government  of  which  he  himself  was  an  efficient 
member.     And   every  man  who  filled  a  public 
station  would  be  conscious  that  he  was  playing 
his  part  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  republic, 
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and  that  his  conduct  was  every  moment  exposed 
to  a  minute  and  jealous  scrutiny.  By  all  these 
circumstances,  public  virtue  was  stimulated,  and 
corruption  checked ;  mutual  sympathy  was  height- 
ened, patriotic  zeal  inflamed,  and  the  union  of 
public  with  private  interest  clearly  and  substan- 
tially demonstrated. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  we  may 
point  out  the  unsettled  state  of  ancient  politics, 
which  led  to  incessant  wars,  originating  in  the 
love  of  fame  or  power,  and  which  must  have  kept 
up  in  the  public  mind  a  constant  apprehension  of 
some  hostile  attack.  This  made  it  necessary,  in 
the  small  republics  of  ancient  times,  that  every 
member  of  the  state  should  be  trained  to  arms, 
and  that  he  should  hold  himself  prepared,  both 
in  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  for  every  emergency. 
And  as  habits  of  courage  are  formed  by  continual 
exposure  to  danger,  the  hazardous  state  of  un- 
certainty in  which  an  Athenian  or  a  Roman  was 
daily  living,  would  infuse  into  each  individual  a 
spirit  of  hardy  independence,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  the  bands  of  mutual  sympathy 
and  attachment  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  same 
commonwealth.  Turbulent  times  created  a  ne- 
cessity for  great  sacrifices  and  daring  exploits : 
and  on  the  same  principle  that  the  supply  of  a 
commodity,  in  the  transactions  of  commercial 
life,  is  generally  found  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  demand,  the  frequent  call  for  heroic  achieve- 
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ments  raised  up  the  patriots  who  were  to  perform 
them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  was  it  remarkable 
that  the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  long  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  governments  remained  entire,  were 
seldom  backward  in  vindicating  their  liberties  ; 
and  were  ready,  on  most  occasions,  to  sacrifice 
private  convenience,  and  even  life  itself,  for  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  surprising, 
that  with  an  ardent  attachment  to  their  own  so- 
ciety, accompanied  with  the  unenlightened  senti- 
ments of  moral  duty  which  generally  prevailed, 
their  patriotism  did  not  always  coincide  with 
public  spirit,  but  too  often  degenerated  into  a 
narrow  partiality,  fraught  with  evil  to  surround- 
ing nations,  and  inconsistent  with  the  social 
rights  of  mankind  ?  It  could  scarcely,  indeed,  be 
otherwise,  when  their  highest  inducement  to  po- 
litical integrity  was  the  love  of  glory,  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  laudable  motive  of  action,  but  very 
liable  to  perversion  when  uncontrolled  by  any 
higher  principle.  Cicero,  it  is  true,  maintained, 
that  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  steady  sacrifice  of  private  in- 
terests and  passions  to  the  public  good.  And 
some,  perhaps,  in  their  brighter  visions  of  fancy, 
would  aspire  to  those  blessed  abodes  amidst  the 
laurel  groves  of  Paradise,  which  the  poet  of 
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Mantua  has  assigned  to  the  self-devoted  victims 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm*.  But  these  were  not  the 
views  by  which  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were  ac- 
tuated. At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  they  had 
no  precise  idea  of  the  duty  of  universal  benevo- 
lence. The  generality  of  Athenians  would  be 
ambitious  of  the  name  of  fciXoroXeK1,  and  absorbed 
in  the  aggrandizement  of  Athens,  would  feel  little 
concern  for  the  interests  of  Greece  at  large  ;  and 
the  generality  of  Romans  would  be  studiously 
anxious  to  enlarge  the  dominion  of  the  imperial 
city,  but  would  slight  the  title  of  the  truly  public- 
spirited  man,  who  is  a  friend  at  once  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  mankind. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  to  which  these 
observations  conduct  us  ?  Is  it  not,  that  ancient 
patriotism  was,  in  many  instances,  defective,  be- 
cause the  sentiments  which  guided  it  were  not 
liberal  and  comprehensive ;  because  it  knew  not, 
and  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  know,  the 
control  of  the  great  law  of  universal  charity, 

k  Hie  maims  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi. 

JEv.  vi.  660. 

We  may  see  by  Alcibiades's  speech  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
what  feeling  was  often  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  patriotism.  To  & 
$iXo7roXi,  says  he,  OVK  iv  <£  ddtKovp.ai  i^u,  a'XX'  iv  y  aV0aXu>c  tiro- 

\lT6v9tV    Kdl  (fclXoTToXlg  OVTOQ   6pQ&£  OVK   OC  O.V   T)JV   tUVTOV  CtdlKWQ 

aVoXecrac  pj  tniy,  aXX'  OQ  av  IK  iravTOQ  TOOTTOV  Sid  Tb  iiriBvutiv, 
7r«pa0y  avrffv  avaXafiiiv.  Thucyd.  vi.  This  shows  us,  that  the 
self-styled  patriots  of  ancient  times  had  not  always  the  best  preten- 
sions to  that  appellation. 
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which  checks  the  extravagance  of  the  subordinate 
affections,  and  improves  them  into  perfect  virtue? 
From  this  very  defect,  however,  has  arisen  a  sup- 
position, that  patriotism  altogether  is  incompat- 
ible with  religious  principle,  and  that  its  ardour 
is  practically  discouraged  by  the  precept  of  uni- 
versal benevolence.  But  if  we  examine  the  sub-  4 
ject  attentively,  we  shall  find,  that  the  former 
part  of  this  supposition  is  founded  on  an  indis- 
criminate application  of  terms ;  the  latter  on  a  - 
wilful  perversion,  or  undesigned  misunderstand-^ 
ing  of  principles. 

If  indeed  the  love  of  our  country  be  essentially 
of  that  factious  kind,  which  makes  its  votaries, 
from  a  blind  preference  to  their  own  society,  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  every  other,  it  is  a  feeling 
pregnant  with  mischief  to  mankind,  and  therefore 
at  variance  with  every  maxim,  not  only  of  Chris- 
tianity but  of  reason.  But  there  is  as  wide  a  dif- 
ference between  spurious  and  genuine  patriotism, 
between  party  and  public  spirit,  as  between 
selfishness  and  self-love,  between  that  base  pur- 
suit of  private  emolument  which  leads  us  to  neg- 
lect or  to  encroach  upon  our  neighbour,  and  that 
well-regulated  instinct  which  directs  us,  in  quest 
of  our  own  real  happiness,  to  the  cultivation  of 
sentiments  and  the  performance  of  duties,  which 
most  effectually  guarantee  the  happiness  of 
society.  As  well  indeed  might  generosity  be  con- 
founded with  profusion,  arid  the  excess  of  every 
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virtue  with  the  mean,  as  a  narrow,  bigoted  pa- 
triotism with  the  attachment  of  those  enlightened 
men,  who,  regarding  their  country  as  a  part,  and 
to  them  by  far  the  most  important  part,  of  the 
great  community  of  mankind,  cherish  it  as  such 
with  ardent  affection,  and  are  ready  to  forward  its 
legitimate  interests  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  re- 
pose, their  property,  or  their  lives.  With  a 
surrender  of  selfish  feeling,  such  as  this  conduct 
displays,  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  is  in  strict 
alliance,  and  would  sanction  it,  as  falling  in  with 
the  designs,  and  as  the  only  means  of  giving 
practical  effect  to  the  suggestions  of  universal 
benevolence. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  supposi- 
tion just  mentioned,  which  would  insinuate  against 
the  Christian  scheme,  that  it  does  not  inculcate 
patriotism,  but  dilutes  its  strength,  by  extending 
the  public  affections  over  too  wide  a  surface ;  it 
might  evidently  be  urged  with  equal  force  against 
the  advocates  of  patriotism,  that  the  tendency  of 
their  principles  is  to  relax  the  bonds  of  private 
friendship,  and  to  damp  the  ardour  of  conjugal 
and  parental  sympathy.  To  enlarge  the  circle  of 
benevolence  in  the  one  case,  must  have  the  same 
effect  with  enlarging  it  in  the  other.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  general  principle  of  benevolence, 
or  the  calm  desire  of  public  good,  no  more  tends 
to  supersede  the  exercise,  or  even  to  impair  the 
energy  of  the  subordinate  affections,  than  self- 
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love,  or  the  calm  desire  of  private  good,  tends  to 
interfere  with  the  particular  appetites  which  lead 
to  its  gratification,  Universal  philanthropy  does 
indeed  preside  over  the  whole  train  of  social  affec- 
tions, curbs  their  exorbitances,  and  preserves 
each  of  them  in  its  due  proportion.  But  does 
reason,  when  she  controls  the  fury  of  the  pas- 
sions, weaken  their  legitimate  and  wholesome 
efficacy?  Or  does  universal  benevolence  cool 
the  virtuous  warmth  of  patriotism,  friendship, 
and  domestic  affection,  when  it  checks  their  irre- 
gularities, and  excludes  all  narrow  schemes  of  self- 
interest?  Does  it  not  rather  support  and  en- 
courage them,  by  giving  them  a  consistency  of 
operation,  by  unfolding  to  them  sublimer  views, 
and  stimulating  them  by  higher  motives  of  ac- 
tions ? 

If  then  the  duty  of  patriotism  be  not  expressly 
enforced  in  the  holy  precepts  of  the  gospel,  it  is 
because  all  that  is  rational  and  praiseworthy  in 
the  love  of  our  country  is  virtually  included  in 
the  command  of  universal  love,  which,  when  it  en- 
joins us  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
public  happiness,  gives  an  implied  sanction  to  the 
proper  means  of  attaining  it.  For  when  it  tells 
each  individual  to  fulfil  all  his  moral  duties,  to 
act  up  to  all  his  social  relations,  according  to  his 
station  and  capacity,  it  does  in  fact  recommend  a 
zeal  for  our  country's  interests,  as  presenting  the 
most  appropriate  and  extensive  field  for  the  exer- 
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else  of  public  beneficence,  In  this  way,  the  great 
principle  of  revealed  religion,  the  principle  of 
universal  benevolence,  leads  to  every  instance  of 
a  truly  generous  patriotism,  whilst  it  discourages 
and  reprobates  that  mischievous  partiality,  which 
would  make  our  country  a  faction  against  the 
rights  of  mankind.  It  lays  the  surest  foundation 
for  heroic  virtue,  by  subduing  the  selfish  propen- 
sities of  our  nature,  and  by  developing  more 
fully  the  grounds  of  that  natural  alliance,  which 
binds  us  to  our  fellow-creatures.  It  ordains,  that 
a  less  good  is  ever  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  greater, 
that  private  is  to  be  subordinate  to  public  in- 
terest, self-love  to  that  of  our  neighbour,  friend- 
ship to  public  duty,  patriotism  to  philanthropy 
But  instead  of  denouncing  the  more  private  feel- 
ings, it  enjoins  and  cherishes  them  as  the  first 
dawnings  of  a  more  diffusive  benevolence.  It 
approves  the  endearments  of  social  intercourse, 
as  calculated  to  wear  away  the  churlish  asperities 
of  the  disposition ;  and  by  a  process  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  the  intellect  observes,  in  its  ad- 
vance from  particular  truths  to  general  principles, 
it  rises  through  the  several  gradations  of  attach- 
ment towards  parents,  friends,  kindred,  country- 
men, until  at  length,  expanding  itself  into  the 
boundless  circle  of  universal  love,  it  embraces  the 
whole  compass  of  created  being,  and  is  itself  the 
end  and  sum  of  all  moral  perfection. 

To  us,  therefore,  both  as  Englishmen  and  as 

V.  II.  P.  II.  H 
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Christians,  patriotism,  thus  rightly  understood,  is 
recommended  as  a  duty  which  nature  prompts, 
which  reason  approves,  which  divine  authority 
has  ratified  and  consecrated.  It  is  our  happiness 
to  live  under  the  most  perfect  form  of  civil  polity, 
united  with  the  purest  form  of  religion.  We 
have  therefore  the  highest  incitement  of  interest, 
the  strongest  moral  obligation  to  consult  the 
public  good;  and  our  zeal  may  grow  warmer, 
while  we  reflect  that  our  civil  liberties  and  our 
faith  are  supported  on  a  common  basis ;  and  that 
in  protecting  our  constitution  against  the  violence 
of  war  and  faction,  we  are,  by  one  and  the  same 
effort,  securing  our  hearths  from  pollution,  our 
altars  from  sacrilege. 

It  is  true,  that  in  modern  times,  from  the  more 
general  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  nations, 
and  the  jealous  suspicion  with  which  the  balance 
of  power  is  maintained,  there  are  no  longer  the 
same  opportunities  for  the  display  of  that  heroic 
patriotism  which  we  admire  in  ancient  story. 
Wanton  aggressions  upon  neighbouring  territories 
more  rarely  occur,  and  the  champions  of  national 
liberty  are  less  frequently  called  into  action m. 

m  To  this  might  be  added,  that  from  the  improved  state  of  modern 
warfare,  the  exertions  of  individuals  are  seldom  so  prominently  con- 
spicuous in  battle  as  they  used  to  be :  the  efforts  of  a  single  arm 
no  longer  decide  the  fate  of  empires,  and  the  scale  of  victory  leans 
more  to  the  side  of  skill  and  discipline,  than  to  the  personal  courage 
or  prowess  of  an  isolated  warrior. 
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But  there  is  still  ample  scope  for  the  exertion  of 
public  spirit,  of  a  less  brilliant  perhaps,  but  more 
extensively  useful  character.     Let  it  be  our  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  separate  as  far  as  possible 
what  was  good  from  what  was  bad  in  ancient 
patriotism ;  to  rival  its  ardour  without  partaking 
its  excesses ;  and  to  raise  up  in  our  breasts  such 
an  honest  and  manly  zeal  for  the  public,  as  shall 
induce  us,  from  affection  as  well  as  principle,  to 
promote  their  aggregate  interests  by  the  sacrifice 
of  our  own.     Let  those  whose  station  and  talents 
entitle  them  to  assume  command,  pursue  an  en- 
lightened policy,  allaying  the  heats  of  faction,  and 
making  the  ends  of  party,  and  the  claims  of  per- 
sonal friendship,  subservient  to  the  general  good. 
Let  them  dare  to  be  unfashionable  and  unpopu- 
lar, if,  by  being  so,  they  can  improve  the  political 
or  moral  condition   of  their   fellow-countrymen. 
Let  them  countenance   those  institutions  which 
conduce  to  the  real  prosperity  of  the  state ;  those 
public  charities,  which  are  the  proudest  monu- 
ments to  national  honour.     And  let  them  instil 
into  all  whom  they  may  influence  by  precept  or 
example,  a  reverence  for  established  authority, 
and  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  privileges  both  of 
individuals  and  of  communities. 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  even  by  those  who 
move  in  a  humbler  sphere,  and  whose  actions  can- 
not be  considered  as  immediately  affecting  the 
whole  community,  there  are  many  little  sacrifices 
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that  may  be  made,  many  irksome  duties  that  may 
be  undertaken,  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their 
patriotism  :  that  all  may  cultivate  habits  of  frugal 
and  self-denying  industry,  and  may  abridge  their 
own  comforts  to  increase  their  means  of  circu- 
lating happiness,  and  of  mitigating  the  distresses 
of  those  around  them.  For  this  too  is  substantial 
patriotism;  this  is  real  benevolence  and  public 
spirit :  since  if  every  one,  in  his  own  department, 
were  to  serve  his  country  with  proportionate  zeal 
and  honesty,  the  pressure  of  human  suffering 
would  be  materially  lightened. 

Private  life  is,  in  truth,  the  nursery  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and  it  never  can  be  too  often  in- 
culcated, that  there  is  as  intimate  a  connection 
between  private  virtue  and  public  greatness,  as 
between  the  private  and  public  affections,  be- 
tween individual  and  national  happiness.  For 
every  state  must  prosper  in  proportion  as  its 
members  are  devoted  to  the  public  interest ;  and 
the  whole  experience  of  history  assures  us,  that 
the  age  of  simplicity  and  moral  virtue  has  ever 
been  remarkable  for  public  spirit.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  this  circumstance  :  for  the 
more  our  social  affections  are  cherished,  and  the 
more  we  are  withdrawn  from  the  pursuit  of  selfish 
gratification,  the  more  inclination  and  leisure  we 
have  to  listen  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  If 
then  we  agree  with  a  wise  and  enlightened  hea- 
then, in  maintaining  that  the  talents  and  re- 
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sources  of  individuals  are  the  true  riches  of  the 
state0,  we  are  also  justified  in  asserting,  that  every 
fresh  instance  of  private  virtue  is  an  additional 
pledge  for  national  prosperity;  and  consequently, 
that  the  most  honourable  and  liberal,  the  most 
benevolent  and  religious  man,  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  will  eventually  appear  to  have  been, 
the  best  friend  to  his  country,  and  the  noblest 
benefactor  of  mankind. 

C.  J.  PLUMER, 

ORIEL  COLLEGE. 

1823. 


n  Singulorum  facultates  divitiae  sunt  civitatis.     Cicero  de  Offic. 
iii.  15. 
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ATHENS  IN  THE  TIME  OF  PERICLES, 

AND  ROME  IN  THE  TIME  OF 

AUGUSTUS. 


SYNOPSIS. 

General  view  of  the  two  ages  : — the  parallel  turns  on  their  civili- 
zation. 

Civilization  considered  first  in  manners  : — manners  of  the  higher 
and  lower  ranks  shown  in  the  amusements  of  both  : — how  affected 
at  Athens  by  the  state  of  parties ;— at  Rome  by  the  state  of  public 
justice,  and  of  domestic  life  : — vices  most  prevalent.  Civilization 
considered  secondly  and  chiefly  in  the  state  of  knowledge  : — a  na- 
tion's progress  in  knowledge  distinguishable  into  three  periods : — 
(serving  for  heads  under  which  to  compare  their  advancement  in 
each:) — I.  Necessary  knowledge;  manufactures  and  agriculture. 
II.  Useful;  art  of  government.  III.  Elegant;  containing  §.  1. 
Literature;  oratory,  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  and  language  as 
showing  the  effect  of  all.  §.  2.  Fine  arts;  music,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing and  architecture.  Estimate  of  the  whole,  placing  Rome  in  the 
second  period,  and  Athens  in  the  third. 

Conjectures  on  the  causes  of  their  intellectual  excellence : — 
causes  of  general  powers  of  mind  : — causes  which  gave  direction  to 
those  powers.  Conclusion  adverting  to  final  causes  or  consequences 
to  mankind. 


ATHENS  IN  THE  TIME  OF  PERICLES, 

AND  ROME  IN  THE  TIME  OF 

AUGUSTUS. 


ATHENS,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Persia,  was  in  power  a  contented  subject  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  supremacy,  and .  in  science  and 
literature  surpassed  by  many  of  the  Asiatic  and 
Italian  colonies.  At  the  opening  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  she  was  the  first  maritime  power  in 
the  world,  and  held  within  her  walls,  we  might 
almost  say,  the  collected  genius  of  Greece.  The 
ascendency  which  she  had  gained  as  the  deliverer 
of  Greece,  with  the  voluntary  homage  paid  to  her 
leading  citizens  by  surrounding  states3,  combined 
to  draw  to  her  capital  every  distinguished  name. 
Thenceforward  to  be  an  Athenian,  if  not  by 
birth,  by  adoption,  if  not  by  adoption,  by  resi- 
dence; to  catch  the  manners,  the  speech,  and 
the  wit  of  Attica,  was  the  ambition  of  every  well- 
born Greek b.  And  to  the  confluence  of  foreign 

a  As  to  Themistocles  by  Sparta.  b  Thucyd.  vii.  63. 
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genius,  which  hence  ensued,  the  age  of  Pericles 
undoubtedly  owed  much  of  its  splendour:  but 
this  is  no  diminution  of  its  just  renown.  These 
foreigners  came  not  to  teach,  but  to  learn:  it  was 
the  general  preeminence  of  Athenian  talent  that 
drew  them  from  their  homes ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  that,  with  one  exception,  in  every  path 
of  literature  and  science  Athenians  led  the  way. 

The  changes  wrought  in  Rome  during  the  half 
century  which  followed  the  battle  of  Actium, 
were  more  gradual,  but  not  less  deep  and  exten- 
sive. We  behold  faction  and  tumult  subsiding 
into  tranquillity  and  ease  ;  the  stern  republican, 
and  the  rude  soldier,  softened  into  the  luxurious 
citizen  and  accomplished  courtier ;  and  a  general 
love  of  letters  succeeding  to  that  love  of  arms 
which  had  occupied  every  Roman  mind  for  seven 
hundred  years.  The  empire  was  at  peace,  and 
the  city  enriched  with  the  plunder  of  the  world : 
every  art  that  ministers  to  the  embellishment  of 
life  was  admired  and  fostered ;  and  their  lan- 
guage might  be  said,  like  their  capital,  of  brick 
to  have  become  marble. 

The  two  great  nations  of  antiquity  were  now, 
therefore,  at  the  summit  of  their  civilization  and 
their  power.  But  in  power,  in  their  political 
station  in  the  world,  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
each  other  ;  and  with  this,  therefore,  we  are  now 
concerned  only  as  it  was  connected  with  their 
civilization,  and  as  it  hindered  or  advanced  that 
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intellectual  dominion  which  we  feel  at  this  hour. 
We  have  to  consider  chiefly  their  manners,  and 
the  state  of  their  knowledge ;  both  which  must 
be  estimated  by  comparing  them  with  themselves 
at  other  periods,  and  with  each  other  in  this. 
Viewed  singly,  each  star  has  its  own  splendour  : 
but  to  know  its  peculiar  lustre,  we  turn  our  eyes 
to  other  luminaries,  or  to  the  dimness  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

I.  Manners,  the  proverb  says,  are  best  seen  in 
amusements  ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  individuals,  it 
maybe  extended  to  nations.  The  poor  Athenian, 
then,  whoc  sate  from  morning  to  evening  intent 
upon  the  scenes  of  .^Eschylus  or  Sophocles, 
(though  relieved  by  the  broad  humour  of  the 
comedian,)  had  surely  a  more  cultivated  mind 
than  the  Roman  plebeian*1,  who  broke  off  the 
dramatic  representation  to  gaze  on  gorgeous 
pageants,  or  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  spectacle 
of  beast  mangled  by  beast,  and  man  by  man. 
Nor  was  this  an  enjoyment  peculiar  to  the  popu- 
lace: knights  and  senators  would  hazard  their 
lives  in  forcing  their  way  into  the  circus,  and 
often  mixed  with  their  slaves  on  the  arena6.  The 

c  Twining's  Aristot.  Poet,  note  215. 

d  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  1.  185. 

e  Sueton.  Jul.  Caes.  39.  Some  no  doubt  felt  like  Horace  and 
Cicero  (Epist.  ad  Fam.  vii.  1.),  that  these  shows  did  no  honour  to 
the  national  taste.  But  the  uproar  and  confusion  (Garganum  mu- 
gire  putes,  etc.)  which  generally,  it  seems,  arose  from  the  quarrels 
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Athenians  of  rank  had  no  more  favourite  recrea  - 
tion  (for  the  dramatic  festivals  came  but  twice  a 
year),  than  the  assembling  in  the  groves  and  por- 
ticoes of  their  city,  to  hold  disquisitions,  to  listen 
to  the  sophist  or  the  philosopher,  or  to  refine 
their  conversation  in  the  circle  that  formed 
around  Aspasia.  They  did  not  hire  musicians 
for  their  entertainments,  but  each  guest  in  turn 
accompanied  the  lyre  with  a  songf,  which  was 
often,  like  the  melody,  unpremeditated.  The 
baths  of  Rome  were  thronged  with  reciting  poets; 
and  at  supper,  old  and  young  bound  their  heads 
with  laurelg :  but  to  show  that  this  was  only  an 
affected  love  of  letters,  the  same  men  admitted 
without  distinction,  to  entertain  the  intervals  of 
their  banquet,  the  lecturer  in  philosophy  with  the 
gladiator,  the  conjurer,  and  the  jester ;  a  practice 
not  uncommon  in  the  triclinium  of  the  emperor h. 
In  short,  the  Augustan  manners  were  in  refine- 
ment not  unlike  those  of  Elizabeth  in  our  own 
country.  Both  ages  produced  great  writers,  and 
in  both  a  passion  for  literature  had  newly  arisen, 

of  the  plebeians  and  the  knights,  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  character 
of  the  whole  assembly:  cf.  Veil.  Paterc.  ii,  126 ;  Tacitus,  i.  16. 

f  The  scolia.  See  Browne  on  Poetry  and  Music,  sect.  vi.  Bur- 
ney,  Dissert,  vol.  i. 

s  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4  ;  Epist.  ii.  1. 

h  Ad  communionem  sermonis  tacentes  vel  submissum  fabulantes 
provocabat :  et  aut  acroamata,  et  histriones,  aut  etiam  triviales  ex 
circo  ludios  interponebat,  ac  frequentissime  aretalogos.  Sueton. 
August.  74  :  cf.  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2.  98  ;  Juvenal,  v.  3. 
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and  was  the  reigning  fashion  of  the  court :  but 
knowledge  was  not  yet  generally  diffused,  and 
the  amusements  of  the  higher  orders  were  marked 
by  great  rudeness1.  The  Athenian  manners  must 
be  paralleled  by  a  later  age ;  and  there  is  in  them 
something  that  reminds  us  of  English  society 
under  Charles  the  second.  We  may  observe  in 
each  the  same  spirit  of  gay  and  careless  dissipa- 
tion, of  volatile  and  fiery  enthusiasm,  the  same 
love  of  wit  as  all  in  all,  the  same  affectation  of 
exterior  elegance,  joined  to  real  grossness.  Gra- 
vity and  sobriety  were  laughed  down,  in  England, 
as  fanatical  and  republican ;  in  Athens,  as  Spar- 
tan-like and  aristocratic. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  war,  the 
Areopagites  and  their  adherents,  though  with 
Cimon  at  their  head,  had  with  difficulty  main- 
tained their  ground  against  the  sudden  aggran- 
dizement of  the  commercial  and  naval  multitude. 
They  assumed  a  new  and  imposing  namek;  they 

1  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  391;  and  vol.  iii. 
cap.  ult.  To  match  the  lloman  games,  when  queen  Mary  visited 
the  princess  Elizabeth  at  Hatfield,  they  were  entertained  with  an 
exhibition  of  bear-baiting,  "  with  which  their  highnesses  were  right 
well  content."  Astrology  was  prevalent  in  both  ages:  Augustus 
stamped  his  money  with  the  constellation  of  Capricorn,  under  which 
he  was  born  (Arbuthnot,  Ancient  Coins),  and  Tiberius  was  himself 
a  caster  of  nativities  :  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  20. 

k  Instead  of  ol  apttrroi,  they  called  themselves  KaXoiicayaGoc 
hut  their  adversaries  called  them  0i\oXd*cwvfc  and  ^ttero^/y/tot.  After 
the  death  of  Cimon,  their  leader  was  Thucydides,  his  brother-in- 
V.  II.  P.  II.  I 
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gave  in  to  the  prevailing  fondness  for  the  liberal 
arts,  which  they  had  before  decried  as  effeminate, 
but  in  vain  :  the  Areopagus  was  at  length  de- 
posed, and  licentiousness  was  no  longer  rebuked 
or  discountenanced :  for  Pericles  ruled  by  cor- 
ruption, while  he  maintained  his  own  integrity 
unimpeachable.  Now  it  was  that  the  whole 
people  obtained  that  dearest  privilege  of  an  Athe- 
nian1, "free  permission  to  every  one  to  live  as  he 
pleased ;"  that  is,  they  were  exempted  by  law 
from  obedience  to  the  laws  ;  and  now,  said  the 
comic  poets  m, 


like  a  horse 


Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  they  broke  loose. 

From  this  time  their  character  was  a  strange 
compound  of  extremes  :  they  became  idle  and 
dependent,  yet  restless  and  factious  ;  slaves  to 
their  favourite  rulers,  yet  tyrants  to  each  other ; 
they  prided  themselves  on  their  hospitable  recep- 
tion of  foreigners,  yet  treated  them  with  insolence 
and  contempt0.  The  annals  of  this  period,  in- 
deed, compared  with  that  which  followed,  are 
pure  :  but  the  causes  of  those  enormities  were 

law.  Plutarch.  Pericl.  7,  8,  9.  and  Cimon ;  Plat.  Alcib.  i.  20 ; 
Thucyd.  viii.  48.  Pericles  alludes  to  them,  ii.  40. 

1  'H  avtTriTaKTog  TTCLGLV  EC.  rr\v  Siairav  l%,ovaia.  Thucyd.  vii. 

m  Plutarch.  Pericl.  12. 

n  Thucydides  ii.  39.  Mitchell's  Aristophanes,  Clouds,  note, 
p.  128. 
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already  working,  and  it  is  infamy  to  have  been 
the  parents  of  such  a  generation. 

In  the  moral  character  of  the  Augustan  age, 
dark  as  the  whole  picture  is,  there  are  two 
brighter  spots,  on  which  the  eye  may  dwell  with 
pleasure.  The  administration  of  justice,  on  which 
the  lower  and  more  numerous  classes  especially 
must  mainly  depend  for  the  substantial  comforts 
of  life,  appears  to  have  been  more  pure  at  Rome 
than  at  Athens :  for  in  one  the  office  of  serving 
on  juries  was  avoided  as  an  irksome  duty,  in  the 
other  eagerly  sought  as  a  source  of  profit  and 
influence0.  The  domestic  life  of  the  Romans 
also  wears  a  more  amiable  aspect :  they  are  more 
frequently  seen,  whether  in  the  city  or  the  coun- 
try, surrounded  by  their  wives  and  children1*; 
and  we  are  told  that  when,  amid  civil  wars  and 
proscriptions,  natural  affection  seemed  to  be 
almost  extinct,  it  was  still  powerful  in  the  female 
breastq.  For  the  rest,  we  may  hear  Virgil's  tes- 

0  Augustus  was  obliged  to  grant  the  "  judices"  some  immunities 
to  engage  them  to  take  the  office.    Sueton.  32.     These  "  judices 
selecti"   are  mentioned  with   respect  by  Horace,  Sat.  i.  4.  123. 
Though  Augustus  was  above  the  law  himself,  he  enforced  its  ob- 
servance upon  his  subjects,  and  improved  the  administration  in  each 
of  the  three  departments,  the  police,  the  civil,  and  the  criminal. 
Sueton.  32—36  ;  Dio,  liv.  18  :  cf.  Aristoph.  Vesp. 

P  Sueton.  August.  45.  Tpse  spectabat  cum  conjuge  ac  liberis 
sedens.  Horace  and  Virgil  abound  in  domestic  scenes,  which  they 
generally  place  in  the  country.  See  also  Cicero  de  Orat.  iii.  12. 

1  Id  tamen  notandum  est,  fuisse  in  proscriptos  uxorum  fidem 
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timonyr,  as  delivered  in  his  catalogue  of  infernal 
punishments ;  a  portrait  of  human  nature,  which 
would  naturally  take  its  colouring  from  the  wri- 
ter's own  experience,  and  the  truth  of  which  is 
confirmed  by  history.  The  crimes  he  has  enu- 
merated are3,  fraternal  hatred  and  filial  ingrati- 
tude, the  natural  offspring  of  domestic  wars  * ; 
betrayal  of  a  trust  which,  without  legal  sanction, 
had  till  these  times  been  kept  inviolably ;  avarice 
and  selfishness,  the  effect  of  exorbitant  wealth, 
which  had  made  legacy-hunting  a  profession" ; 
and  the  list  is  closed  by  adulterers,  traitors  to 
their  country,  and  deserters  of  their  party ;  of- 
fenders hardened,  like  all  the  former,  by  the 
Epicurean  disbelief  of  a  future  retribution,  which, 
as  Stoicism  had  been  the  creed  of  the  republic, 
now  came  in  as  the  religion  of  the  court,  and 
found  easy  acceptance  with  minds  enervated  by 
luxury  and  prone  to  servitude.  The  same  poli- 
tical discredit  must  have  checked  the  diffusion  of 

summam,  libertorum  mediam,  servorum  aliquam,  filiorum  nullam. 
Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  67. 

r  Hie,  quibus  invisi  fratres,  dum  vita  manebat, 
Pulsatusve  parens,  et  fraus  innexa  client! ; 
Aut  qui  divitiis  soli  incubuere  repertis, 
Nee  partem  posuere  suis,  qu<z  maxima  turba  est; 
Quique  ob  adulterium  caesi ;  quique  arma  secuti 
Impia,  nee  veriti  dominorum  fallere  dextras. 

^EN.  vi.  608. 

*  Cf.  Veil.  Paterc.  supra.  '  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  10. 

11  Hor.  passim.     Seneca  de  Benef.  vi. 
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Tully's  persuasive  morals,  which  might  else  have 
wrought  some  perceptible  change  on  the  popular 
mind.  But  we  can  hardly  believe  that  those 
writings,  which  to  Erasmus  and  Augustin  seemed 
scarcely  pagan,  were  not  working  with  wide  and 
salutary  operation,  though  it  was  in  secrecy  and 
silence. 

II.  As  a  standard,  by  which  to  estimate  their 
advancement  in  knowledge,  we  may  distinguish 
three  ages,  through  which  the  human  mind  gra- 
dually ascends  to  a  higher  range  of  inquiry.  The 
first  is,  that  when  men  study  chiefly  the  arts 
which  supply  the  mere  wants  of  society,  as  agri- 
culture, and  the  manufacture  of  implements  of 
peace  and  weapons  of  war :  when  skill  in  handi- 
crafts is  called  wisdom,  and  personal  courage  is 
virtue x.  This  is  succeeded  by  what  may  be 
named  the  age  of  legislation,  when  men  have 
learnt  to  know  their  rights  as  members  of  the 
community,  and  thence  to  prefer  one  form  of 
government  to  another  ;  the  arts  meanwhile 
being  improved  into  sources  of  comfort.  To 
this  age  belong  the  seven  wise  men,  the  great 
lawgivers  of  Greece.  The  third  and  last  period 
is  that,  when  policy  and  war  have  been  reduced 
to  system,  and  the  peaceful  arts  are  studied  as 

*  This  was  the  ivisdom  of  Homer's  age  :  ootyoQ  ijpapt  TSKTOJV 
cf.  Aristot.  Eth.  lib.  vi.  7  ;  Eng.  Bible,  Exod.  xxviii.  3.  'AptTtj 
is  usually  derived  from  apt?,  and  virtus  is  deduced  from  vir  by 
Cicero. 

i  3 
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ministering  elegant  pleasures :  and,  as  the  stream 
of  language  imbibes  a  taste  of  every  soil  through 
which  it  flows,  virtue y  is  now  the  spirit  of  ex- 
tended philanthropy,  and  wisdom  is  placed  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  visible  glories  of  nature, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  world.  This 
order  of  invention  then  may  be  conveniently  fol- 
lowed, though  it  is  plain  that  both  Athens  and 
Rome  had  left  the  first  of  these  ages  far  behind. 

1.  At  this  time,  each  nation,  for  its  own  pur- 
pose (Athens  to  ennoble  her  favourite  studies, 
Rome  to  preserve  a  hardy  race  of  soldiers),  had 
forbidden  to  free  citizens  the  exercising  of  manual 
occupations.  And  hence  the  general  silence  of 
their  writers  on  this  unattractive  subject :  but  it 
is  probable  that,  as  improvement  in  workman- 
ship would  keep  pace  with  improvement  in 
science,  the  useful  as  well  as  the  fine  arts  thrived 
best  at  Athens2.  In  their  agriculture  also  we 
are  interested  chiefly  as  illustrating  the  manners 
of  the  age.  Their  skill,  however,  if  we  did  not 
know  their  ancient  renown3,  might  be  inferred 
from  their  passionate  attachment  to  it ;  an  attach- 
ment heightened  in  these  times  by  the  contrast, 


y  Pericles'  speech.  Thucyd.  ii.  40.  That  the  eoty'ia  of  this  age 
consisted  of  physics  and  metaphysics  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

z  They  excelled  in  the  art  of  dying  (Anacharsis,  v.  59 ),  and 
their  coinage  was  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world.  Arbuthnot, 
chap.  vi. 

a  Anacharsis,  v.  59.     Gibbon,  i.  2. 
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which  was  presented  in  the  increasing  crowds 
and  noise  of  the  capital.  They  sought  their 
rural  abodes,  therefore,  to  take  shelter  from  a 
prevailing  party,  to  superintend  their  farms,  and 
to  vary  the  luxuries  of  life.  But  with  the  higher 
and  purer  enjoyment  of  the  country,  as  a  scene 
of  natural  beauty,  they  seem  to  have  been  un- 
acquainted5. Landscape  gardening,  the  poetry 
of  agriculture,  was  unknown :  the  villa  was  con- 
trived, not  to  please  the  imagination,  but  to 
pamper  the  senses.  The  Alps  were  thought  of 
by  a  Roman,  only  as  the  seats  of  cold  and  deso- 
lation, not  as  the  region  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenery  in  nature :  and  it  was  called  a  token  of 
false  taste,  when  painting,  in  the  Augustan  age, 
was  transferred  from  animate  to  inanimate  sub- 
jects of  imitation.  It  may  be  said,  that  garden- 
ing is  one  of  the  last  refinements  of  society c,  or 
that  in  Italy  and  Greece  such  beauties  were  too 
familiar  to  raise  admiration ;  but  it  would  rather 


b  Such  a  taste,  if  they  had  it,  might  be  expected  to  appear  in 
their  poetry,  as  we  are  said  to  have  learnt  it  from  our  poets,  especi- 
ally Milton  and  Pope  (VVarton,  Essay,  ii.  243)  :  compared  with 
whom,  or  with  Thomson,  Cowper,  and  others,  ancient  poetry  ap- 
pears remarkably  defective  in  this  quality.  There  are  perhaps  more 
frequent  touches  of  landscape  painting  in  the  Latin  poets ;  in  Lu- 
cretius (vid.  ii.  322),  Horace  (Epod.  ii.  13),  and  Virgil  (Georg.  ii. 
285,  437 ;  /En.  vii.  30),  and  these  may  have  tended  to  make  the 
painters  change  their  subjects.  See  Twining,  Aristot.  Dissert,  i. 
p.  30. 

c  Bacon's  Essays. 
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seem,  that  he  alone  can  truly  feel  the  charms  of 
nature,  who  has  been  taught  to  behold  them  with 
sentiments  exalted  by  devotion,  and  to  make  the 
universe  a  temple. 

2.  To  know  their  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
government,  we  need  not  inquire  what  degree  of 
civil  liberty  was  enjoyed  by  either  nation.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  Rome  lives  and  properties  were 
held  at  the  pleasure  of  one,  in  Athens,  of  many 
tyrants.  But  we  are  at  present  concerned  rather 
with  their  knowledge  than  their  practice.  And 
here,  to  recur  to  the  criterion  supplied  by  the 
language  of  the  day,  that  the  Romans  were 
behind  the  Athenians  in  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, though  not  therefore  in  the  solid  advan- 
tages of  knowledge,  appears  from  hence ;  that  in 
common d  acceptation  the  term  wisdom  was  by 
them  still  applied  to  political  prudence  only. 
But  in  this  wisdom  the  superiority  of  Rome  is  so 
fully  acknowledged,  as  almost  to  forbid  com- 
parison. If  we  look  to  internal  policy,  we  behold 
on  the  one  hand  an  unmixed  democracy,  the 
rudest  and  simplest  of  all  forms  of  government, 
as  being  merely  the  uniting  of  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers  all  in  one  body; 
on  the  other,  an  artificial  gradation  of  ranks,  and 
a  complicated  system  of  laws,  which  retained 

d  Cicero  is  obliged  to  explain  himself,  when  he  would  use  "  sa- 
pientia"  in  the  sense  of  philosophy.  Offic.  i.  43.  The  word  was 
now  applied  to  Epicurism.  Hor.  i.  Od.  34 ;  Lucret.  v.  10. 
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much  of  its  vigour e,  though  under  the  guidance 
of  a  single  hand.  The  Athenians  had  from  the 
time  of  Solon  been  gradually  departing  from  the 
true  principles  of  jurisprudence :  it  was  no  longer 
the  study  of  the  old,  it  was  no  longer  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  The  civil  law  of  Rome, 
which  has  been?  if  not  the  model,  yet  surely  the 
groundwork  of  jurisprudence  to  all  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe,  received  at  this  time  such  im- 
provement, as  to  form  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and,  as  some  call  it,  a  golden  agef:  as  if  the 
Roman  genius,  excluded  from  other  fields  of 
action,  had  here  expatiated  with  fresh  vigour 
and  freedom.  The  profession  now  divided  under 
the  two  great  leaders,  Antistius  Labeo,  a  man  of 
high  republican  spirit,  and  the  courtier  Ateius 
Capito ;  one  distinguished  for  his  adherence  to 
the  letter,  the  other  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
And  to  the  rivalry  of  the  two  schools  is  in  part 
attributed  the  long  continuance  of  enlarged  know- 
ledge, and  even  of  pure  taste  visible  in  the  legal 
writings,  after  it  had  disappeared  elsewhere. 
But  in  external  policy,  in  the  conduct  of  empire, 
what  resemblance  is  there  between  a  dominion 
maintained  by  open  force  g,  and  one  established  on 

e  Especially  in  the  judicial  part,  see  above  :  its  administration  is 
illustrated  too  by  the  history  of  St.  Paul. 

f  Butler's  Horae  Juridical,  p.  48. 

£  Athens  levied  conscriptions  from  her  allies  by  a  fleet  which 
went  round  every  year. 
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the  minds  of  men  by  the  powerful  but  secret 
influence  of  policy  and  law  ?  between  controlling 
a  few  states  united,  as  into  one  family,  by  com- 
mon origin,  by  similarity  of  manners,  religion,  and 
government,  and  incorporating  into  one  empire, 
and  holding,  as  the  poet  truly  called  it,  in  willing 
obedience,  all  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
globe? — Here  then  is  seen  the  strength  of  the 
Roman  genius.  They  have  been  the  authors  of 
civilization11,  first  to  those  who  owned  their 
power,  and  afterward  to  those  who  raised  king- 
doms on  their  provinces :  and  to  the  praise  of 
conferring  this  benefit  upon  mankind,  the  Au- 
gustan age  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  principal, 
though  not  an  exclusive  claim. 

Education  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  civil 
government,  though  in  neither  nation  was  it  con- 
ducted by  the  state.  The  end  proposed  by  the 
Athenians,  as  conveyed  in  emblem  by  the  statues 
which  they  erected  in  their  gymnasia',  was  to 
unite  eloquence  and  ingenious  arts  with  strength 
and  activity  of  body.  The  child,  therefore,  was 
put  under  the  instruction  of  three  teachers k,  the 
grammarian  and  musician,  who  were  often  the 
same1,  and  the  master  of  the  exercises.  In  the 

h  Gibbon,  chap.  2. 

'  The  'Epjueprt/cXtti.  Harris,  Philol.  Inquiries.  In  this  small 
state,  where  the  citizen  and  soldier  were  the  same,  there  was  one 
education  for  all. 

k  Vit.  Sophoclis,  et  vit.  Platonis.  '  Quintil.  i.  8. 
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palaestra  he  was  to  acquire  that  grace  and  vigour, 
which  would  fit  him  at  once  for  defending  his 
country  in  war,  and  adorning  it  at  the  great 
national  games.  As  the  books,  which  he  learnt 
from  the  grammarian,  were  at  this  time  chiefly 
poems,  the  knowledge  of  music  was,  for  this 
reason  alone,  indispensable.  From  the  same 
source  he  was  to  learn  whatever  moral  instruc- 
tion he  did  not  receive  from  his  parents :  and  it 
is  likely,  that  in  these  legendary  tales  the  chief 
lesson  would  be  valour  and  patriotism ;  a  lesson 
which  would  sink  deep  into  the  mind m,  but 
tended  to  make  virtue  the  mere  ebullition  of 
strong  feeling.  The  pupil,  who  would  go  beyond 
these  narrow  limits,  if  his  inclination  led  him  to 
the  study  of  nature,  went  to  the  philosopher ; 
but  to  learn  state  policy,  to  know  the  interests  of 
his  country,  and  her  relations  to  the  rest  of 
Greece,  for  this  it  was  the  weakness  of  the  Peri- 
clean  age  to  apply  to  the  itinerant  professor  of 
universal  knowledge,  the  sophist.  The  Roman 
nobleman,  after  receiving  such  instruction,  as  the 
mother's  attainments  or  the  father's  leisure  could 
supply,  among  which  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 
were  often  learnt",  as  a  brief  summary  of  mo- 
rality ;  after  practising  elocution,  and  acquainting 

m  "  Give  me  the  making  of  a  people's  rhymes,  and  I  will  let 
who  will  make  the  laws."     Scotch  proverb. 
n  Cicero  de  Legg. 
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himself  with  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  by  the 
aid  of  some  foreigner  °,  perhaps  by  a  residence  at 
Athens, — then,  when  the  Athenian  became  the 
disciple  of  the  foreign  sophist,  the  Roman  placed 
himself  under  some  eminent  senator,  to  learn  the 
laws  of  his  country  from  those  who  alone  could 
know  them,  his  aged  countrymen.  Nothing  can 
show  more  strongly  the  Athenian  love  of  novelty, 
and  the  Roman  adherence  to  established  usages, 
and  to  "  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors  p." 

3.  From  necessity  to  convenience,  from  conve- 
nience to  superfluity,  is  the  natural  progress  of  a 
being,  wrhose  happiness  is  placed  rather  in  pur- 
suit than  in  possession.  In  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, therefore,  however  imperfectly  under- 
stood, the  Athenians  had  found  satiety.  They 
now  took  for  their  ruling  and  primary  occupation 
the  study  of  elegant  knowledge q,  which  compre- 
hended, in  their  enlarged  views,  all  literature  and 
all  art.  These,  then,  are  the  luxuries  of  know- 
ledge ;  endangering,  like  other  luxuries,  the 
sound  and  healthful  constitution,  but,  in  their 
proper  use,  opening  the  mind  to  the  noblest  en- 
joyments of  an  intellectual  nature,  as  commercial 
refinements  are  the  completion  of  polished  life. 

§  1 .  The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  pre- 

0  Sueton.  de  Claris  Grammaticis  et  Rhetoricis. 
P  "  More  atque  institute  majorum." 
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sents  at  the  first  view  a  strange  disproportion. 
We  see  Roman  excellence  all  confined  to  one 
short  period ;  the  Grecian  extending  through 
some  centuries  with  unabated  lustre1".  But  this 
is  the  triumph  of  many  over  one  :  the  numerous 
republics  of  Greece  had  each  in  turn  shone  forth 
above  their  fellows  ;  and  now,  but  not  till  now, 
arose  on  Athens  a  day  of  brightness,  which  far 
surpassed  them  all.  It  is  therefore  our  business 
to  fix  the  claims  of  this  era,  as  well  as  to  compare 
it  with  the  Augustan. 

The  oratory  and  philosophy  of  Rome  had 
reached  their  perfection  in  the  preceding  age.  In 
Cicero  they  had  been  displayed  in  that  excellence 
which  is  the  genuine  result  of  their  union :  but 
after  his  death  men  could  no  longer  think  or 
speak  with  freedom.  Excluded  from  the  forum5 
and  the  senate e,  the  orator  had  no  other  province 
left  him,  but  to  declaim  in  the  school  of  the  rhe- 
torician, or  to  plead  in  -a  court  of  justice,  which 
depended  for  the  free  exercise  of  its  powers  on 
"Caesar's  pleasure."  The  most  eminent  in  this 
declining  age  were  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Messala. 
What  they  might  have  been  in  a  republic,  can  be 
conjectured  only  from  their  character  as  given  by 

r  From  Homer  to  Apollonius  Rhodius  is  680  years. 

s  The  right  of  election  was  not  openly  taken  from  the  people  till 
the  next  reign. 

1  Augustus  was  obliged  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  senate  by 
fines.     Dio  Cassius. 

V.  II.  P.  II.  K 
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Quintilianu  :  in  which,  however,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  betrayed  into  error 
by  the  very  faultlessness  of  their  model.  Not 
hoping  to  attain  to  Tully's  incomparable  union  of 
strength  and  elegance,  they  endeavoured  to  sur- 
pass him  in  one  at  least  of  these  qualities  :  and 
thus  the  one  became  elaborate  and  stiff  (re turning 
to  the  manner  that  preceded  the  Ciceronian),  the 
other  fell  into  that  florid  and  feeble  style,  which 
was  now,  by  the  examples  of  Maecenas  and  Ovid, 
daily  growing  more  prevalentx.  In  philosophy 
Cicero  left  behind  him  a  still  more  total  void. 
But  it  has  been  already  observed,  that  they  who 
at  Athens  would  have  been  philosophers,  at 
Rome  became  lawyers.  Not  that  the  study  was 
entirely  abandoned  to  foreigners ;  it  was  probably 
sought  by  manyy,  and  with  all  the  ardour  which 
the  attraction  of  novelty  could  add  to  subjects  of 
everlasting  interest.  But  of  these,  none  till  Se- 
neca attained  to  such  eminence,  as  to  transmit 
their  names  to  posterity2. 

As  the  Augustan  age  shows  the  disunion  and 
decline  of  oratory  and  philosophy,  so  in  the  age 
of  Pericles  we  see  them  flourishing  together,  and 


u  Lib.  x.  1 ;  xii.  11. 

x  Gedoin.  praef.  Quintil. 

y  Virgil,  it  is  likely,  only  expresses  the  general  passion  for  philo- 
sophical inquiries,  when  he  says,  "  Me  vero  primum,"  etc.  Georg. 
ii.  476. 

z  Quintil.  x.  1. 
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each  strengthened  by  this  natural  alliance.  They 
have  hence  in  their  general  character  a  strong 
resemblance :  both  are  daring  and  sublime.  The 
eloquence  of  Pericles,  indeed,  is  known  to  us 
chiefly  by  its  effects  :  but  history*  has  preserved 
a  faint  transcript,  some  scattered  features,  which 
may  aid  our  conception  of  those  powers  to  which 
Athens  for  forty  years  paid  unresisting  obedience. 
It  wras  not  only  a  chain  of  reasoning,  though 
close  and  cogent  as  if  delivered  in  the  Areo- 
pagus ;  it  was  not  only  a  display  of  imagination, 
however  chastened  from  Asiatic  luxuriance ;  nor 
a  mere  appeal  to  the  passions,  however  moving 
and  vehement :  it  was  a  combination  of  all.  The 
minds  of  his  hearers,  yielding  to  every  impulse, 
were  left  at  last  not  soothed  with  calm  delight, 
but  oppressed  with  astonishment  and  awe.  This 
was  the  predominant  feeling,  which  Pericles  alone 
of  Athenian  orators  could  inspire  :  for  he  alone 
was  superior  to  his  audience :  and  hence  he 
would  not  entreat,  knowing  that  he  could  com- 
mand. Like  Milton,  he  knew  how  to  please,  but 
his  element  was  greatness6. — Yet,  though  such 

a  Thucyd.;  Plutarch.;  Aristot.  Rhet. ;  Quintil.  xii.  10  ;  Cice- 
ron.  Orator,  ii.  22  ;  de  Oratore,  iii.  34  ;  de  Claris  Or.  9.  11.  It  is 
a  contemporary  of  Pericles  who  says,  Hti9<jj,  ri]v  rvpavvov  avOpw- 
TTOIQ  \iovr\v  (Hecub.  804),  a  personification  not  received  by  the 
Romans:  cf.  Cicer.  de  Claris  Or.  xv.  A  temple  was  erected  to  her 
and  Venus  near  the  Acropolis.  Leake's  Athens. 

b  Hujus  suavitate  maxime  hilaratae  sunt  Athenac,  hujus  uberta- 
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were  the  effects  wrought  by  his  eloquence,  we 
may  still  believe  that,  till  Demosthenes  appeared, 
Greece  had  never  seen  a  perfect  orator.  Elo- 
quence, like  poetry  and  music,  has  most  power 
over  rude  and  simple  minds :  and  Pericles  per- 
haps was  strong  by  the  weakness  of  his  audience. 
They  who  had  not  yet  matured  their  judgment 
by  the  comparison  of  many  models0,  would  natu- 
rally be  captivated  by  what  was  new  and  uncom- 
mon :  and  Athenians  would  not  be  displeased  to 
be  sometimes  addressed  in  language  above  their 
comprehension*1.  There  is  something  of  this  dis- 
cernible in  the  style e,  that  distinguished  the 
orators  of  this  day.  It  was  their  aim  to  give 
force  and  energy  by  compression,  by  antithesis, 
by  bold  images  and  figures ;  and  in  the  senten- 
tious maxims  with  which  they  abounded,  homely 

tem  et  copiam  admiratae,  ejusdem  vim  dicendi  terroremque  timue- 
runt.  De  Claris,  xi.  Cum  delectatione  aculeos  etiam  reliquit  in 
animis  eorum,  a  quibus  esset  auditus.  Ibid,  ix  ;  de  Orat.  34. 

c  It  was  not  till  the  deposal  of  the  Areopagus  (B.C.  460,  the 
year  after  Cimon's  ostracism)  that  the  assembly  became  the  sole 
theatre  of  rhetoric.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenic!. 

d  Cf.  Orator,  ix.  cum  Thucyd.  iii.  38. 

e  His  temporibus,  quod  dicendi  genus  viguerit,  ex  Thucydidis 
scriptis,  qui  ipse  turn  fuit,  intelligi  maxime  potest.  Grandes  erant 
verbis,  crebri  sententiis  (which  are  the  proverbs  of  an  earlier  age 
disguised),  compressione  rerum  breves,  et  ob  earn  ipsam  causam  iri- 
'terdum  subobscuri.  De  Claris,  vii.  Lysias,  Antiphon,  and  Ando- 
cides,  who  practised  judicial  rhetoric  chiefly,  belong  rather  to  the 
next  age.  Cicero  de  Orat.  22.  The  Epideictic  had  not  yet  become 
a  distinct  kind. 
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truths  were  delivered  in  stately  and  measured 
periods.  Hence  they  sometimes  became  turgid, 
and  sometimes  obscure  ;  leaving  to  their  succes- 
sors the  praise  of  that  native  ease  and  perspi- 
cuity, which  gives  more  permanent  delight,  though 
less  adapted  for  striking  the  soul  with  admiration 
and  amazement.  How  much  they  owed  to  their 
eloquent  ancestors f,  from  Solon  downwards,  can- 
not be  accurately  known.  Pericles  had  heard 
Themistocles,  and  probably  surpassed  him  in 
correctness  of  language,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  parts  :  for  he  first  committed  his  speeches  to 
writing  before  delivery8. 

But  whatever  had  been  done  for  him  by  his 
predecessors,  there  was  among  his  philosophical 
contemporaries  one,  whose  loftiness  of  mind,  and 
whose  stores  of  knowledge,  were  thought  to  be  so 
largely  communicated  during  a  long  intimacy, 
that,  in  the  language  of  that  day,  "  he  forged  the 
thunderbolts  which  this  Jupiter  wielded."  Anax- 
agoras  of  Clazomenseh,  the  fourth  leader  of  the 
school  of  Thales,  having  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Athens,  was  there  for  thirty  years  not  less  su- 
preme in  philosophy,  than  his  great  scholar  was 

f  Cicero  de  Claris  Or.  viii. 

s  Suidas  voce  UspiKXrjg.  Plutarch  says,  his  reason  was  the  fear 
of  letting  some  unguarded  phrase  escape  him. 

h  Plutarch.  Yit.  Periclis;  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Anaxag.;  Cicero 
de  Claris  Or.  xi.  et  alibi;  Travels  of  Anacharsis  ;  Meiners,  Historia 
Doctrinae  de  Vero  Deo,  sect.  v. 

K3 
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in  oratory.  He  taught  what  was  then  called  a 
discovery  (for  his  predecessors  had  omitted,  and 
his  contemporary  Diagoras  of  Melos  boldly  de- 
nied the  tenet,)  that  the  order  and  beauty  of  the 
universe  was  the  work  of  a  Divine  Mind,  who 
still  upheld  and  governed  what  he  had  made. 
This  doctrine,  which  he  inculcated  with  real  en- 
thusiasm, had  for  a  time  the  genuine  force  of 
truth;  and  his  opponent  Diagoras  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  public  magistrates.  He  numbered 
among  his  disciples,  besides  Pericles,  Archelaus1 
the  first  Athenian  who  taught  at  Athens,  and  the 
poet  Euripides:  and  if  his  philosophy  gave  a 
higher  tone  to  the  dictates  of  the  orator,  not  less 
did  it  kindle  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  by  the 
magnificent  scene  of  nature  which  it  opened  to 
his  viewk.  The  support  of  such  men  gave  to  the 
Ionian  school  an  ascendency  in  Athens,  before 
which  its  Italian  rival  seems  to  have  declined  ; 
though  it  had  earlier  possession  of  the  public 
mind,  and  was  maintained  by  the  subtle  reasoning 
of  Zeno,  and  adorned  by  the  splendid  poetry  of 
Empedocles.  Pericles  had  when  young  been  a 
hearer  of  Zeno,  but  he  chose  Anaxagoras  for  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  his  maturer  years,  and  the 


'  The  preceptor  of  Socrates. 

k  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  observes,  that  he  has  twice  made  open 
mention  of  these  doctrines  in  the  Phaeton  and  the  Orestes.  His 
love  of  moralizing  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  Socrates. 
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philosopher  of  Elea  retired  to  his  native  town, 
disgusted,  as  he  said,  with  Athenian  vanity1. 

In  a  comedy  of  the  Roman  Menander  m,  an  old 
man  commends  his  son,  because  he  followed  with 
moderation  what  other  young  men  made  their 
sole  employment,  "  whether  it  was  the  training  of 
horses,  the  breeding  of  hounds,  or  the  study  of 
philosophy." — What  then  was  that  philosophy, 
which  became  to  many  of  the  Athenian  youth  a 
ruling  passion?  What  was,  emphatically,  the 
wisdom  of  the  age  of  Pericles  ?  It  was  not  the 
conducting  of  physical  inquiries  with  the  slow 
and  patient  spirit  of  research,  that  feels  its  way 
by  experiment,  and  seeks  only  the  permitted 
exercise  of  the  understanding,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  useful  arts.  This  was  left  to  humbler 
and  more  sober  minds,  to  Metonn,  and  Hip- 
pocrates0, with  their  few  and  unheard  of  fol- 
lowers, and  to  their  despised  neighbours  at  Me- 
gara  p.  Nor  did  they  employ  their  great  powers 
in  inculcating  and  defining  men's  moral  and 
social  duties,  and  in  correcting  those  misconcep- 
tions of  the  law  of  nations,  which  were  so  preva- 
lent in  Greece q.  That  was  the  wisdom  of  a 
former  age,  of  Solon  and  his  contemporary 

] Diogenes  in  Vita.  m  Andra,  sub  init. 

11  The  inventor  of  the  lunar  cycle,  and  an  Athenian. 

0  Hippocrates  of  Cos. 

P  The  school  of  Euclid,  but  some  years  after  this. 

1  Mitford,  vol.  iii.  p.  194,  8vo. 
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worthiest  The  philosophers  of  this  age  were 
framers  of  worlds ;  inventors  of  theories  on  the 
universe,  on  the  constitution  of  man,  and  on  the 
divine  nature.  To  explain  these  overwhelming 
mysteries  they  strained  the  feeble  powers  of  hu- 
man intellect,  unchecked  by  any  sense  of  weak- 
ness, till  that  intellect  sometimes  sunk  beneath 
the  effort. 

But  this  visionary  world  of  wonders,  however 
attractive,  gave  place  often  to  things  of  nearer 
interest;  the  defence  of  life  and  property,  and 
the  competition  for  political  power.  To  secure 
these,  all  must  be  speakers ;  and  defect  of  talent 
must  be  supplied  by  the  rules  of  art :  but  who 
could  be  found  in  Athens  to  teach  Athenians  ? 
Hence  arose  the  sophists s,  a  race  of  men,  whose 
very  name  has  been  handed  down,  in  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  to  endless  ridicule  and 
detestation.  Yet  there  were  probably  among 
them  men  of  real  genius,  who  by  the  use  of  more 
ornamental  language,  and  more  skilful  method, 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  Athenian  elo- 


r  The  seven  all  left  behind  them  some  moral  apothegm,  as 
ayav,  etc. 

s  The  chief  at  this  time  were  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  whom  Pericles 
heard,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and  Protagoras  of  Abdera.  The  opinion 
of  them  here  given  is  taken  from  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  (Anachar.  iv, 
etc.),  and  is  founded  by  him  on  the  representation  of  Cicero  and 
other  writers,  as  less  prejudiced  than  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  whom 
Mitchell  follows  in  his  Preliminary  Discourse  to  Aristophanes. 
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quence.  For  their  pretensions  to  universal  know- 
ledge *,  the  weakness  of  their  admirers  is  as  much 
to  blame  as  the  arrogance  of  the  teachers.  But 
when  they  went  on  to  make  eloquence  consist  in 
an  empty  parade  of  words,  to  exact  enormous 
sums  from  their  scholars,  and  to  confound  the 
distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  it  was  time 
that  some  one  should  arise,  and  reestablish  the 
empire  of  nature  and  of  reason. — And  such  an 
advocate  of  truth  was  found  in  Socrates.  Of 
humble  rank,  without  friends  or  party,  with  no 
other  aid  than  his  own  strength  of  understanding 
and  powers  of  wit,  he  undertook  to  expose  not 
only  the  pretensions  of  the  sophist,  but  the  phi- 
losopher's perversion  of  science,  and  if  possible 
to  reclaim  his  countrymen  from  that  pride  of 
knowledge,  in  which  both  had  their  source. 
This  he  made  the  business  of  his  long  life,  and 
attested  his  sincerity  by  a  voluntary  death.  But 
neither  had  the  evil  yet  reached  its  height,  nor 
did  Socrates  begin  to  teach  its  remedy,  till  what 
may  be  called  a  new  era  began,  when  civil  war 
gave  full  scope  to  every  malignant  passion u. 

Contemporary  with  Socrates,  almost  to  a  year, 
the  historian  Thucydides  was  now  maturing, 

1  Xenophon  says  of  his  friend  Proxenus,  ev9i)<;  /zapa/ciov  uv,  CTTC- 
&v[A£i  ytveaOai,  dv?}p  rot  ^tyaXa  Trparrtiv  iKaroQ,  Kai  diet.  TCIVTTJV 
ri]v  E7riQvp.iav,  idwKt  ropyiq.  apyvpiov  T($  Atovrivy.  Anab.  II. 
vi.  16. 

u  'Ore  iraaa  idea  KrafcorpoTriag  (career);.     Thucyd. 
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under  Anaxagorasx  and  Antiphon,  that  know- 
ledge and  eloquence,  which  was  to  be  employed 
in  recording  the  events  of  the  coming  age.  In 
this  species  of  writing,  apparently  so  easy,  which 
yet  has  in  every  nation  been  so  low  in  arriving  at 
perfection  y,  the  two  ages  seem  to  have  attained  to 
equal  though  not  similar  excellence.  Both  had 
learnt  from  the  attempts  of  their  predecessors, 
that  it  was  the  business  of  an  historian  not  to 
repeat  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  but  to  investi- 
gate their  evidence ;  not  to  register  every  minute 
occurrence,  but  to  select  the  most  important; 
and  lastly,  not  merely  to  relate  transactions,  but 
to  adorn  them,  to  give  to  each  its  due  prominence, 
and  clothe  the  whole  in  the  pleasing  colours  of  an 
easy  yet  elevated  style.  But  though  history  was 
thus  equally  matured,  the  two  historians  received 
a  distinctive  character  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  wrote.  Grecian  history  had, 
till  now,  been  composed  only  for  recital  at  the 
national  assemblies,  which  was  to  them  what 
publication  by  printing  is  to  us,  and  hence  from 
a  poetical,  it  had  gradually  passed  into  a  rhetori- 
cal form.  The  minstrel  of  the  Homeric  banquet 
was  now  the  reciter  of  his  country's  deeds  or  his 
own  travels,  who  contested  the  prize  before  the 


x  Vita  Thucyd.  Marcellin. 

y  The  progress  of  Roman  history  is  traced  by  Cicero  (de  Orat. 
ii,  12);  of  Greek  by  Barthelemy.     Anachar.  v.  368. 
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applauding  thousands  of  Olympia2.  Thucydides, 
presaging  that  his  work  would  outlive  the  forms 
of  society  then  constituted,  wrote  expressly  for 
after-ages ;  not  to  be  heard,  but  to  be  read.  He 
therefore  withdraws,  as  it  were,  behind  his  narra- 
tive, seldom  obtruding  his  own  remarks,  but 
transferring  the  orator's  part  from  himself  to  his 
agents,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  agreeably 
diversifies  his  relation.  This  mode  then,  which 
from  the  pleasure  it  affords  by  bearing  the  reader 
smoothly- on,  has  been  received  as  the  model  of 
historical  narration,  was  the  happy  invention  of 
Thucydides.  It  is  Livy's  praise,  with  the  policy 
of  his  nation,  to  have  made  another's  invention 
his  own.  For  their  style,  as  Livy's  pathos  and 
imagination  sometimes  swells  into  an  exuberance 
of  ornament a,  which  shows  that  the  age  of  pro- 
priety was  almost  gone  by,  so  in  Thucydides 
there  is  a  harshness  and  formality  (the  elaborate 
work  of  a  mind  crowded  with  ideas)  which  was 
not  yet  softened  into  ease  and  grace. 

The  poetry  of  Greece,  being  the  offspring  of 
original  invention,  underwent  a  natural  succession 


z  Herodotus  shows  the  last  traces  of  this  style,  being  poetical  in 
diction,  and  rhetorical  in  form  ;  e.  g.  he  tells  his  story  in  the  first 
person.  Browne,  Poetry  and  Music,  p.  135. 

a  As  Livy  honoured  the  memory  of  Cicero,  he  perhaps  studied  to 
transfuse  into  his  style  the  copious  eloquence  of  the  orator ;  adding 
so  much  of  his  own  as  to  produce  what  Quintilian  calls  "  lactea 
ubertas." 
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of  changes.  First  came  the  epic  writers,  the 
chroniclers  of  a  simple  age,  which  delighted  in 
the  marvellous,  and  knew  no  higher  virtue  than 
bodily  prowess5.  As  society  improved,  poetry 
mingled  more  intimately  with  the  business  of  life: 
in  elegy  it  spoke  the  language  of  passion ;  with 
the  lyric  ode  it  attended  the  conqueror,  as  he 
returned  in  procession  from  the  games  ;  and  with 
the  dithyrambic  hymn  it  elevated  the  devotion  of 
the  worshipper.  Its  third  and  last  triumph  was, 
to  become  the  established  amusement  of  a 
polished  age,  to  unite  the  epic  argument  to  the 
lyric  melodies,  to  change  description  into  action, 
and  to  portray  the  workings  of  the  mind  under 
every  affection  of  fear  and  hope,  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  The  leader  of  the  epic  choir  was  an 
Ionian,  as  the  lyric  had  just  been  nobly  com- 
pleted in  a  Boeotian0.  But  the  dramatic,  the 
most  complex  and  artificial  form  of  poetry,  it  was 
reserved  for  Athens  not  only  to  invent,  but  to 
bring  to  its  full  glory  and  perfection  d.  The  Ro- 
mans, writing  with  models  of  every  kind  before 

b  Homer's  heroes  are  not  nobler  beings,  but  finer  animals  than 
common  men.  Beattie.  Essay  on  Poetry,  part  i. 

c  No  Athenian  appears  in  either.     Anachar.  vii.  p.  38. 

d  Perfect,  that  is,  in  general  construction :  minor  imperfections 
may  still  be  found,  as  the  allowing  of  only  three  characters  on  the 
stage,  and  others. — Comedy  too,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
was  yet  to  come,  as  it  naturally  does  come  after  tragedy  (see  Harris, 
Philol.  Inquiries,  vol.  i.  p.  48)  :  Aristophanes  and  Eupolis,  etc. 
represented  low  life. 
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them,  chose  for  their  imitation  now  one  and  now 
another;  and  tragedy,  comedy,  and  epic,  sprang 
up  together.  But  when  the  poetical  powers  of 
the  nation  had  now  reached  their  prime,  the  fruit 
of  this  imitation  was  such  varied  excellence,  as 
their  genius  could  neither  before  nor  after  equal. 
The  peculiar  praise  of  the  Augustan  poets  is, 
not  to  be  supreme  in  one  province,  but  to  be 
great  in  many.  The  comprehensive  mind  of 
Virgil  rivalled  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  Theocri- 
tus, far  surpassed  Hesiod,  and  united  some  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  both  the  Grecian  epics'. 
In  Horace  we  behold  a  yet  more  various  assem- 
blage ;  in  his  lyric  effusions,  the  tenderness  of 
Sappho,  the  fire  of  Alcaeus,  and  something  even 
of  the  resistless  eloquence  of  Pindar ;  in  his 
satire,  the  spirit  though  not  the  form  of  comedy, 
the  vigour  of  Archilochus  mingled  with  the  deli- 
cate humour  of  Menander;  and  pervading  and 
enlivening  all,  a  dramatic  turnf,  which  in  a  Ro- 
man was  of  all  talents  the  most  rare. 

To  conclude  this  review  of  the  literature  of  the 
two  nations : — while  so  many,  and  such  powerful 

e  Quintilian  adds  Euphorion  and  Nicander,  x.  1. 

f  Horace  perhaps  caught  it  from  his  residence  at  Athens.  It  is 
the  want  of  this  quality  which  among  other  things  distinguishes  the 
^neid  from  the  Iliad  :  Homer  laid  the  foundation  of  dramatic 
poetry,  by  the  variety  and  distinctness  of  his  characters. — The  un- 
popularity of  Horace  in  his  own  day,  illustrates  what  was  said  above 
of  the  rudeness  of  the  Augustan  age :  the  general  taste  was  not  yet 
refined  enough  to  relish  such  delicate  beauties. 
V.  II.  P.  II.  L 
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minds  were  employed   in   enlarging  knowledge, 
what  was  the  change  wrought  upon  their  lan- 
guages by  the  joint  operation  of  all? — The  Ro- 
man, we  may  observe,  still  retained  its  ancient 
character :    it   still   bore   the   stamp   of  military 
genius  s  and  strength  of  mind.     It  had  been  for 
six  hundred  years  the  language   of  policy  and 
war,  and  could  not  now,  even  by  Cicero  and  Lu- 
cretius, be  suddenly  made  to  change  its  elements, 
and    mingle   with    the    conceptions    of    science, 
whether  in  verse  or  prose.     But  its  natural  dig- 
nity returned  in  historical  narrative,  or  senatorial 
eloquence ;  where,  not  less  than  in  the  numbers 
of  poetry,  it  was  now  smoothed  into  its  finest 
harmony. — The   Greek  tongue  was  not   at  this 
time  more  harmonious  than  in  the  Homeric  age  ; 
(for  the  Greeks  were  then,  as  now,  a  nation  of 
musicians  ;)  but  now  it  was,  in  a  state  like  Athens, 
great  at  once  by  sea  and  land,  in  a  city  of  mer- 
chants and  artists,  of  orators,  poets,  and  philoso- 
phers, that  it  began  to  acquire  that  copiousness, 
or  rather  that  universality,  by  which  it  could  ex- 
press with   accuracy   every  gradation   of  ideas, 
from  the  abstractions  of  science  to  the  wants  of 
common  life.     Yet  it  was  thus  amplified,  not  by 
admitting  new  primitives  (from  foreign  mixture 
the  Athenians  guarded  with  equal  jealousy  their 

e  The  Romans  draw  their  metaphors  and  images  from  the  camp, 
the  Athenians  chiefly  from  the  sea. 
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language  and  their  blood),  but  by  multiplying  the 
inflections,  and  varying  the  combinations  of  the 
old.    Now  too  began  to  be  formed,  in  the  conver- 
sation of  those  cultivated  minds'1  whom  Pericles 
assembled  round   him,   that  pure  Attic   speech, 
which  was  henceforth  to  be  the  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation and  of  idiom,  and  the  study  of  Greece. 
Being  spoken  more  than  written,  in  its  colloquial 
phrases,  it  could  from  this  time  receive  but  little 
improvement.     But  to  its  written  forms  one  qua- 
lity yet  remained  to  be  added;  the  increase  of 
those  little  connections  of  speech1,  which  vary 
almost  infinitely  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  with- 
out changing  its  structure,  and  thus  give  an  easy 
play  and  flexibility  of  motion,  which  the  Romans 
held   to   be   the   criterion   of  a   well-disciplined 
armyk,  and  the   Greeks   the   last   perfection   of 
language. 

§  2.  The  study  of  a  nation's  literature  opens 
the  way  for  an  inquiry  into  their  skill  in  the 
liberal  arts,  the  second  division  of  elegant  know- 
ledge ;  for  between  these  two  there  must  always 
be  an  intimate  connection,  and  in  Greece,  at 


h  The  women  and  the  lower  orders  still  spoke  Doric.  Plato. 
Cratyl. 

1  Hence  called  articuli.  The  increased  use  of  these  words  may 
be  observed  by  comparing  ^schylus  with  Sophocles,  or  Thucydides 
with  Xenophon  and  Plato.  See  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek 
Article,  part  i.  chap.  9. 

k  Liv.ix.  19. 
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least,  they  were  conducted  upon  common  prin- 
ciples. 

An  Athenian  poet  of  this  age  extols  his  country 
as  the  land,  "where  the  Loves  shared  the  empire 
of  Wisdom1,"  where  the  graver  and  the  lighter 
parts  of  knowledge  were  cultivated  with  equal 
diligence.  As  therefore  it  was  observed,  that  to 
raise  our  conceptions  of  their  poetry,  we  must 
take  in  the  philosophy  of  the  times,  so  congenial 
to  the  fancy  of  a  poet ;  so  we  must  now  behold 
poetry  surrounded  and  adorned  by  that  transcen- 
dent assemblage  of  fine  arts,  to  which  it  was  itself 
the  central  luminary, 

Whither,  as  to  their  fountains,  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  drew  light. 

Above  all  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  union 
of  poetry  and  music,  which  was  lost  among  the 
Romans™,  but  which  in  Greece  had  been  con- 
stantly maintained  by  the  epic  and  lyric  poets, 
was  now  continued,  and  with  heightened  power, 
by  the  tragedians.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
whole  drama  was  set  to  music,  the  dialogue 
chanted,  and  the  chorus  sung  :  the  music  was 

1  Tp  So^ia  TrapedpovQ  "Epwrac.    Medea,  840. 

111  Quintil.  i.  8.  The  ancient  music  was,  as  music,  inferior  to 
the  modern  in  the  two  essential  parts  of  harmony  and  melody ;  but 
excelled  it  in  simplicity,  and  was  made  more  variously  useful. 
Burney.  The  Roman  plays  were  set  to  music  by  another  person. 
Browne. 
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Composed  by  the  poet ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  reciprocal  influence,  how  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  poet  would  give  expression  and  power  to  the 
melody,  and  the  melody  would  harmonize  the 
language,  and  rekindle  the  inspiration  of  poetry. 
To  complete  the  whole,  the  poet  himself  per- 
formed what  he  had  composed  (for  dancing  and 
acting  were  a  part  of  music),  and  taught  his  as- 
sistant actors  that  correspondence  of  voice  and 
gesture,  which  should  present  at  once  "a  concert 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  earn." — Nor  less  important 
was  esteemed  the  aid  which  music  lent  to  oratory. 
It  was  the  practice  of  some  of  the  eloquent 
Romans,  but  of  all  Athenian  speakers,  to  learn 
from  musicians  to  give  ease  and  grace  to  their 
delivery,  and  modulation  to  their  periods  °. — 
When,  beside  the  common  employment  of  music 
at  the  sacrifice  or  the  banquet,  such  were  the 
extraordinary  services  it  rendered,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  art  received  unusual  honours  ; 
that  to  the  celebration  of  the  Panathenaean  con- 
tests P  was  assigned  the  same  edifice,  which  com- 

n  Mitchell,  Pref.  Aristoph.  Sophocles  first  left  off  this  practice 
from  some  natural  defect.  Browne  remarks,  that  "  the  greatest 
modern  poet  was  a  musician."  The  Greeks  expressed  by  one  word 
(^opEuw)  the  threefold  exercise  of  dancing,  playing,  and  singing  ; 
and  drew  from  hearing  that  metaphor  which  we  draw  from  taste,  as 
Baia  iv  juaicpoi(Ti  Troua'XXuv,  O.KOTT}  (ro0oi£.  Find.  Pyth.  9. 

0  Quintil.  i.  8. 

P  The  musical  prizes  were  instituted  by  Pericles.  The  Odeum 
was  built  in  imitation  of  Xerxes's  tent.  Plutarch. 

L3 
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memorated  the  triumph  over  Persian  invasion ; 
and  that  the  two  most  eminent  masters  of  the 
day,  Antigenides  and  Damon,  were  honoured 
with  the  friendship  of  Pericles q.  An  art,  thus 
encouraged  and  cultivated,  must  have  been  im- 
proved :  but  these  improvements  cannot  be  re- 
covered from  verbal  description. 

The  works  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  are 
more  faithful  to  the  memory  of  the  hand  that 
produced  them.  It  has  been  judged1,  that  the 
sculpture  of  the  age  preceding,  like  the  Tuscan 
order  of  architecture,  had  strength,  but  joined 
with  rudeness  ;  it  had  boldness  of  design,  but  its 
postures  were  forced  and  unnatural.  To  add 
grace  and  elegance,  without  losing  the  simple 
dignity  of  this  style ;  to  invent  what  may  be 
called  the  Ionian  order  of  sculpture,  was  the 
glory  of  Phidias  and  his  illustrious  school,  of 
Polycletus  and  Scopas,  Alcamenes  and  Myron. 
They  chose  each  a  province  to  himself,  and  ex- 
celled in  it :  the  Argive  expressed  most  happily 
the  smooth  and  slender  form  of  youth  ;  Alcame- 
nes, the  robuster  limbs  of  manhood :  but  it  was 
Phidias  alone  who  could  give  form  and  lineament 
to  those  superior  natures,  whom  Homer  alone 
could  conceive.  Yet,  so  slow  is  the  progress  of 


q  Platon.  Alcib.  1  ;  Burney,  vol.  i. 

r  By  Winckelmann,  who  compares  it  to  the  age  of  bombastic 
writing. 
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human  art,  even  this  combination  of  talent  did 
not  attain  to  that  finished  ease  and  delicacy, 
and  that  softness  of  outline,  which  marked  the 
works  of  Lysippus  and  Praxiteles.  Athens  had 
seen  the  Niobe3,  but  the  Laocoon  was  yet  to 
come.  The  school  of  Phidias  were  more  intent 
upon  the  grandeur  of  the  whole,  than  upon  the 
exactness  of  minute  parts,  and  had  therefore 
more  sublimity  than  grace. — The  painters  of  this 
age  were  not  less  triumphant  over  their  predeces- 
sors ;  but  the  whole  art,  being  more  recent  (for 
men  erected  idols  before  they  portrayed  their 
own  form),  was  proportionably  more  rude.  So 
rude,  indeed,  had  former  endeavours  been,  that 
when  Pansenus,  the  brother  of  Phidias,  in  his 
battle  of  Marathon,  which  was  the  first  ornament 
of  the  Poecile,  preserved  a  likeness  of  the  two 
commanders,  much  admiration  was  excited  by 
the  novelty*.  But  this  admiration  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  worthier  objects,  the  works  of  Aglao- 
phon  and  Polygnotus ;  who  spread  such  grace 
over  their  figures,  and  expressed  the  character  so 
strongly  in  the  countenance,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  ignorance  of  light  and  shade,  and  of 
symmetry,  they  had  admirers  in  the  age  of  Quin- 

8  The  work  of  Scopas  of  Paros.  Alcamenes  and  Myron  were 
Athenians,  like  their  master  Phidias.  "\Vinckelmann  says  their 
style  had  in  it  more  of  the  inartificial  majesty  of  Lucretius,  than  the 
nice  touches  and  embellishments  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

1  Anacharsis,  i.  p.  447. 
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tilian  above  the  more  finished  artists  of  later 
times u, — While  sculpture  and  painting  were  thus 
embodying  the  ideal  world  of  poetry,  poetry  was 
not  insensible  to  their  influence.  We  are  not  to 
look  for  open  eulogies  or  full  description:  this 
was  the  business  of  after-ages,  the  tribute  of 
those  whose  admiration  was  mingled  with  de- 
spair3". The  contemporary  poets  speak  as  men 
familiar  with  excellence ;  they  discover  their 
fondness  for  these  kindred  arts  in  incidental 
touches  and  distant  allusions;  and  in  their  de- 
scription there  is  a  distinctness  and  minuteness 
of  imagery,  which  might  well  be  caught  from  the 
hourly  contemplation  of  those  exquisite  forms, 
that  peopled  every  street  and  temple  of  their 
city  y. 

The  poet  and  the  artist  of  Greece  had  one 
common  subject,  men  and  manners.  The  Au- 
gustan painters,  led  perhaps  by  the  poets,  at- 
tempted landscape,  but  with  little  success.  "  I 
do  not  look,"  says  Lucian,  "  for  cities  and  moun- 

u  Quintil.  xii.  10. 

x  Anthologia,  passim. 

y  See  the  narrations  of  the  ayyeXoi,  and  Hecuba,  v.  558,  and 
795  ;  ^JEsch.  Aga.m.  203,  408.  There  is  no  fuller  mention  even  in 
that  ode  of  Sophocles  (Antigone),  where  the  poet,  in  celebrating 
the  triumphs  of  human  art,  seems  to  be  drawing  a  picture  of 
Athens ;  beginning  from  the  navy  in  the  Piraeus,  and  ascending  to 
the  Acropolis,  the  Pnyx,  the  Propylaga,  and  the  Odeum,  the  seats 
of  eloquence,  and  poetry,  and  philosophy,  (0$-y/ia  fcai  fivepoev 
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tains,  but  for  men;  and  men  from  whose  look 
and  gesture  I  may  learn  what  they  are  doing  or 
saying."  And  this  is  briefly  the  whole  history  of 
Roman  art :  as  long  as  they  were  content  to  imi- 
tate, they  avoided  faults,  but  seldom  attained  to 
beauty ;  when  they  ventured  to  quit  their  guides, 
they  immediately  fell  into  errors.  They  invented 
(if  it  should  be  called  an  invention)  a  new  order 
of  architecture,  by  combining  two  into  one.  The 
Athenians  studied  a  more  difficult  task ;  they 
perfected  the  proportions  of  those  which  were 
already  invented.  The  Roman  architecture,  stu- 
pendous and  magnificent,  was  inaccurate  in  its 
proportions,  and  in  its  ornaments  meretricious. 
The  best  works,  which  sculpture  produced  under 
Augustus,  are  some  gems  engraved  by  Diosco- 
rides ;  in  painting  there  is  no  higher  name  than 
Ludius,  the  inventor  of  landscape ;  and  their 
music  was  almost  confined  to  the  boisterous 
camp,  and  the  effeminate  and  unmeaning  melo- 
dies of  the  stage z.  But  the  Romans  were  not, 
in  their  own  practice,  the  authors  of  this  corrup- 
tion :  the  fine  arts  were  now  extinct  or  degraded 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  this  imperfect  state 
they  were  imported  into  the  capital. 

From  this  survey  then  of  the  intellectual 
achievements  which  distinguished  the  two  ages, 
it  appears,  that  in  every  part  of  polite  learning, 

z  Quintil.  i.  8. 
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except  perhaps  in  history  and  poetry,  Athens 
holds  an  unquestioned  superiority,  the  superiority 
of  a  teacher  over  a  learner ;  but  that  in  political 
knowledge  the  superiority  of  Rome  is  equally  un-» 
questionable.  Thus  the  two  men,  whose  names 
serve  for  the  landmarks  of  their  respective  ages, 
present  each  in  his  own  character  an  image  of 
his  nation :  for  as  Augustus  had  no  quality  more 
conspicuous  than  prudence,  so  Pericles  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  capacity  for  every  elegant  and 
noble  accomplishment.  Athens  therefore  had 
reached  that  third  age  of  civilization,  the  highest 
to  which  a  nation  can  ascend :  Rome,  though  she 
zealously  cultivated  these  elegances.,  excelled 
only  in  those  useful  studies  which  occupy  the 
mind  at  an  earlier  period.  It  has  also  appeared, 
that  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  though  not  in  the 
fine  arts a,  the  Augustan  age  declined  from  first 
to  last ;  the  age  of  Pericles  was  increasing  in 
splendour.  In  one  the  short  reign  of  good  taste 
and  fine  writing  was  closed  for  ever :  in  the  other 
we  see  only  the  commencement  of  a  long  succes- 
sion of  triumphs. 

The  contemplation  of  these  splendid  epochs 
leads  the  mind  into  a  natural  but  vain  inquiry 
after  the  causes  which  produced  such  excellence. 
Some  of  these  have  already  been  suggested,  and 


a  Sculpture  and  architecture  arrived  at  their  height  under  Had- 
rian and  Trajan.     Lumisden,  Antiquities  of  Rome. 
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some  require  farther  mention.  But  we  must  first 
observe,  that  this  excellence  was  not  the  work 
of  a  few  minds  ;  it  was  not  Pericles  and  Au- 
gustus that  carried  to  perfection  Roman  lite- 
rature and  Grecian  art ;  nor  was  it  the  work  of 
one  age,  however  fertile  of  talent,  but  the  com- 
bined exertions  of  a  whole  people,  and  the  labour 
of  many  ages  accumulated  and  displayed  in  one. 
The  causes  therefore,  physical  or  moral,  must 
be  such  as  would  have  a  general  and  permanent 
operation.  That  even  these  however,  or  any 
which  can  be  assigned,  should  appear  inadequate 
and  uncertain,  cannot  but  be  expected.  If  in  the 
visible  world  of  matter  there  are  innumerable 
phenomena,  of  which  the  laws  are  unknown  to 
us,  we  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  more  certainty 
of  knowledge  in  tracing  the  secret  and  delicate 
affections  of  the  mind.  What  account,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  given  of  that  unequalled  purity  of 
taste  acquired  by  the  Athenians,  or  of  the  forma- 
tion of  those  great  minds,  which  arise  at  intervals 
in  all  ages,  and  accomplish  in  a  single  life  the 
work  of  a  century  ? 

By  the  genius  of  a  nation,  as  of  individuals,  we 
may  understand  strong  general  powers  of  mind 
applied  to  a  particular  study5.  Two  questions 
therefore  arise :  whence  came  the  original  powers, 
and  what  gave  direction  to  them.  In  answering 

b  Johnson,  Life  of  Cowley. 
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which,  we  have  not  to  inquire  how  much  is  due 
to  nature,  and  how  much  to  subsequent  cultiva- 
tion :  it  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  neither  the 
faculties  nor  the  bent  they  take,  can  be  solely  the 
work  of  man's  will,  or  solely  the  gift  of  nature, 
but  the  joint  result  of  both. 

Of  the  physical  advantages  possessed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  above  other  nations,  the 
most  obvious  is  that  of  situation  and  climate  ;  of 
which  however  the  influence  is  rather  acknow- 
ledged than  explained.  Yet  we  may  easily 
believe,  that  the  cloudless  skies  of  Italy c,  and 
the  pure  air  of  Attica d,  tended  to  inspire  that 
cheerfulness,  which  disposes  the  mind  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  beauties  of  art  or  nature  :  and  we 
know,  that  on  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean,  the 
human  form  and  countenance  expanded  into  that 
perfection,  which  to  a  painter  or  sculptor  was  the 
first  requisite  of  his  art.  The  situation  of  Attica, 
by  facilitating  commerce,  facilitated  also  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fine  arts,  as  the  opposite  cause 
checked  them  at  Rome. — The  national  religions 
may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  moral  and  phy- 
sical causes  combined,  of  the  imagination  as  im- 
pressed by  external  objects.  It  was  the  tendency 
of  both,  to  give  unbounded  indulgence  to  the 
fancies  of  the  poet,  and  the  sallies  of  the  orator6: 

c  Lncret.  iii.  21 ;  iv.  134.  d  Eurip.  Medea,  830. 

e  Plutarch  has  preserved  an  instance  of  this  from  the  oratory  of 
Pericles,  cap.  viii. 
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but  which  was  most  propitious  to  the  arts  ?  The 
gods  of  the  Roman  mythology  are,  what  their 
worshippers  wished  to  appear  to  mankind,  beings 
whose  attributes  are  power  and  majesty,  who  in- 
spire awe,  if  not  terror.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Grecian  heaven  are  models  of  human  beauty; 
they  are  "  gay  creatures  of  the  element,"  visions 
formed  to  enchant  the  imagination  of  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter f. 

Among  the  moral  causes,  which  might  give  a 
general  excitement  to  the  mental  powers,  were, 
the  divison  of  Greece  into  many  independent  com- 
monwealths, which  stimulated  all  by  mutual  in- 
tercourse and  emulation,  while  the  smallness  of 
each,  by  uniting  self-love  and  social  into  one  in- 
tense feeling  of  patriotism,  made  it  doubly  active 
within  itself;  the  early  settlement  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Attica ;  in  both  Athens  and  Rome,  the 
long  enjoyment  of  freedom,  that  vital  spring  of 
eloquence  especially ;  and  their  systems  of  educa- 
tion, each  well  adapted  to  its  own  end,  the  one  to 
form  elegance,  the  other  solidity  of  mind. — To 
accelerate  their  advancement  toward  the  golden 
age,  came  great  political  convulsions ;  to  Rome 

f  The  Jupiter  and  Venus  of  Virgil  have  no  definite  shape  :  all  is 
vague  and  uncircumscribed  :  Annuit  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit 
Olympum  :  and,  Qualisque  videri  Ccelicolis  et  quanta  solet.  The 
Homeric,  'H,  KO.I  Kvavtyvw  iiir  otypvat,  etc.  features  which  \\inc- 
kelmann  says  are  taken  from  the  lion.  This  is  to  us  a  defect,  but. 
was  not  so  to  Phidias. 

V.  II.  P.  II.  M 
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those  civil  contests,  in  which  were  formed  many 
of  the  great  men  who  surrounded  the  throne  of 
Augustus g ;  to  Athens  the  Persian  war,  which 
after  calling  forth  her  energies,  and  arousing  her 
citizens  into  warriors,  orators,  and  statesmen, 
restored  them,  when  the  crisis  was  over,  to  more 
vigorous  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. — To  all 
which  must  be  added,  as  a  common  source  of  ex- 
cellence, the  busy  interchange  of  knowledge,  the 
communication  of  mind  with  mind,  of  science 
with  science,  of  art  with  art.  It  is  this,  that  first 
raises  up  men  of  genius  not  singly,  but  in  a  body, 
and  then  strengthens  all  by  mutual  help.  At  such 
times  the  very  climate,  as  it  were,  is  changed, 
and  vegetation  quickened  into  new  luxuriance. 
In  the  little  world  of  Athens,  where  all  mingled 
in  the  equality  of  freedom,  and  conversation  and 
discussion  were  the  business  of  the  people,  this 
active  power  was  heightened  by  condensation. 
Some  of  its  effects  are  known  and  recorded : 
Pericles  would  have  been  a  less  commanding 
orator,  Euripides  a  less  engaging  poet,  had  they 
not  been  contemporaries  of  Anaxagoras  and 
Socrates.  How  much  has  been  forgotten,  and 
how  much  more  wrought  unconsciously  h ! 

If  we  now  inquire  what  determined  the  appli- 
cation of  these  general  powers,  it  would  seem 

s  Virgil  was  forty  years  old  at  the  battle  of  Actiura.     Bacon 
compares  a  civil  war  to  a  fever,  a  foreign  war  to  healthful  exercise. 
h  Sir  J.  Reynolds  often  confessed  his  obligations  to  Johnson. 
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that  the  Romans,  wearied  by  civil  broils,  and 
having  nothing  left  to  conquer,  gave  themselves 
up  to  luxurious  enjoyment,  and  to  the  arts  as 
attendant  upon  luxury.  But  the  Athenian  love 
of  politeness,  which,  though  it  began  under 
Pisistratus,  did  not  till  now  mark  the  character 
of  the  people,  took  its  rise  from  another  source, 
and  chiefly  perhaps  from  emulation  of  their  colo- 
nies, and  contempt  of  their  neighbours.  They 
began  to  look  with  jealousy  on  the  arts  of  Ionia, 
now  that  they  surpassed  her  in  power,  and  they 
disdained  any  longer  to  resemble  the  dull  Boeo- 
tian, the  Corinthian  mechanic,  and  most  of  all  the 
illiterate  Spartan,  and  the  Spartan-like  aristocrats 
in  Athens. 

To  follow  the  circumstances  that  brought  par- 
ticular studies  into  cultivation; — at  Rome  there 
was  little  to  gain  by  eloquence ;  at  Athens  it  was 
the  only  road  to  almost  unlimited  power.  And 
the  ecclesia  was  just  so  constituted  as  to  favour 
its  perfection  ;  an  audience  not  too  wise  to  be  in- 
structed by  the  speaker,  not  too  ignorant  to  follow 
him ;  neither  so  powerful  as  to  overawe,  nor  so 
weak  as  to  be  despised  ;  some  were  to  be  moved 
by  pathos,  and  some  to  be  convinced  by  reason- 
ing.— Again,  the  Roman  people  had  no  capacity 
for  dramatic  entertainments  :  to  Athenians,  next 
to  the  ecclesia,  the  theatre  was  the  scene  of  their 
delight.  The  poets  therefore  all  applied  them- 
selves to  the  drama :  and  that  with  one  eminent 
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advantage  over  the  Romans.  Juvenal,  marking 
in  the  Greeks  what  was  most  opposite  and  most 
offensive  to  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  character, 
calls  them  a  nation  of  actors.  Now  this  was  pe- 
culiarly true  of  the  Athenians,  a  people  whose 
quickness  of  apprehension,  whose  lively  fancies, 
and  warm  passions,  presented  to  the  poet  distinct 
and  strong  characters  for  his  imitation ;  while 
their  loquacity,  in  the  scarceness  of  books, 
fashioned  the  language  to  his  use,  and  their  ve- 
hemence of  gesticulation  furnished  a  study  for 
the  actor. — The  artist  was  at  Rome  a  dependent, 
but  one  degree  above  a  slave ;  in  Greece  he  was 
the  public  guest:  a  proverb1  told  him,  "  that  he 
would  find  in  every  land  a  home."  If  he  made 
Athens  that  home,  there  his  art  was  forbidden  to 
a  slave,  and  he  was  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Pericles,  By  him  the  nation  commemorated  their 
achievements k,  rewarded  their  benefactors1,  and 
adored  their  gods.  If  they  honoured  his  work, 
not  less  did  they  honour  the  archetype  of  his 
work,  the  human  form  :  in  what  nation  but 
Greece  was  it  ever  heard,  that  a  man  was  deified 
for  the  beauty  of  his  person"1  ?  That  beauty  too 
was  commended  to  the  painter  by  a  most  graceful 

1  Tov  rk^yiov  Traaa  yr)  rps^a.     Sueton.  in  Neron. 
k  In  the  Poecile. 

i  There  was   a  statue  of  Themistocles  at  the  Pirseus  on  the 
shore. 

U1  Herodot.  v.  47. 
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dress,  and  daily  exposed  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  sculptor  in  the  palaestra;  a  school  in  which 
he  might  learn  every  rule  of  proportion,  and 
study  every  grace  of  posture.  But  that  enthu- 
siasm without  which  no  one  can  be  great,  that 
elevation  of  mind,  which  the  Roman  artist  could 
never  feel,  the  Grecian  drew  from  the  universal 
homage,  from  the  poetry,  and  from  the  religion, 
of  his  country.  To  a  mind  thus  ennobled,  the 
labour  of  a  life  seemed  well  bestowed  on  a  single 
work,  if  that  work  could  make  its  author  im- 
mortal n. 

To  these  instances  of  Roman  inferiority  others 
may  be  added.  Nothing  is  more  peculiar  to  the 
Athenians  of  the  Periclean  age,  than  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  their  attainments.  It  was  not 
only  the  combination  of  many  civil  accomplish- 
ments, but  the  rarer  union  of  those  powers  of 
mind,  which  are  employed  in  the  active  business 
of  life,  with  those  which  are  commonly  perfected 
only  by  retirement  and  contemplation0.  Their 
orators  and  statesmen  commanded  armies,  their 
poets  were  soldiers  and  seamenp.  Yet  this 


11  The  Laocoon  employed  two  lives.     Pliny. 

0  Pericles  compliments  them  on  this.  Thuoyd.  ii.  41.  It  prob- 
ably made  weaker  minds  vain  and  superficial.  The  smallness  of  the 
state  demanded  this  multiplicity  of  employments;  but  it  was  the 
capacity  of  the  people  that  answered  the  demand. 

P  Sophocles  commanded  with  Pericles  at  Samos  :  /Eschylus 
fought  at  Marathon. 

M3 
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variety  of  acquirements  did  not  produce  incompe- 
tency  in  all :  it  was  not  the  affectation  of  uniting 
contraries  ;  the  poets  did  not  attempt  prose,  nor 
the  prose-writer  poetry.  The  mind,  enlarged 
by  general  knowledge,  bent  all  its  powers  to  one 
study,  as  Phidias  understood  all  the  fine  arts, 
but  practised  sculpture  only.  How  rarely  the 
civil  and  military  characters  are  thus  united,  is 
attested  by  the  annals  of  Rome,  which  present  in 
Julius  Caesar q  a  solitary  but  splendid  example. 

"  Nature  was  to  the  Greeks,"  it  has  been  saidr, 
"  what  they  were  to  the  Romans."  They  had  no 
language  to  acquire  but  their  own3 ;  they  had  no 
temptation  to  debase  their  speech  with  foreign 
idioms ;  and  composing  not  from  memory  but 
from  invention,  they  took  possession  of  the  most 
natural  sentiments ;  which  (as  men  will  write  from 
books,  if  books  are  within  their  reach)  their  suc- 
cessors could  only  repeat  or  imitate*.  But  they 
were  also  animated  by  the  spirit  of  adventurers 
upon  unexplored  regions  :  they  felt  that  they  had 
a  free  and  boundless  plain  before  them,  with  no 
other  aid  or  guide  than  their  own  powers.  And 

i  Julius  Caesar  was  the  Pericles  of  Rome.  Lord  Monboddo's 
Origin  of  Language. 

r  Gedoin. 

s  Too  much  weight  is  sometimes  given  to  the  Romans'  having 
two  languages  to  learn  ;  as  if  we  could  acquire  words  without 
ideas. 

1  In  this  we  may  contrast  Terence  with  Shakspeare. 
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this  feeling  gave  an  energy  and  freshness  to  their 
effusions,  which  no  imitation  could  equal. 

The  loss  of  freedom,  as  it  was  fatal  to  oratory 
and  philosophy,  so  it  deadened  the  vigour  of 
poetry  ;  and  since  no  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
knowlegde  can  suffer  without  weakening  the 
whole,  the  unkindly  influence  was  thus  extended, 
though  more  feebly,  to  the  liberal  arts.  The 
Athenians  had  nothing  of  true  civil  liberty  :  but 
wild  and  lawless  democracy  was  of  itself  a  power- 
ful spring  of  action. 

The  great  distinction  however  lies  in  this.  To 
the  Romans  art  and  literature  were  new  objects 
of  pursuit,  followed  without  ardour,  as  secondary 
and  subordinate  to  the  acquisition  or  maintenance 
of  empire.  To  the  Athenians  they  were  an  he- 
reditary distinction,  and  now  sought,  as  not  less 
the  business  of  the  state,  and  not  less  a  source  of 
national  glory,  than  the  advancement  of  dominion. 
The  Romans  invented  for  their  soldiers  and  com- 
manders that  system  of  honours  and  rewards, 
which  the  Greeks  imparted  to  the  musician,  the 
poet,  and  the  historian.  A  triumph  and  an 
Olympian  victory  were  the  consummation  of  hu- 
man felicity ;  and  what  more  powerful  incentive 
could  a  heathen  feel,  than  the  acclamations  of  an 
assembled  multitude  concentred  on  himself?  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  two 
nations  were  equal  in  powers  of  mind,  but  applied 
those  powers  to  different  objects  :  and  if  in  na- 
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tural  advantages  they  surpassed  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, they  surpassed  them  no  less  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  advantages. 

But  the  investigation  of  secondary  causes  can 
yield  little  satisfaction.  "  It  is  often  impossible 
in  these  inquiries,"  says  one u  who  joined  religious 
to  political  wisdom,  "  to  find  any  proportion  be- 
tween the  apparent  force  of  any  causes  we  may 
assign,  and  their  known  operation.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  deliver  up  that  operation  to 
the  irresistible  hand  of  the  Great  Disposer."  In 
these  memorable  eras  of  the  human  mind,  we 
have  seen  the  highest  intellectual  excellence  in 
union  with  the  lowest  moral  degradation,  and  re- 
finement of  understanding  with  barbarism  of 
heart.  But,  under  that  invisible  control,  which 
brings  good  out  of  evil,  both  these  great  nations 
were  preparing  the  world  for  a  change,  by  which 
mankind  should  be  raised  to  a  state  of  civilization 
yet  unattained,  and  directed  to  a  wisdom,  un- 
taught by  Grecian  or  Roman  philosophy,  a  wis- 
dom which  at  once  enlightens  the  understanding, 
and  amends  the  heart.  Of  that  dispensation  they 
were  now  especially  the  active,  though  uncon- 
scious instruments.  It  was  under  Augustus  that 
the  Roman  government  completed  its  work,  of 
subduing  all  nations,  and  making  them  one 
people.  It  was  in  the  age  of  Pericles  that  the 

»  Burke. 
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Greeks  acquired  that  ascendency  of  mind,  which, 
wherever  they  roved,  made  them  to  be  by  all 
admired  and  imitated,  and  which  gave  to  their 
language  such  facility  and  copiousness,  such  har- 
mony and  propriety,  that  the  most  refined  Asiatic, 
and  the  rudest  European,  agreed  in  preferring  it 
to  their  native  tongue.  In  the  repose  that  per- 
vaded the  empire  under  Augustus,  liberal  know- 
ledge was  fostered,  and  civilization  extended,  by 
the  concurrent  agency  of  both  nations  ;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  effect  on  the  philosopher  and 
the  magistrate,  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large 
were  fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  purer  religion. 
To  the  ambassadors  of  heaven,  the  Roman  was 
as  the  herald,  who  should  proclaim  silence  to  the 
world ;  the  Greek  was  the  interpreter.  As  the 
Romans  had  provided  an  universal  empire,  so 
had  the  Greeks  provided  one  universal  language, 
which  to  the  uninspired  believer,  alike  in  the 
capital  and  centre  of  dominion,  in  the  remotest 
provinces  of  the  east,  and  in  our  own  unthought- 
of  island x,  was  the  ready  vehicle  of  revealed 
truth. 

WILLIAM  RALPH  CHURTON, 

ORIEL  COLLEGE. 

1824. 

*  Caesar  de  Bell.  Gall,  i.21 ;  vi.  13. 


IS     A     RUDE     OR    A    REFINED    AGE 

MORE  FAVOURABLE  TO  THE 

PRODUCTION  OF  WORKS 

OF  FICTION? 


NATUHA   FIERET   LAUDABILE  CARMEN,  AN  ARTE, 
QU^ESITUM  EST  ;    EGO  NEC  STUDIUM  SINE  DIVITE  VENA 
NEC  RUDE  QUID  POSSIT  VIDEO  IN.GENIUM  ;    ALTERIVS  SIC 
ALTERA  POSCIT  OPEM   RES,  ET  CONJURAT  AMICE. 

HOR.  DE  ARTE  POETICA,  409. 

THE  progress  of  refinement,  has  a  widely  dif- 
ferent effect  upon  the  imagination,  and  the  under- 
standing. The  imagination  is  early  developed, 
and  reaches  its  perfection  even  in  times  of  rude- 
ness and  ignorance.  The  understanding,  on  the 
other  hand,  scarcely  manifests  itself  at  all,  until 
the  various  and  frequent  occurrences  of  social 
life  have  given  occasion  to  its  constant  use.  In 
proportion  as  refinement  advances,  the  powers  of 
understanding  increase  ;  arid  its  improvement 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  diminish  the  occasions, 
and  to  check  the  efforts  of  imagination. 

This  account  of  the  progress  of  the  mind 
receives  considerable  confirmation  from  a  refe- 
rence to  art.  It  has  been  frequently  observed, 
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that  there  are  some  arts  in  which  the  ancients 
have  excelled  the  moderns,  while  there  are  others 
in  which  the  superiority  is  as  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  Upon  examination,  we  find  that 
the  arts  in  which  the  ancients  excelled  were 
altogether  dependent  upon  imagination.  The 
arts  of  poetry,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  are 
obviously  imaginative;  and  it  is  in  these  three 
particularly,  that  the  ancients  seem  to  have  sur- 
passed all  the  imitation  and  invention  of  the 
moderns.  The  arts  which  owe  their  perfection 
*6  reason,  are  always  improving  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  that  is  bestowed  upon  them.  Labour 
may  increase  the  powers  of  understanding ;  but 
no  labour  is  sufficient  to  produce  works  of  imagi- 
nation, when  the  imagination  itself  has  been 
cramped,  and  has  fallen  into  disuse,  from  the 
additional  study  bestowed  upon  understanding. 

The  progress  of  the  mind  can  be  estimated  by 
its  productions  alone.  Fiction  is  the  production 
of  imagination ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  possible, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fiction  in  different  stages  of  refinement,  to  show 
the  history  of  imagination.  If  fiction  shall  appear 
gradually  to  degenerate,  while  the  useful  arts  are 
progressively  improving,  the  plain  inference  will 
be,  that  the  understanding  is  constantly  increasing 
in  power,  and  that  the  imagination  is  as  constantly 
on  the  decline. 

There  have  been  three  great  classes  of  fiction 
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in  the  world a.  The  general  character  of  each  of 
these  is  clearly  distinct  from  that  of  the  others, 
although  the  connection  between  them  all  is  so 
close,  and  the  passage  from  one  to  another  has 
always  been  so  gradual,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  determine  precisely  by  reference  to  the 
history  of  fiction,  where  one  has  ended,  and 
another  has  begun.  These  three  are  the  fiction 
of  incident;  the  fiction  of  character;  and  the 
fiction  which  is  merely  used  as  a  vehicle  of  dis- 
cussion. The  differences  between  them,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  have  successively  arisen,  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  gradually  diminishing 
influence  of  the  imagination.  This  has  been  at 
first  free  to  create  its  own  incidents  and  interest, 
unrestricted  by  rule  or  probability ;  it  has  been 
afterwards  forced  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  of 
common  life,  and  to  exercise  itself  in  forming  new 
combinations,  and  describing  the  characters  of 
fictitious  personages ;  and  it  lastly  has  been  com- 
pelled to  allow  the  dull  discussions  of  reason  to 
usurp  the  place  which  at  first  belonged  to  the 
free  fancies  of  imagination,  and  to  substitute  phi- 
losophical or  political  speculations  for  incident 
and  character. 

Each  of  these  kinds  of  fiction,  distinguished  as 
they  are  by  difference  of  nature  and  of  time,  it 
will  be  useful  to  consider  separately.  "VVe  shall 

a  Edinb.  Review,  No.  75,  art.  Poetry. 
V.  II.  P.  II.  N 
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probably  discover  that  each  is  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  a  different  age  of  mental  improvement, 
and  that  their  differences  arise  from  the  rudeness 
or  the  refinement  of  the  times  in  which  they  have 
appeared. 

The  fiction  of  incident  is  the  first  in  order  of 
time.  This  •  is  evident  upon  the  slightest  in- 
spection of  its  history.  Before  any  attempts  were 
made  among  any  nation  to  delineate  the  nice 
shades  of  human  character,  poets  had  in  a  manner 
exhausted  all  the  incident  which  their  imagination 
suggested,  and  which  formed  the  proper  occupa- 
tion of  fiction.  Epic  poetry,  whose  principal 
feature  is  incident,  has  always  preceded  comedy, 
which  has  never  attained  to  any  perfection  until 
the  people  among  whom  it  has  appeared,  have 
arisen  to  a  considerable  degree  of  refinement. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  age  of  Homer,  and  of 
incident,  was  infinitely  less  advanced  in  know- 
ledge and  civilization,  than  that  of  Menander  and 
the  polite  comedy.  In  Rome,  the  perfection  of 
satire,  which  yet  more  than  comedy  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  character,  was  reserved 
for  the  times  of  Augustus,  although  an  age  of 
rudeness  and  of  war  had  produced  the  manly 
poetry  of  Ennius.  Since  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing in  Europe,  fiction  has  proceeded  in  the  same 
regular  course.  The  romances  of  chivalry  were 
succeeded  by  the  voluminous  tales  of  the  Italian 
novelists  ;  and  the  same  taste  for  incident  pre- 
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vailed,  until  satire  and  comedy  left  the  principal 
subject  of  fiction,  and  employed  themselves  in 
representations  of  character.  But  though  the 
main  facts  of  poetical  history  sufficiently  attest 
that  fiction  has  generally  proceeded  in  the  same 
course,  there  are  undoubtedly  some  appearances 
of  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  poems  of 
Homer,  for  instance,  contain  proofs  of  the  great- 
est discrimination  of  character ;  and  the  plays  of 
our  own  Shakspeare,  though  written  in  an  age 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  refined,  surpass  in 
richness  and  variety  of  representation  the  de- 
lineations of  character  of  every  time  and  country. 
In  both  these  cases  the  extraordinary  talent  of 
the  writer  appears  to  have  enabled  him  to  an- 
ticipate the  excellence  of  more  refined  times. 
Yet  in  both  of  them  the  display  of  character  is 
secondary  to  the  invention  of  incident ;  and  thus 
the  rule  already  stated  is  confirmed,  rather  than 
weakened  by  the  alleged  examples. 

From  the  history  of  fiction,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  fiction  of  incident  has  almost  in- 
variably been  the  production  of  rude  ages ;  and 
the  fact  will  become  easily  intelligible  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  advantages  which  they  possess 
towards  the  improvement  of  this  kind  of  fiction. 
If  the  account  above  given  of  the  progress  of  the 
mind  be  true,  the  superior  freedom  and  power  of 
imagination  in  rude  ages,  will  of  themselves  form 
an  important  reason  why  this  kind  of  fiction 
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should  be  more  successfully  practised  in  such 
times,  than  in  any  others.  For  it  is  this  to  which 
power  of  imagination  principally  conduces.  In 
descriptions  of  character,  fidelity  of  representa- 
tion is  excellence;  and  it  is  from  the  habit  of 
close  observation  and  practised  discrimination 
that  such  descriptions  are  rendered  perfect. 
Imagination  Jias  in  these  cases  but  little  to  do  ; 
and  that  little  is  borrowed  from  the  first  age  of 
fiction.  It  invents  incidents  only  as  the  means 
and  the  vehicle  for  the  display  of  character. 

It  is  besides  no  small  argument  in  favour  of 
rude  ages,  with  respect  to  this  kind  of  fiction, 
that  they  are  necessarily  prior  in  order  of  time, 
to  those  of  greater  refinement.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  field  of  fiction  was  yet  unoccupied  by 
elder  and  ruder  imaginations,  was  a  great  point 
in  favour  of  the  first  writers b.  The  circumstances 
fitted  for  fictitious  writing  are  necessarily  very 
nearly  of  the  same  general  character.  The  effects 
of  human  passion,  though  various,  still  partake  of 
the  same  nature ;  and  the  most  striking  of  these 
effects  are  naturally  the  most  obvious  also.  Thus, 
even  if  the  imagination  were  equally  vivid  in  two 
succeeding  ages,  the  former  would  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  latter  from  its  mere  priority 
of  time.  The  most  obvious  incidents  would  then 
be  new  and  poetical ;  while  the  writers  of  the 

b  Johnson's  Rasselas  (Inilac). 
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following  age  must  seek  for  novelty  by  departing 
from  simplicity,  and  avoid  the  imputation  of 
commonplace,  by  unnatural  combinations  of  the 
same  images,  and  varied  uses  of  the  same  in- 
cidents. 

The  ignorance  of  rude  ages  is  in  many  respects 
useful  for  the  production  of  fiction  of  incident ; 
but  it  is  from  religious  ignorance  that  they  ap- 
pear to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  towards 
this  end. 

Feelings  of  religion  are  among  the  most  natural, 
and  consequently  the  earliest,  of  which  the  mind 
of  man  is  conscious.  Even  if  they  be  not  derived 
from  a  higher  source,  the  first  exercise  of  thought 
suggests  to  him  that  he  is  not  the  production  of 
accident,  and  without  staying  to  argue  the  nature 
of  the  Being  or  the  Beings  to  whom  he  and  the 
world  owe  their  existence,  he  immediately  em- 
ploys his  imagination  in  representing  an  invisible 
system0.  Any  information  upon  the  subject, 
whether  proceeding  from  good  or  bad  authority, 
is  eagerly  received.  The  fancy  of  different  in- 
dividuals creates  a  mythology  suitable  to  the 
ideas  of  all ;  and  all  begin  to  believe  as  truth 
what  was  at  first  proposed  as  wild  and  hazardous 
conjecture.  To  the  poet,  and  the  writer  of 
fiction  generally,  a  most  important  assistance 
hence  arises.  Partaking  in  the  ignorance  of  the 

c  Burke  on  the  Sublime. 
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age  in  which  he  lives,  he  receives  with  an  awful 
sense  of  inspiration  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
ill-regulated  fancy,  while  his  hearers  are  ready  to 
accept  anything  which  can  satisfy  the  religious 
cravings  of  their  nature.  Thus  it  is  supposed 
that  the  picturesque  structure  of  Grecian  my- 
thology owes  its  origin  to  Homer — a  mythology 
which  it  cost  the  wisest  man  of  antiquity  his  life 
to  question.  The  name  "  Vates "  was  indis- 
criminately applied  among  the  Romans  to  signify 
a.  poet  and  a  prophet.  Nor  were  the  two  ideas 
very  distinctly  separated.  Each  was  believed  to 
be  favoured  with  a  portion  of  inspiration.  Even 
the  predictions  of  the  prophet  were  delivered  in 
verse ;  and  although  they  were  received  with 
greater  awe  from  their  immediate  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  life,  yet  the  inspiration  of  the  poet 
was  considered  to  be  of  a  higher  and  a  holier 
order. 

In  consequence  of  this  direction  of  the  energies 
of  imagination,  deities  without  number  were  cre- 
ated. Every  fountain  and  every  wood  swarmed 
with  invisible  beings,  and  each  individual  tree 
was  believed  to  be  guarded  by  its  own  super- 
natural attendant.  With  such  an  unlimited  field 
for  the  exercise  of  fancy,  fiction  necessarily  flou- 
rished. The  interference  of  these  beings  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind,  and  their  occasional  appear- 
ance, were  incidents  of  the  most  poetical  descrip- 
tion. The  human  characters  which  were  be- 
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stowed  upon  them,  though  they  lessened  the 
purity  of  the  religion,  increased  the  beauty  of  the 
poetical  machinery ;  and  the  union  of  human 
passion  with  supernatural  power,  gave  opportu- 
nities of  most  extraordinary,  and,  to  those  ages, 
most  interesting  situations.  Even  a  casual  refer- 
ence to  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  will  show  the 
extent  to  which  they  improved  these  opportu- 
nities. But  the  remark  is  equally  true  when 
applied  to  the  rude  ages  of  every  nation.  Each 
has  its  own  system  of  supernatural  beings,  who 
fill  the  same  rank  in  the  fictions  of  the  age  ;  and 
though  the  names  and  the  occupations  assigned 
to  them  differ  according  to  the  different  charac- 
ters of  the  people,  yet  the  same  feeling  excites 
the  belief  in  all  cases,  and  the  belief  itself  has 
always  been  of  the  same  general  character.  They 
supposed  these  beings  to  be  powerful,  and  in 
consequence  able  to  do  them  injury.  To  some 
they  attributed  the  inclination  to  exert  that 
power ;  yet  even  to  these  they  were  studious  to 
give  names  of  good  omend,  lest  any  indication  of 
suspicion  on  their  part,  should  draw  upon  them 
the  displeasure  of  these  unknown  but  malicious 
deities.  The  genii  of  eastern  fable,  and  the 
fairies  of  European  superstition,  formed  excellent 


d  Such  were  the  Stjuvai  Qtai,  Ev/jievictjg,  among  the  Greeks, 
and  the  "  good  people,"  or  fairies,  in  Great  Britain.  Irish  Fairy 
Tales. 
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machinery  for  poetry,  and  have  often  partially 
outlived,  in  the  belief  of  the  vulgar,  the  ignorance 
which  created  them.  But  as  religious  knowledge 
advances,  all  these  visionary  beings6  lose  their 
reality  and  their  interest,  and  imagination  and 
fiction  retire  from  a  subject  too  well  known  to 
retain  its  poetical  uncertainty,  and  too  holy  to  be 
polluted  by  their  approach.  In  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts, however,  of  every  nation,  wherever  this 
religious  knowledge  has  proceeded  less  rapidly, 
the  remains  of  superstition  and  poetry  are  still  to 
be  found.  Nor  is  it  a  trifling  cause  of  the  dura- 
tion of  such  superstitious  fancies,  that  each  being 
has,  as  it  were,  its  locality  in  the  country.  The 
glen  which  has  been  long  considered  the  parti- 
cular haunt  of  fairies,  possesses  an  extraordinary 
fascination  even  for  minds  far  superior  to  the 
belief  in  such  personages.  Legends  are  generally 
attached  to  such  districts  as  from  their  particular 
natural  character  are  least  likely  to  alter  with  the 
alterations  in  the  civilization  of  their  inhabitants. 

e  As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid  isles, 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles, 
Or  that  aerial  spirits  sometimes  deign 
To  stand  embodied  to  our  senses  plain,) 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill  or  valley  low 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro, 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous  show. 

Castle  of  Indolence,  book  i.  30. 
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Scenes  of  natural  grandeur  are  well  fitted  to  be 
the  last  abode  of  religious  ignorance,  and  there- 
fore of  poetry. 

According  to  these  ideas,  the  rudeness  of  the 
arts  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  promote  fiction 
in  early  ages.  Cultivation  vulgarizes  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  expels  the  imaginary  beings 
which  are  more  suitable  to  the  wildness  of  moors 
or  forests,  than  to  the  plain  utility  of  corn-fields 
or  gardens.  The  native  features  of  a  country  are 
always  superior  in  beauty  to  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation.  As  those  districts  are  universally 
considered  most  beautiful,  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  natural  scenery,  so  the  pro- 
gress of  culture  must  in  all  cases  detract  both 
from  their  natural  appearance  and  their  beauty. 
It  is  in  wild  and  romantic  countries  alone  that 
fiction  can  derive  any  advantage  from  scenery ; 
and  the  country  is  always  wild  and  romantic,  in 
proportion  as  it  has  made  smaller  advances  in 
cultivation.  The  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
which  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature,  takes 
away  all  the  assistance  which  fiction  used  to  de- 
rive from  appearances  once  considered  superna- 
tural. Chemistry,  for  instance,  has  destroyed  a 
world  of  wonders,  and  with  them  has  withdrawn 
from  fiction  some  of  its  most  useful  machinery. 
In  times  of  ignorance  incidents  might  be  intro- 
duced as  miraculous,  which  advanced  science 
discovers  to  be  ordinary,  and  others  might  safely 
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be  used  as  likely,  which  are  now  known  to  be 
impossible. 

But  of  all  arts,  those  which  tend  to  regulate 
society  by  the  establishment  of  law  and  its  at- 
tendant institutions,  have  the  greatest  effect  in 
lessening  the  province  of  the  fiction  of  incident. 
The  advantages  derived  from  ignorance  of  reli- 
gion, consisting  principally  in  the  interest  excited 
by  the  creation  of  numerous  imaginary  deities, 
has  been  already  shown  to  be  great;  and  the 
human  interest,  which  proceeds  from  ignorance 
of  these  arts,  is  no  less  important.  While  the 
indulgence  of  the  passions  was  unrestricted  by 
legislative  enactments  or  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  there  was  necessarily  the  greatest  facility 
for  the  commission  of  every  description  of  vio- 
lence. Nor  can  anything  be  better  adapted  for 
fiction,  than  the  splendid  crimes  which  frequently 
raised  the  heroes  of  antiquity  to  the  rank  of 
demigods.  This  kind  of  ignorance  offers  likewise 
great  room  for  the  display  of  extraordinary 
virtue.  The  virtues  of  modern  ages  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  quiet  and  retiring  character ;  those 
of  rude  times  are  noisy  and  boisterous,  fit  to  at- 
tract the  admiration  of  ignorant  and  undiscrimi- 
nating  spectators,  and  above  all  likely  to  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  fiction.  As  in  well-regu- 
lated states  these  virtues  are  not  unlikely  to  in- 
terfere with  the  sober  execution  of  justice,  so  in 
ages  of  rudeness,  before  justice  is  generally  un- 
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derstood  or  firmly  administered,  they  are  well 
adapted  to  supply  its  place,  and  enforce  the  first 
duties  of  society.  In  the  rude  ages  of  Greece, 
the  exploits  of  Hercules  or  of  Theseus  were 
probable  and  beneficial,  and  their  extraordinary 
nature  adapted  them  for  poetical  representation. 
In  the  corresponding  ages  of  modern  Europe,  the 
institutions  of  chivalry  had  the  same  beneficial 
effect  in  filling  up  the  deficiences  of  law,  and  the 
same  utility  in  supplying  incidents  for  fiction. 

The  very  low  state  of  political  civilization 
which  characterized  the  feudal  times  was  most 
productive  of  interesting  incidents.  The  Scottish 
clanships,  one  of  the  latest  relics,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  barbarous  forms  of  feudal  institutions, 
gave  rise  to  most  romantic  situations.  The  deep 
and  lasting  hatred  of  rival  clans,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary exploits  which  a  desire  of  revenge  fre- 
quently excited,  were  constantly  celebrated  in  the 
rude  songs  of  the  times. 

In  this  great  class  of  fiction,  ages  of  refinement 
have  little  if  any  claim  to  contend  with  earlier 
and  ruder  ones.  It  is  true,  that  as  the  relations 
of  society  become  more  complicated,  new  situa- 
tions must  occasionally  arise  :  but  these  are  few, 
and  generally  ill  adapted  for  fiction.  That  they 
are  few  is  clear  from  any  comparison  of  the  works 
of  different  ages,  and  from  the  fact,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances fit  for  fictitious  use  arise  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  passions,  which  are  always  stronger 
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in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  refinement.     The 
same  argument  will  prove   them  ill  adapted  for 
fiction,  which  requires   a  degree  of  picturesque 
originality  about  its  incidents,  seldom  attainable 
by  the   creation  of  new  circumstances.     In  the 
case  of  incidents  already  used,  refined  ages  may 
be   conceived  to  have  the   opportunity  of  com- 
bining,   varying,    and    sometimes    of   improving 
them.     But  surely  it  is  no  argument  in  favour  of 
refined  ages,  to  prove   that  they  are  driven  to 
combine  anew  incidents  which  the  prior  use  of 
earlier  times  has  prevented  them  from  introducing 
in  their  obvious  form,  even  though  there  may 
appear  an  occasional  instance  in  which  such  alte- 
ration has  been  attended  with  success.     But  the 
most  distinct  proof  of  the  superiority  of  rude  ages 
in  the  fiction  of  incident,  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  practice  of  modern  writers  themselves.     No- 
thing is  more  common  with  them,  than  to  borrow 
from  ages  of  rudeness,  incidents  which  are  to  be 
improved  afterwards  by  the  addition  of  character 
from  more  advanced  times.     We  never  find  them 
making  use  of  the  circumstances  of  the  age  of 
Pericles,   or   of  Augustus   in   works    of  fiction. 
Arcadia  arid  Sicily,  rudeness  and  simplicity,  are 
the  themes  upon  which  the  consent  of  writers 
seems  to  determine  that  fiction  of  incident  is  most 
properly  employed.     This  will   account  for  the 
general   pleasure   that   is   perceived   in  pastoral 
poetry,   and  for  the  eagerness  with  which  any 
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relics  of  rudeness  or  ignorance  are  still  observed 
by  all  who  feel  pleasure  in  poetical  circumstances. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  facility  of  imita- 
tion is  much  greater  when  the  incidents  proper 
for  fiction  are  of  daily  occurrence.  Writers  in 
rude  times  have  only  to  look  into  the  world  to 
find  events  of  the  most  poetical  description,  while 
those  of  refined  ages  must  explore  antiquity  for 
their  circumstances,  and  always  be  liable  to  the 
accusation  of  improbability.  The  case  is  much 
the  same  in  other  arts.  Utility  and  beauty,  when 
in  their  perfection,  are  seldom  found  to  be  com- 
patible. Representations  of  poverty,  and  even  of 
want,  whether  in  poetry  or  painting,  are  more 
likely  to  be  beautiful,  than  the  unpicturesque 
regularity  of  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  fiction  of  incident,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  likely  to  attain  to  its  greatest  perfection  in 
rude  ages  ;  that  of  character,  on  the  contrary, 
requires  a  considerable  progress  in  refinement. 
This  is,  in  the  first  place,  clearly  proved  by  the 
history  of  fiction  ;  for  although  there  may  be 
some  appearances  of  exception,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  evident  that  the  first  productions  of  imagina- 
tion have  been  those  of  mere  incident,  and  that 
character  has  only  been  studied  after  incident  has 
been  partially  exhausted. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  being  driven  into  de- 
scriptions of  character  by  the  previous  occupa- 
tion of  the  field  of  incident,  that  ages  of  refine- 

v.  ii.  p.  ii.  o 
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ment  have  always  succeeded  better  in  this  kind 
of  fiction.  The  progress  of  man  to  refinement 
necessarily  develops  a  great  number  of  traits f  of 
human  character,  which  must  have  been  unknown 
in  rude  times.  The  new  circumstances,  that  owe 
their  rise  to  refinement,  though,  as  before  ob- 
served, they  are  few,  and  ill  adapted  for  fiction  as 
incidents,  are  yet  the  most  fitted  to  call  into 
action  new  feelings,  and  to  set  the  human  cha- 
racter in  new  lights.  It  has  been  already  re- 
marked, that  the  virtues  of  ruder  ages  are  of  a 
more  boisterous  and  showy  nature,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  suit  fiction  of  incident.  But  if 
they  are  regarded  with  a  view  to  character,  it  is 
observable,  that  they  form  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  virtues  which  are  useful  in  the  second  kind  of 
fiction.  When  the  passions  are  at  liberty  to  take 
their  own  course,  the  actions  to  which  they  give 
rise  are  of  the  most  poetical  nature,  but  the  cha- 
racter is  obvious  and  incomplex ;  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  passions  are  surrounded  by  the 
numberless  restrictions  created  by  refinement, 
the  different  strength  of  different  motives,  and 
the  perceptible  contest  between  opposite  prin- 
ciples, call  forth  the  most  hidden  qualities  of  the 
human  character.  It  required  a  great  length  of 
time  to  teach  mankind  that  there  was  excellence 
to  be  found  in  other  characters  besides  those  of 

f  Warton's  Essay  on  Pope,  sect.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  23 — 28. 
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warriors  and  conquerors.  It  was  not  till  the 
world  had  lasted  more  than  four  thousand  years, 
that  perfect  wisdom  saw  mankind  sufficiently 
advanced  to  comprehend  the  heroism  of  forgive- 
ness and  humility. 

Farther,  the  new  incidents  of  refined  times  are 
adapted  for  fiction  of  character.    These  incidents 
arise  for  the  most  part  from  the  different  situa- 
tions in  which  man  is  placed  as  a  member  of 
society.     In  rude  times  his  condition  is  like  that 
of  brutes,  degraded  because  isolated ;  his  prin- 
cipal object  is  his  own  good,  and,  as  involved  in 
this,   the  good  of  his    immediate   relations   and 
friends.     With  the  progress  of  ages  he  also  ad- 
vances to  the  dignity  of  which  he  is  capable.    The 
political  science  is  more  comprehensively  under- 
stood, and  the  good  of  the  species  is  sought  by 
more   systematic  means.     Private   interests  give 
way  in  some  degree  to  public,  and  the  care  before 
exclusively  bestowed  upon  a  small  portion  of  the 
community,  is  rendered  more  generally  useful  to 
the  whole.     The  incidents  which  belong  peculi- 
arly to  this  state  of  society  are  evidently  most 
fitted  for  characteristic  fiction.     Hence  arise  all 
the  opportunities  for  the  display  of  such  powerful 
principles  of  conduct  as  patriotism  and  loyalty, 
and  hence  arises  all  the  character  which  is  elicited 
from  the  contest  between  public  duty  and  private 
interest.     From  the  improvement  of  art,  likewise, 
character  is  much  more  fully  developed  in  refined 
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than  in  rude  ages.  There  are  certain  arts  which 
captivate  some  minds  so  completely,  as  to  become 
almost  a  second  nature  to  them.  Such  are  the 
arts  of  mathematics  and  music.  In  these  cases, 
there  is  evidently  a  new  direction  given  to  the 
mind,  which  causes  it  to  exhibit  new  points  of 
character.  In  all  the  common  arts,  improvement 
is  constantly  suggesting  new  ideas  and  new  plea- 
sures ;  and  though  the  effect  may  not  be  so  ob- 
vious as  in  the  former  instances,  yet  these  new 
ideas  and  pleasures  must  inevitably  bring  out 
latent  qualities  of  character, 

But  though  fiction  of  character  belongs  most 
peculiarly  to  refined  times,  it  is  yet  shared  in  some 
degree  by  ruder  ones.  In  fact,  ages  of  rudeness 
borrow  of  character  about  as  much  as  those  of 
refinement  borrow  of  incident,  and  in  both  cases 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  what  is  thus  borrowed 
is  only  used  as  secondary  to  the  main  object  of 
the  kind  of  fiction.  Character  is  used  by  rude 
ages  only  to  illustrate,  it  is  discovered  only  by 
accidental  remark ;  by  refined  ages  it  is  studied 
as  a  science,  and  it  is  systematically  portrayed. 

The  third  kind  of  fiction  is  invariably  the  last 
also.  Here  fictitious  circumstances  and  charac- 
ters are  only  introduced  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
farther  end  of  philosophical  discussion.  Dry 
arguments  are  certainly  rendered  more  generally 
interesting  by  such  means  ;  but  the  writings  of 
this  class  can  scarcely  with  propriety  be  called 
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fictitious.  Fiction  has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
subjects.  Its  aim  is  to  delight,  and  not  to  in- 
struct ;  to  interest,  and  not  to  argue.  Its  coali- 
tion with  philosophy  is  unnatural,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  surprising  that  its  productions  should  be 
unsuccessful.  This  kind  of  fiction  only  appears 
in  ages  of  great  refinement.  In  rude  times  fiction 
is  employed  upon  subjects  more  generally  inter- 
esting. Philosophy  is  then  little  understood,  and 
less  esteemed.  In  refined  ages,  the  mere  gratifi- 
cation of  imagination  is  apt  to  be  considered  as 
an  object  too  trifling  and  insignificant  for  the 
employment  of  advanced  reason.  The  allure- 
ments of  fiction  are  only  used  to  entice  the  world 
to  knowledge8.  The  greater  part  of  natural  inci- 
dents and  characters  have  been  expended,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  fill  up  with  argument  the 
deficiency  of  circumstance  and  character. 

In  the  differences  of  these  three  classes  of 
fiction  we  may  trace  the  gradual  declension  of 
imagination.  In  the  first  imagination  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  fiction.  In  the  second  it  had  re- 
ceived a  new  and  rather  an  unnatural  direction 


veluti  pueris  absinthia  tetra  medentes, 

Cum  dare  conantur,  prius  oras  pocula  circuit! 
Contingunt  mellis  dulci,  flavoque  liquore, 
Ut  puerorum  zetas  improvida  ludificetur 
Labrorum  tenus,  interea  perpotet  amarum 

Absinthi  laticem. 

.    Lucret.  lib.  i,  935  ;  lib.  iv.  11. 
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from  the  increasing  force  of  understanding.  Buf 
in  the  last  it  is  altogether  overpowered,  and  re- 
mains useful  only  to  supply  the  decoration,  where 
it  once  supplied  the  substance. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  productions  of 
this  kind  of  fiction  can  have  no  connection  with 
the  principal  question  under  discussion.  That 
question  must  be  answered  by  the  comparison  of 
the  fictions  of  the  two  former  kinds;  one  of 
which  appears  to  belong  as  peculiarly  to  rude,  as 
the  other  to  refined  ages.  Which,  therefore,  of 
these  two  is  to  be  considered  the  better  kind  of 
fiction  ?  It  is  not  probable  that  either,  singly, 
can  be  perfect.  There  are  many  advantages  in 
each,  which  are  not  shared  by  the  other.  The 
fiction  of  incident  is  calculated  to  excite  astonish- 
ment and  surprise,  to  render  the  reader  anxious 
for  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  to  keep  him 
in  a  state  of  constant  suspense  and  terror.  The 
fiction  of  character  presents  to  his  view  pictures 
of  mankind  which  he  recognises  as  faithful;  it 
works  upon  his  pity  and  sympathy  by  exciting 
his  fear,  and,  identifying  him  with  particular  cha- 
racters, causes  him  to  understand  his  own  feel- 
ings by  analyzing  those  of  others h.  Fiction  of 
incident  has  the  advantage  of  copying  directly 
from  nature,  both  in  its  circumstances  and  its 


h  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  preface.     Arist.  Eth, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  11- 
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characters.  The  other,  though  it  enters  more 
fully  into  the  science  of  the  human  heart,  yet 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  incidents  which 
it  is  compelled  to  borrow  from  its  predecessor. 
The  fiction  of  refined  ages  has  important  assist- 
ances in  the  copiousness  and  facility  of  language, 
which  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  progressive  im- 
provement :  but  it  is  restricted  by  rules— and 
rules,  though  at  first  they  are  useful,  in  the  end 
frequently  prove  prejudicial.  The  fiction  of  rude 
ages  composes,  without  example  to  follow  or  to 
avoid  ;  but  the  imitation  which  refined  ages 
always  practise,  must  be  injurious  to  them  in  the 
comparison ;  for  however  closely  one  person  may 
follow  upon  another,  yet  he  who  makes  up  his 
mind  to  follow,  is  never  likely  to  pass.  In  rude 
times,  the  language  of  fiction  and  of  truth  are  the 
same.  In  refined  ages,  the  writer  must  begin 
his  fictitious  narrative  by  virtually  disclaiming  all 
pretension  to  historical  accuracy.  In  the  one, 
the  ignorance  of  the  hearers  is  content  to  give 
implicit  credit  to  the  wildest  and  most  improb- 
able incidents  ;  in  the  other,  though  beauty  of 
style  and  correctness  of  characteristic  represen- 
tation may  prevail  on  the  reader  to  indulge  his 
imagination  in  the  detail  of  the  work,  yet  his 
understanding  must  be  satisfied  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  circumstances  which  interested  him  were 
unreal,  and  consequently  that  his  interest  was 
foolish. 
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Thus,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  fiction  of 
these  two  ages  may  be  compared  in  three  several 
particulars.     In  the  subject-matter  the  balance  of 
advantage   is   nearly  equal.     Incident  and   cha- 
racter are  both  interesting,  and  both  highly  fitted 
for  fictitious  representation.     But  the  superiority 
is  rather  in  favour  of  incident.     Invention  is  a 
nobler  faculty  than  observation,  and  it   is  from 
power  of  invention  that  incident  derives  its  excel- 
lence.     The  pleasure  felt  at  the   suggestion  of 
new  and  natural  incident,  is  far  greater  than  that 
which  we  perceive  on  recognising  traits  of  cha- 
racter.    The  writers  of  fiction  likewise  in  rude 
ages  have  considerable  advantages  over  those  of 
refined    ones.      Vividness    of   imagination,   and 
freedom  from  unnatural  restraint,  give   a   force 
and  a  liveliness  to  writers   of  fiction,  for  which 
the  advantages  of  language,  of  criticism,  and  of 
rule,  cannot  compensate.     In  the  one  case,  the 
writer  is  regarded  as  a  man  hurried  into  fiction 
by  the  visions  of  an  inspired  imagination ;  in  the 
other,  he  must  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  he 
does  not  feel — he  must  shape  his  productions  ac- 
cording to  arbitrary  rule — he  must  be  content  to 
be  considered  in  the  case  of  success  a  visionary, 
or  in  the  case  of  failure  a  pretender.     In  point  of 
hearers,  the  superiority  is  greatly  on  the  side  of 
rude  ages.     The  rude  hearer  acknowledges  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  and  feels  himself  person- 
ally interested  in  what  he  believes  to  be  reality. 
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He  is  beneath  the  wand  of  the  magician ! ;  new 
scenes  and  circumstances  are  created  to  his  view 
which  he  can  admire,  but  which  he  fortunately 
has  not  sufficient  refinement  to  criticise.  The 
hearer  in  refined  times  is  always  a  critic.  He 
will  not  allow  his  imagination  to  mislead  his 
understanding :  his  standard  is  rule,  and  his 
utmost  praise  a  tardy  and  indulgent  assent. 

If,  therefore,  the  two  ages  of  rudeness  and 
refinement  be  directly  compared,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  rudeness  is  likely  to  succeed 
better  in  works  of  fiction.  But  neither  can 
singly  render  fiction  perfect.  Though  incident 
is  the  most  fitted  for  fictitious  use,  still  character 
is  a  great  source  of  beauty.  The  union  of  these 
two  qualities  will  raise  fiction  to  the  height  of 
which  it  is  capable.  Such  an  union  can  only  be 
effected  at  a  time  when  imagination  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  vivid,  and  when  understanding  has 
not  yet  begun  to  be  exclusive :  in  other  words,  it 


1       What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell ! 
When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell 
His  listening  brethren  stood  around, 
And  wondering  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound. 
Less  than  a  God  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well ! 
What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell ! 

DHYDEN,  1st  Music  Ode. 
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can  only  be  effected  at  that  period  of  the  history 
of  civilization  when  rudeness  begins  to  be  refined, 
and  refinement  is  still  far  removed  from  affec- 
tation. 

GEORGE  MOBERLY, 

BALLIOL  COLLEGE. 
1826. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CRUSADES 
UPON  THE  ARTS  AND  LITERA- 
TURE OF  EUROPE. 


TO  THESE  WILD  EXPEDITIONS,  THE  EFFECT  OF  SUPERSTITION  AND 
FOLLY,  WE  OWE  THE  FIRST  GLEAMS  OF  LIGHT  WHICH  TENDED 
TO  DISPEL  BARBARISM  AND  IGNORANCE. 

ROBERTSON,  CHARLES   V. 


ARGUMENT. 

Introduction.  Difference  of  opinion  upon  the  present  question, 
to  be  reconciled  by  a  distinction  between  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  crusades  upon  the  arts  and  literature  of  Europe. 

I.  The  direct  influence  of  the  crusades  shown  to  have  been  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  other  circumstances,  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant.    Causes  assigned  for  the  positive  and  negative  character 
of  this  influence. 

II.  The  indirect  influence  of  the  crusades  shown  to  have  been 
beneficial  to  the  arts  and  literature  of  Europe.     $  1.  By  the  excita- 
tion and  concentration  of  feeling.     §  2.  By  the  removal  of  obstacles 
connected  with  the  feudal  system.     §  3.  By  the  eventual  substitu- 
tion of  commercial  for  military  habits.    This  change,  in  its  progress, 
favourable  to  useful  arts;  in  its  effects,  to  elegant  arts  and  literature. 

Objections  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  examined.  Conclusion, 
adverting  to  the  comparative  refinement  of  Europe  and  the  East  at 
this  time,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  each  in  the  age  of  the  crusades. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CRUSADES 
UPON  THE  ARTS  AND  LITERA- 
TURE   OF  EUROPE. 


THE  intellectual  character  of  nations  has  often 
derived  advantage  from  times  of  political  con- 
vulsion or  military  excitement.  The  powers, 
which  have  been  stimulated  by  one  motive,  are 
easily  sustained  by  another;  and  the  first  im- 
pulse, therefore,  as  it  is  not  generally  the  best, 
should  be  such  as  effectually  to  awaken,  but  not 
permanently  to  engross,  the  mind.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  war,  and  the  agitations  of  party 
spirit,  are  precisely  of  this  animating,  but  tran- 
sient nature ;  while  the  attractions  of  knowledge, 
more  durable,  though  less  dazzling,  than  the 
triumphs  of  military,  or  political  preeminence,  are 
those  most  likely  to  give  the  ultimate  direction  to 
feelings  and  energies,  which  they  were  not  origi- 
nally strong  enough  to  inspire.  In  Greece,  the 
habits  of  mental  exertion,  which  led  to  intel- 
lectual no  less  than  to  political  dominion,  were 
formed  by  the  emergencies  of  a  foreign  invasion ; 

V.  II.  P.  II.  p 
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the  genius  of  the  Augustan  age  was  matured  in 
the  civil  wars  which  preceded  it ;  and  the  resto- 
ration of  arts  and  literature  to  Europe  was  ac- 
celerated by  an  event,  which,  in  the  keenness  and 
universality  of  the  interest  promoted  by  it,  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  former  times.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  Christians  in  western  Europe  to 
recover  the  Holy  Land  was  the  first  great  subject, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  inflamed 
the  passions,  and  transformed  the  characters  of 
men,  too  powerfully  to  admit  of  a  relapse  into 
apathy  and  its  attendant  ignorance. 

In  assuming  that  the  influence  of  the  Crusades 
upon  the  Arts  and  Literature  of  Europe  was  at 
once  extensive  and  beneficial,  reference  has  been 
made  to  remote  and  accidental,  rather  than  to 
immediate,  consequences.  Effects,  the  slowest 
in  progress,  are  often  the  surest  in  operation  ; 
especially  when  differing  wholly  in  character  from 
the  cause  with  which  they  are  connected.  The 
crusades,  from  their  nature,  could  only  have  oc- 
casioned a  revolution  in  the  intellectual  state  of 
Europe  by  introducing  a  preparatory  change  of 
feelings  and  habits.  Their  influence,  therefore, 
upon  arts  and  literature,  so  far  as  it  was  complete 
and  universal,  must  necessarily  have  been  mediate 
and  progressive. 

With  this  distinction  in  view,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  reconcile,  in  some  measure,  the  ap- 
parently opposite  conclusions,  at  which  writers 
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on  the  present  subject  have  arrived.  Errors  of 
opinion  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  been  mutually 
repelled  into  extremes.  The  influence  of  the 
crusades  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  some, 
and  altogether  denied  by  others.  The  generality 
have  been  more  prone  to  remark  the  political  and 
social,  than  the  intellectual  results  of  the  cru- 
sades. But  in  asserting  the  existence  of  the  one, 
they  have  implied  that  of  the  other.  No  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  man,  as  a  member  of 
society  or  of  a  political  community,  has  ever  taken 
place  without  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the 
character  of  his  intellectual  operations. 

Here,  then,  in  a  mean  between  two  extremes 
of  opinion,  the  truth  will  probably  be  found. 
Europe  was  neither  wholly  active,  nor  wholly 
passive,  in  the  change  from  barbarism  to  refine- 
ment. She  acted  at  once  spontaneously,  and 
under  the  effect  of  impressions  produced  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Among  these,  however,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  assign  the  foremost  rank  to 
that  remarkable  project,  which  has  conferred  a 
name,  as  it  stamped  a  character,  upon  its  age. 
But  the  intimations  of  history  confirm  the  sug- 
gestions of  antecedent  probability  in  warranting 
the  assertion,  that  the  crusades  were  not  so  much 
a  cause  of  actual  knowledge,  introduced  by  their 
direct  influence  into  Europe,  as  of  those  awakened 
feelings  and  altered  habits,  by  which  the  useful 
arts  in  the  first  instance,  and  eventually  the 
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elegant  arts  and  literature,  were  indisputably 
promoted.  "  The  natural  genius  and  intellectual 
habits  of  men,"  it  has  been  of  old  remarked,  "  are 
more  easily  repressed  than  recalled a;"  and  it  was 
no  single  event,  however  interesting,  nor  age, 
however  fertile  of  impressions,  that  could  effectu- 
ally have  restored  the  mental  powers  of  Europe 
after  five  centuries  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
Accordingly  we  find  between  the  crusades  and 
the  restoration  of  learning  an  interval  of  two 
centuries ;  and  that  too,  a  period  so  generally 
devoid  of  intellectual  cultivation,  and  so  prolific 
in  concurrent  causes  of  knowledge,  as  to  withhold 
from  the  crusades  all  exclusive  claim  to  the  merit 
of  restoring  arts  and  literature.  To  fix  then  the 
permanent  advantages  of  the  crusades  upon  their 
remote,  indirect,  and  accidental  influence,  as  well 
as  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  im- 
mediate effects,  will  be  the  object  of  the  present 
discussion. 

The  immediate  benefits  of  the  crusades  we 
naturally  look  for  in  the  arts  and  literature  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  But 
this  period  we  find  to  differ  in  no  important  point 
from  the  preceding.  Original  literature  is  still, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  interval,  con- 
fined principally  to  works  of  imagination,  and 

a  Ingenia  studiaque  hominum  oppresseris  facilius  quam  revoca- 
veris.     Tacitus. 
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knowledge  of  classical  antiquity  to  a  minute,  but 
trivial,  acquaintance  with  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy ;  medicine,  geometry,  and  arithmetic5  are 
in  these,  as  in  former  centuries,  the  studies  pur- 
sued in  the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Salerno  ;  to 
the  general  absence  of  useful  arts  some  excep- 
tions begin  at  length  to  appear  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  and  the  construction  of  windmills0;  while, 
of  elegant  arts,  architecture  alone  continues  to  be 
cultivated  with  success. 

To  what,  then,  we  proceed  to  inquire,  are  we 
to  ascribe  this  elementary  and  superficial  know- 
ledge ?  Not  certainly  in  any  great  degree  to  the 
crusades ;  for  it  is  found  to  have  existed  in  the 
preceding  century.  To  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
probably,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Normans,  we 
are  to  look  for  some  of  the  earliest  causes  of  re- 
viving intellect.  But  for  the  traces  of  oriental 
knowledge  (with  which  we  are  now  more  im- 
mediately concerned),  we  must  refer  to  the  Sara- 
cenic conquests  in  Spain,  and  the  intercourse 
subsequently  maintained  by  the  travels  of  Ger- 
bert  more  especially,  between  that  country  and 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Nor  must  we  omit,  as  a 
powerful  cause  of  the  same  taste  for  oriental 
literature,  the  visits,  devotional  or  commercial, 
of  individuals  to  Palestine.  This  knowledge  con- 

b  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent,  ix,  x,  and  xi. 
c  Gibbon,  vol.  xi,  cap.  61,  note. 
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tinued  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  century  to 
flow  into  Europe ;  and  it  is  often  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  ascertain  exactly  the  proportion  due 
to  each  separate  cause  of  connection  with  the 
east.  The  light  of  learning  and  civilization  was 
so  gradually  and  imperceptibly  diffused,  that  we 
often  fail  in  attempting  to  separate  its  collected 
rays,  and  to  assign  a  determinate  colour  and  force 
to  each. 

But  the  arts  and  literature  of  Europe,  in  the 
age  of  the  crusades  and  that  which  immediately 
followed,  although  in  kind  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  those  in  the  preceding  century,  were 
widely  different  in  degree.  Poetry  and  fiction 
were  already  more  interesting  in  materials,  and 
more  systematic  in  form;  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy lent  its  aid  more  generally  to  the  spirit 
of  scholastic  disputation;  and  considerable  ac- 
cessions had  been  made  to  the  mathematical, 
arithmetical,  and  medicinal  knowledge  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

In  architecture,  changes  had  been  introduced 
from  the  east  which  to  some  have  appeared  fun- 
damental. But  the  progress  which,  from  speci- 
mens in  our  own  country,  we  know  that  this  art 
had  previously  made,  forbids d  us  to  regard  the 
improvements  derived  from  Palestine  as  suf- 
ficiently novel  in  character  to  justify  an  ex- 

d  Quarterly  Review,  Aug.  1809. 
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ception  to  a  rule  elsewhere  so  extensively  ap- 
plicable. 

Thus  then  we  gather,  that  the  effects  produced 
immediately  by  the  crusades  upon  the  arts  and 
literature  of  Europe  were  chiefly  of  a  subordi- 
nate and  supplemental  character.  They  tended 
to  strengthen  and  extend  preexisting  impressions; 
to  confirm,  rather  than  to  originate  knowledge. 
For  any  considerable  diffusion  of  arts  and  litera- 
ture, unknown  before  the  crusades,  we  look  in 
vain  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The  enlargement 
of  geographical  knowledge,  upon  which  some 
have  insisted,  seems  too  little  a  consequence  of 
the  crusades,  as  distinguished  from  any  other 
distant  expedition,  to  demand  attention ;  and,  in 
fact,  as  the  means  of  future  acquisitions  in  arts 
and  literature,  rather  than  the  exemplification  of 
a  direct  intellectual  influence,  may  be  referred, 
like  the  corresponding  effect  of  the  crusades  upon 
commerce,  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject. 
— Nor  does  it  seem  necessary,  in  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  question  like  the  present,  to  dwell 
upon  certain  comparatively  unimportant  arts*, 
brought  to  perfection  soon  after  the  crusades, 
which  have  been  by  some  thought  sufficient  to 

e  The  use  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  knowledge  and  application 
of  particular  drugs.  Likewise  the  manufacture  of  silk  ;  but  there 
is  no  certainty,  nor  sometimes  even  probability,  that  any  of  these 
improvements  were  introduced  by  the  crusades.  See  Robertson, 
Charles  V.  note  30. 
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give  a  primary  character  to  the  influence  of  those 
expeditions.  We  must  here  and  elsewhere  dis- 
tinguish as  well  between  effects  and  mere  coinci- 
dences, as  between  knowledge  directly  introduced 
from  the  east  by  the  crusades,  and  that  which 
was  attendant  upon  a  reviving  spirit  of  industry 
in  Europe,  whether  due  to  the  crusades  or  to 
other  causes. 

Two  inquiries  here  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves: why  and  in  what  manner  were  the  cru- 
sades productive  of  any  immediate  influence  upon 
the  arts  and  literature  of  Europe  ?  and  why  were 
they  not  productive  of  more  ? 

That  the  crusades  should  have  exercised  some 
direct  influence  upon  the  arts  and  literature  of 
Europe,  we  might  reasonably  have  expected  from 
the  character,  the  duration,  and  the  locality  of 
the  holy  wars.  However  generally  unconnected 
with  the  motives  and  designs,  whether  of  the  as- 
sailants or  of  the  assailed,  the  communication  or 
the  admission  of  knowledge  may  hereafter  be 
proved  to  have  been,  some  traces  of  national  re- 
finement, whether  in  Asia  or  at  Constantinople, 
could  scarcely  fail,  during  a  protracted  inter- 
course with  the  west,  to  have  been  displayed  and 
imparted.  To  the  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  in  Europe,  the  crusaders  were  invo- 
luntary contributors,  by  introducing  one  additional 
treatise f  of  the  Stagirite.  Again,  in  architecture 

f  The  Metaphysics.     Mills,  History  of  the  Crusades. 
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and  poetry,  we  shall  easily  reconcile  with  our 
preconceived  notions  the  appearance  of  a  still 
more  decided  effect.  The  religious  nature  of 
the  enterprise  will  account  for  its  influence  upon 
the  first ;  its  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  cha- 
racter for  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  second. 
Every  part,  indeed,  of  the  crusader's  project  was 
poetical ;  its  plan,  its  accompaniments,  its  object. 
The  poet  and  the  romance  writer  exult  in  the 
sacrifice  of  self-interest  to  hazard  and  imagina- 
tion ;  of  the  dull  and  monotonous  realities  of 
common  life  to  the  bright  visions  of  the  hero  and 
the  enthusiast.  By  intercourse,  too,  with  the 
proper  land  of  fiction,  the  ideal  world  of  poetry 
was  peopled  with  new  beings,  and  embellished 
by  new  combinations  of  images.  Nor  is  fact 
wanting  to  justify  our  argument.  We  know  from 
history  that  minstrels  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  crusade  retinue ;  and  thus  was  accom- 
plished a  more  than  imaginary  union  between  the 
exploits  of  the  warrior  and  the  conceptions  of  the 
poet.  Hence,  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  recol- 
lection of  the  crusades  always  summoned  up  a 
train  of  associations  highly  favourable  to  poetic 
incident.  Yet,  even  in  this  point  (the  only  one 
in  which  the  character  of  the  crusades  was  obvi- 
ously connected  with  literature),  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  exercised  immediately 
more  than  an  auxiliary  influence, 

Closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  cru- 
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sades,  and  such,  indeed,  as  in  estimating  their 
effects  upon  arts  and  literature,  we  must  consider 
an  integral  part  of  the  holy  wars,  was  the  tempo- 
rary reign  of  the  Latins  at  Constantinople.  From 
the  comparatively  peaceful  nature  of  this  connec- 
tion ;  from  the  greater  facilities  which  it  afforded, 
by  proximity  of  situation,  to  the  intercourse  of 
the  east  and  west ;  from  the  more  intimate  (how- 
ever incomplete)  resemblance  of  languages  and 
national  habits,  we  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected that  this  partial  union  of  eastern  with 
western  Europeans  would  have  occasioned  a 
greater  and  more  extensive  benefit  to  the  unen- 
lightened nations  of  the  west,  than  the  tumul- 
tuous sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land.  But  any  such 
pleasing  anticipations  are  disappointed  by  the 
event.  The  reign  of  the  Latin  emperors  at  Con- 
stantinople was  unaccompanied  in  its  immediate 
effects  by  any  direct  or  permanent  introduction8 
of  Grecian  language  or  literature  into  western 
Europe.  Accidentally,  indeed,  the  occupation  of 
the  eastern  empire  was  productive  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  the  literature  of  the  west.  The  per- 
secuted scholar,  whose  home  was  now  that  of 
his  enemies,  occasionally  sought  refuge h  among 
the  people  of  western  Europe,  and  imparted,  in 
return  for  their  hospitality,  a  portion  of  his  know- 


e  Gibbon,  vol.  xi.  chap.  61. 

h  Berington,  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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ledge.  But  it  was  long  before  the  seed,  thus 
thinly  scattered,  took  deep  root  in  the  barren  and 
unyielding  soil  of  the  west. 

The  positive  effects  directly  produced  by  the 
crusades  upon  the  arts  and  literature  of  Europe 
have  thus  been  summarily  stated.  The  limited 
extent  of  those  effects,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
absence  of  any  original,  universal,  and  decisive 
influence,  next  presents  itself.  And  for  this  also 
sufficient  cause  may  be  found  in  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  crusades ;  in  the  characters  of  those 
who  engaged  in  them;  and  in  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  country  wherein  they  were  con- 
ducted. The  investigation  of  these  topics  will 
leave  it  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  cru- 
sades had  any  immediate  effect  upon  arts  and  lite- 
rature, than  that  they  had  so  little. 

The  state  of  excitement  which  an  expedition, 
strictly  military,  produces  throughout  the  whole 
community  of  persons  interested  in  its  success 
(and,  in  the  instance  of  the  crusades,  that  com- 
munity was  all  Europe),  is  little  calculated  to 
favour  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
However  these  excited  feelings  may  eventually  be 
directed  with  advantage  to  the  labours  of  useful, 
or  the  refinements  of  polished  life,  they  are  ad- 
verse, while  military  renown  alone  is  the  object 
in  view,  to  all  steady  and  systematic  exertion  in 
any  other  department.  The  arts  belong  pro- 
verbially to  the  leisure  of  peace ;  and  literature, 
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among  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  is  then  only 
promoted  with  complete  success,  when  cultivated 
as  a  primary  object  of  employment,  rather  than 
as  a  recreation  from  the  toils  of  the  city  or  the 
camp. 

This  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  the 
case  of  those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
expedition.  To  excel  in  arms,  not  in  arts,  was 
their  object ;  and  if  they  gazed  for  a  while1  with 
stupid  amazement  upon  the  classic  treasures  of 
Constantinople,  it  was  only  to  calculate  the  vast- 
ness  of  their  booty,  and  to  collect  fury  for  the 
attack.  The  crusaders,  moreover,  visited  the 
east  under  the  strongest  of  prejudices — those  of 
religious  hatred ;  and  hence  to  them,  as  to  the 
Greek  of  old,  difference  of  climate  and  opinion 
alone  seemed  to  constitute  barbarism.  Lastly,  the 
ignorance,  general  or  universal,  among  the  cru- 
saders, of  all  languages  but  their  own,  would  act 
as  an  additional  barrier  to  that  communication 
with  their  more  polished  enemies,  from  which 
their  minds  alone  were  sufficiently  averse.  These 
obstacles  would  operate  in  regard  to  the  connec- 
tion both  with  Constantinople  and  with  Syria,  and 
the  consideration  of  them  leads  us  to  presume, 
that  any  knowledge  derived  from  the  east  by 
means  of  the  crusades,  must  have  been  derived 
partially  and  accidentally. 

>  Robertson,  Charles  V.  j  introductory  chapter,  note. 
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But  with  reference  to  Arabian  knowledge,  an- 
other circumstance  opposes  itself  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  any  direct  results  from  the  crusades. 
The  Augustan  age  of  Haroun  and  Almaimoun,  it 
must  be  recollected,  was  no  more  ;  for  Arabian 
literature,  like  a  forced  plant,  had  been  transient 
in  its  bloom,  because  unnatural  in  its  maturity. 
Some  traces,  indeed,  of  former  cultivation  might 
still  be  found  within  the  walls  of  Bagdad,  and 
thence  the  crusaders  derived  a  small  and  occa- 
sional advantage.  But  that  fire  of  inventive 
genius,  and  spirit  of  literary  research,  which  once 
characterized  the  Arabians,  and  which  alone 
could  have  been  expected  permanently  to  benefit 
the  minds  of  the  Europeans,  had  already  sub- 
sided. 

Nor,  perhaps,  has  Europe  any  just  ground  for 
lamenting  that  her  subsequent  progress  in  know- 
ledge was  rather  the  result  of  her  own  exertions 
(however  aided  by  external  circumstances)  than 
of  any  immediate  connection  with  the  east ;  and 
that  the  energies  aroused  by  the  crusades  were 
not  wasted  in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  Arabian 
literature.  For  it  was,  after  all,  by  ingenuity  and 
quickness  of  invention  (so  peculiarly  national,  as 
to  be  scarcely,  under  any  circumstances,  commu- 
nicable to  minds  of  a  colder  temperament),  rather 
than  by  any  substantial  acquirements  of  know- 
ledge, that  the  Arabians,  at  this  period,  were 
distinguished.  The  arts  and  sciences,  in  which 
v.  ii.  p.  ii.  Q 
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they  had  made  proficiency,  were  generally  inef- 
fective from  their  neutral  character ;  at  once  too 
practical  to  be  elegant,  and  too  fanciful  to  be 
useful.  The  study  of  medicine  and  the  art  of 
calculation  were  marred  by  the  follies  of  the  talis- 
man and  the  horoscope.  Their  philosophy  too 
was  of  the  same  description.  It  was  the  system 
of  Aristotle,  engrafted  upon  brilliant  speculations, 
and  perverted  by  national  ingenuity.  Like  the 
rest  of  Arabian  knowledge,  therefore,  it  combined 
much  that  was  useful  with  more  that  was  danger- 
ous ;  and  to  inexperienced  minds  the  dangerous 
part  was  that  which  more  easily  assimilated  itself. 
Hence  the  leading  defect  of  all  the  literature 
which,  before  and  during  the  crusades,  Europe 
derived  from  the  east.  Imagination  encroached 
upon  every  department,  and  tyrannized  in  its 
own.  Philosophy  was  fanciful,  and  fiction  extra- 
vagant. Nor  did  the  researches  of  science  share 
a  better  fate.  Astronomy  was  lost  in  astrology, 
chemistry  in  alchemy,  and  medicine  in  empiri- 
cism. Yet  such  had  been  the  darkness  of  a 
former  period,  that  we  hail  the  appearance 
even  of  these  errors,  as  an  indication  of  re- 
turning energy,  and  an  earnest  of  future  aspi- 
rations. 

II.  If,  then,  the  crusades  did  not  immediately 
contribute  to  any  important  change  in  arts  and 
literature,  it  remains  to  be  shown,  in  the  second 
place,  that  they  were  beneficial  to  the  intellectual 
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powers,  by  awakening  the  feelings,  and  changing 
the  views,  of  the  Europeans. 

To  inspire  Europe  with  an  ardour  of  pursuit 
hitherto  unknown ;  to  render  her  the  instrument 
of  her  own  intellectual  recuscitation,  rather  than 
the  recipient  of  extraneous  knowledge ;  to  break 
through  her  habitual  associations  in  matters  of 
knowledge  and  taste,  effecting  an  oblivion  of  all 
that  was  erroneous  in  the  arts  and  literature  al- 
ready prevalent,  and  applying  the  better  part  of 
them  to  advantage ;  this  was  necessary  in  order 
to  ensure  that  high  preeminence  of  literary  and 
civilized  character,  which  the  Europeans  have 
now  generally  obtained ;  and  to  this  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  crusades  will  appear  to  have  been 
conducive. 

Previously,  however,  to  an  examination  of  the 
means  by  which  the  crusades  were  instrumental 
to  this  end,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  ap- 
parent objection,  founded  upon  the  interval  of 
two  centuries  between  the  crusades  and  the  re- 
vival of  learning  ;  an  objection,  which,  although 
valid  as  regards  the  effects  of  the  expedition 
upon  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  Europeans,  is 
inapplicable  to  the  supposition  of  a  remote  in- 
fluence upon  arts  and  literature,  produced  by  a 
change  of  moral  feeling  and  political  character. 

That  enthusiasm  and  that  susceptibility  of  im- 
pression, which  were  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
consequence  of  the  expeditions  to  Palestine,  and 
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which,  therefore,  have  rightly  been  termed  the 
"spirit  of  the  crusades,"  long  survived  the  failure 
of  the  actual  project,    If  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  were  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the  two 
following  were  not  less  the  age  of  associations 
connected  with  the  wars  in  Palestine.     It  was  no 
false  estimate  of  popular  feeling  which  suggested, 
during  the  fourteenth,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fifteen  century,  the  reiteration  of  the  summons  to 
Palestine  ;   and  the  disappointments   consequent 
upon  experience  alone  counteracted  the  influence 
of  enthusiasm  yet  predominant.     Nor  will  it  ap- 
pear surprising  that  this  enthusiasm  continued  to 
prevail,  when  we  recollect  the  various   circum- 
stances of  adventitious  interest  by  which  it  was 
fostered.     To  the  impressions  of  a  former  period, 
currency  and  value  had  been  given  by  the  creation 
of  the  crusade  orders  of  knighthood  ;  by  the  ani- 
mating effusions  of  lyric  poetry ;  by  the  accurate 
details   of  history ;    and   the   striking  embellish- 
ments  of  fiction.     And  thus   the  crusades   con- 
tinued in  the  minds  of  men  as  the  watchword  of 
chivalry  and  the  theme   of  romance,  till  Tasso 
gave   perpetuity  by   his   immortal   poem   to   the 
records  of  an  event,  which  had  not,  even  in  his 
age,  ceased  to  be  of  public  interest.     The  four- 
teenth century,  so  far  from  being  justly  considered 
as  a  vacuum  between  the  crusades  and  the  revival 
of  literature,  was  in   spirit  an  active,  though  in 
knowledge   an   unproductive,  period;    furnished 
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with  many  links  in  the  chain  by  which  cause  and 
effect  are  strongly,  however  remotely,  connected. 
At  least  imagination,  that  power  which,  among 
nations  in  a  dark  age,  as  in  the  mind  of  indi- 
viduals when  asleep,  becomes  the  substitute  for 
deeper  intellectual  faculties,  continued  to  exercise 
a  decided  influence  from  the  period  of  the  cru- 
sades to  that  of  restored  learning;  and  was  as 
certainly  an  accompaniment  and  a  consequence  of 
the  one,  as  it  was  a  cause  of  the  other. 

§  1 .  The  crusades  appear  to  have  been  perma- 
nently advantageous  to  Europe  by  directing  to 
one  object  of  unanimous  and  lasting  interest,  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  men.  Like  rays  of 
light,  the  energies  of  the  human  mind  are  com- 
paratively powerless,  unless  concentrated.  Dis- 
persion in  the  one  case,  and  distraction  in  the 
other,  are  fatal  to  effective  application.  The 
perpetual  recurrence,  therefore,  of  enthusiasm 
and  imagination  (which  during  the  middle  ages 
were  exposed  to  the  frequent  influence  of  trivial 
objects)  to  one  subject  of  universal  interest,  gave 
a  vigour  to  individual  minds,  and  an  efficacy  to 
collective  exertion,  which  became  the  precedent 
and  the  principle  of  a  more  enlarged  system  of 
intellectual  activity.  So  far,  then,  as  the  great 
expedition  of  the  middle  ages  was  single  in  inte- 
rest, it  was  beneficial  to  the  intellectual  powers 
of  men;  so  far  as  that  single  object  was  of  a 
military  character,  it  was  injurious  to  them.  The 
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effects  of  this  concentration  of  interest  remained, 
and  were  applied  to  better  purposes,  after  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  interest  had  passed  away. 
And  thus  the  crusades  were,  from  this  compound 
character,  at  once  immediately  prejudicial,  and 
ultimately  favourable  to  knowledge;  prejudicial, 
that  is,  to  the  continued  cultivation  of  such  arts 
and  branches  of  literature  as  prevailed  in  the 
dark  ages ;  and  favourable  to  the  introduction  of 
those  which  were  to  grace  a  brighter  period. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  distinguish 
between  identity  of  object  and  unanimity  of  plan. 
Some  have  attributed  beneficial  consequences  to 
the  actual  union  of  nations,  and,  as  it  is  called, 
collision  of  minds,  in  the  crusades.  But  of  these 
results,  the  former  was  of  short  continuance,  and 
the  latter  of  questionable  utility.  The  crusades, 
although  an  ideal  bond  of  union,  were  an  actual 
cause  of  dissension.  The  collision  of  minds,  too, 
is  then  only  favourable  to  the  development  of 
faculties  in  each  individual,  when  those  minds 
have  previously  been  cultivated,  and  are  bent 
upon  distinct,  yet  kindred,  intellectual  pursuits. 

§  2.  The  effects  of  the  crusades  upon  politics 
and  society  have  generally  been  admitted.  They 
contributed,  undesignedly  indeed,  but  forcibly,  to 
the  stability  of  governments ;  to  the  organization 
of  communities ;  to  definition  of  rights,  and  en- 
largement of  civil  liberty.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  the  influence  of  each  political 
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and  social  change  here  described  upon  the  intel- 
lectual character.  Where  confusion  and  distrac- 
tion prevailed  before,  we  have  now  regularity  and 
steadiness ;  where  mental  vigour  was  formerly 
harassed  in  asserting  undefined  rights,  or  in  ex- 
tricating itself  from  unnecessary  restraints,  it  is 
now  free  to  dwell  upon  the  records  of  ancient 
lore,  or  to  expatiate  in  the  unexplored  region  of 
discovery.  Vain  indeed,  or  worse  than  vain, 
without  this  salutary  preparation,  would  have 
been  the  influx  of  literature  into  Europe  upon 
the  fall  of  Constantinople !  But  it  was  wisely 
provided  that  the  crusades  should  not  be  the 
occasion  of  knowledge  which  would  have  been 
useless,  because  premature  ;  but  of  changes 
which  indirectly  facilitated  the  admission  and 
the  application  of  that  knowledge,  when  it  was 
eventually,  and  by  the  agency  of  other  causes, 
introduced. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  immediate  and 
the  remote  consequences  of  the  crusades  were 
often  widely  different.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of 
their  effects  upon  the  military  habits  of  Europe. 
We  have  seen  them  for  a  time  giving  new  ardour 
and  activity  to  the  warlike  character ;  engrossing 
the  popular  mind  with  an  exclusive  passion  for 
deeds  of  arms ;  sacrificing  intellectual  cultivation 
to  corporeal  prowess ;  converting  the  land  of  the 
cross  into  the  field  of  chivalry,  and  again  pro- 
moting chivalry  in  Europe  by  connecting  it,  in 
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the  person  of  the  crusade  knight,  with  the  in- 
spiring recollections  of  holy  ground. 

We  now  view  the  same  crusades  in  their  remote 
effects,  as  the  accidental  means  of  exhausting  the 
military  spirit  of  Europe.  To  those  who  had 
fought  in  Palestine  with  all  the  animating  asso- 
ciations of  place  and  circumstance,  defending 
the  religion  of  their  Redeemer  upon  the  spot  of 
his  death,  the  petty  distinctions  of  military  tenure 
seemed  a  very  inadequate k  subject  of  contention. 
But  there  was  a  still  more  obvious  reason  for  the 
decline  of  the  feudal  system.  The  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  holy  wars  occasioned,  upon  the 
return  of  the  crusaders,  the  sale1  of  many  baronial 
estates.  And  thus  were  gradually  abolished 
those  feudal  institutions,  "  which  had  been  so  in- 
trinsically adverse  to  all  arts  by  which  the  evils 
of  man  are  mitigated,  or  his  labours  abridged"1." 
Hence  too  followed  the  distinction  of  professions, 
before  so  unjustly  distributed,  or  so  preposter- 
ously confused ;  and  the  consequent  advantage  to 
intellectual  cultivation  corresponding  with  that 
which  manual  operations  derive  from  a  division 
of  labour. 


k  The  heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced  against  those  who 
should  disquiet  or  annoy  such  as  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
crusade  service.  Private  quarrels  and  hostilities  were  accordingly 
banished.  Robertson,  Charles  V. 

1  Robertson,  etc.     Gibbon,  vol.  xi. 

™  Hallam,  Middle  Ages. 
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§  3.  If,  then,  the  crusades  had  been  thus  in- 
strumental only  in  removing  a  positive  obstacle  to 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  the  beneficial  ten- 
dency of  their  influence  would  have  been  suf- 
ficiently established.  But  they  were  more  than 
negatively  useful.  In  contributing  to  obliterate 
the  traces  of  an  exclusively  military  character, 
they  gradually  substituted  habits  which  were  as 
decidedly  beneficial  to  arts  and  literature  as  those 
which  they  supplanted  had  been  injurious. 

The  difference  of  natural  productions  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  and  the  benefits  of  exchange, 
though  not  unknown  to  the  Europeans  before 
the  crusades,  were  rendered  strikingly  apparent 
during  their  long  residence  in  the  east.  They 
acquired,  moreover,  a  taste  for  distant  excursions, 
and  a  knowledge  of  local  peculiarities.  Com- 
merce too,  especially  maritime,  was  promoted  by 
the  necessity  of  supplies  for  the  crusaders,  and 
the  privileges  secured  by  the  holy  wars  to  mer- 
cantile speculation".  When,  therefore,  the  love 
of  military  renown  declined  throughout  Europe, 
the  spirit  of  adventure  was  gradually  directed  to 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  The  commercial  character, 
which  before  had  been  subordinate  to  the  mili- 
tary, was  thus  extended  and  confirmed  by  the 
crusades,  till  at  length  it  became  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  Europe. 

Robertson,  America,  India,  Charles  V. 
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The  facilities  and  refinements  of  navigation,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  discovery  of  the  compass, 
were  among  the  earliest  attendants  of  improving 
commerce ;  and,  as  the  means  of  still  farther 
acquisitions,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant. Then  follow  all  those  arts  of  utility  and 
convenience,  by  which  the  productions  of  nature 
are  applied  or  improved.  The  arts  of  weaving 
and  dying,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the 
application  of  printing,  have  been  attributed, 
each  in  its  turn,  to  the  crusades,  but  were  in  fact 
only  the  indirect  results  of  those  expeditions 
through  the  medium  of  increasing  industry  and 
commerce.  If,  however,  to  the  discoveries  already 
enumerated,  we  add  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder, each  higher  department  of  active  life, 
the  commercial,  the  literary,  and  the  military,  will 
appear  furnished,  soon  after  the  crusades,  with 
its  own  peculiar  instrumental  art. 

Again,  the  results  of  commerce,  wealth  and 
luxury,  were  equally  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  elegant  knowledge.  We  need  not  refer  to  the 
comparative  refinement  of  Athens  and  Lacedae- 
mon  in  order  to  prove  the  benefits  which  intellec- 
tual cultivation  derives  from  wealth.  Modern 
Italy  suggests  a  more  appropriate  example.  That 
country  was  at  once  the  most  commercial  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  earliest  to  awaken  the  genius  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  of  poetry  and  elegant 
literature.  It  was  the  first  to  display  the  bene- 
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ficial  effects  of  the  crusades,  because  it  had  the 
greatest  predisposition  to  favour  that  peculiar 
character  of  which  the  crusades  were  productive. 
Even  before  the  eleventh  century,  had  commerce, 
despised  in  more  chivalrous  regions  as  the  dull 
and  unpoetical  pursuit  of  ordinary  minds,  found 
a  home  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  and  introduced 
comparative  refinement  at  Genoa,  Venice,  and 
Amalfi. 

Since  Italy  was  the  country  whence  the  know- 
ledge of  modern  Europe,  especially  that  of  an 
elegant  character,  originated,  it  is  important  to 
ascertain  that  the  commercial  effects  of  the  cru- 
sades were  there  principally  discernible.  But  the 
whole  of  Europe  speedily  experienced  the  same 
beneficial  results.  We  hear  soon  after  the  cru- 
sades, of  more  magnificence  in  the  structure  of 
palaces,  and  a  more  refined  taste  in  their  decora- 
tions. Luxury  and  the  arts  now  fostered  each 
other.  By  the  decline,  too,  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  benefits  of  monarchical  patronage  were  se- 
cured to  the  efforts  of  genius  and  the  cultivation 
of  taste. 

The  progress  of  literature  was  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  arts.  Here  the  imagination  was 
exercised  before  the  understanding  was  matured. 
Modern  poetry,  which  began  with  Dante,  was 
long  antecedent  to  modern  philosophy  ;  so  long, 
indeed,  that  it  may  seem  almost  fanciful  to  refer 
the  great  improvement  of  the  reasoning  powers  in 
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the  sixteenth  century  to  the  influence  of  the  cru- 
sades in  the  thirteenth.  But  the  springs  even  of 
this  intellectual  action,  however  tardy  or  compli- 
cated in  their  operation,  may  be  traced  to  that 
expedition  which  first  called  forth  the  energies  of 
Europe,  and  promoted  a  spirit  of  unprejudiced 
inquiry. 

To  sum  up  the  argument.  The  crusades  have 
seemed  destitute  neither  of  direct  nor  of  indirect 
influence  upon  the  arts  and  literature  of  Europe. 
Their  immediate  influence,  however,  has  appeared 
upon  investigation  to  have  been  in  character  sub- 
ordinate, and  in  extent  limited ;  but  their  remote 
and  indirect  results,  to  have  been  primarily  and 
permanently  beneficial  to  Europe.  Upon  the 
whole  it  may  be  concluded,  that,  while  the  cru- 
sades were,  according  to  human  calculation,  ill 
adapted  to  produce  any  intellectual  results,  they 
were  rendered  accidentally,  or,  as  we  may  rather 
say,  providentially,  an  unforeseen,  but  to  future 
ages  easily  discernible  cause  of  acceleration  to 
the  age  of  restored  learning  and  original  in- 
vention. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  arguments  adduced 
to  prove  that  the  crusades,  so  far  from  having 
exercised  a  favourable  influence  upon  the  intel- 
lectual state  of  Europe,  were  instrumental  in  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  learning  and  refinement. 
Of  these  objections  to  the  view  at  present  taken 
of  the  question,  some  have  been  already  con- 
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sidered,  and  most  will  be  met  by  the  general 
plan  which  has  been  adopted,  of  regarding  the 
crusades  as  the  remote  and  not  the  immediate 
cause  of  a  beneficial  influence.  But  two  questions 
of  some  interest  remain  to  be  examined. 

The  destruction  of  so  many  valuable  monu- 
ments of  ancient  learning  and  taste  at  Constanti- 
nople, although  not  strictly  a  consequence  of  the 
crusades,  it  may  fairly  be  said  would  not  have 
taken  place  but  for  those  expeditions.  Writers 
have,  therefore,  deviated  from  the  subject  of  the 
crusades,  to  comment  with  unmeasured  abhor- 
rence upon  the  savage  fury  of  those  barbarians, 
who  viewed  with  complacency  the  demolition 
they  had  caused.  But  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked, that  the  knowledge  of  modern  Europe, 
had  it  been  less  her  own,  would  have  been  less 
permanent  and  effectual.  Enough  of  classic  art 
and  literature  still  remained  to  facilitate  and 
direct  the  exertions  of  Europe,  without  de- 
priving them  of  the  merit  and  the  advantages  of 
originality.  The  chaos  of  the  dark  ages  was  the 
best  foundation  of  the  newly-created  intellectual 
universe  ;  but  the  materials  of  a  former  world 
might  aptly  be  introduced  to  complete  and  beau- 
tify the  fabric  which  they  could  not  have  sup- 
ported. The  crusaders,  then,  might  uncon- 
sciously have  done  service  to  future  arts  and 
literature,  by  destroying  those  superabundant 
models,  which  would  have  cramped  the  genius, 

V.    II.    P.   II.  R 
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before    they   could   have    refined   the    taste,    of 
modern  imitators. 

The  tendency  of  the  crusades  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  church  is  a  still  more  specious  ob- 
jection. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  treasury  of 
the  church  was  enriched,  and  its  influence  ex- 
tended, by  the  holy  wars ;  and  it  is  equally  un- 
questionable that  this  newly-acquired  wealth  and 
influence  were  employed  forthwith  to  check  the 
progress  of  inquiry,  and  to  extend  the  empire  of 
superstition.  The  cross,  which  had  hitherto 
been  raised  as  the  ensign  of  intolerance  against 
infidelity  alone,  was  now  assumed  to  extirpate 
heresy;  and  whatever  of  scriptural  doctrine  or 
apostolic  discipline  had  under  that  name  been 
preserved  free  from  contagion  in  the  Valdensian 
or  Albigensian  churches,  was  opposed  with  a 
violence  which  the  yet  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
crusades  alone  could  have  projected  or  carried 
into  execution. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  recur  to  the 
distinction  so  often  made  between  the  immediate 
and  the  remote  consequences  of  the  crusades. 
The  ecclesiastical  power  eventually  sank  under 
its  own  weight;  and  the  crusades  were  among 
those  causes  which  contributed  to  weaken  the 
foundations  of  the  structure,  by  adding  to  its  en- 
cumbrances. Moreover  they  rendered  palpable 
arid  intolerable  those  particular  errors,  by  the 
exposure  of  which  the  reformation  was  effected. 
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The  sale  of  indulgences  was  brought  to  its  height 
by  the  crusades  ;  and  this  was  the  very  corruption 
which  provoked  the  indignation  of  Luther.  Thus 
then  to  the  crusades  we  may  not  unfairly  ascribe 
the  acceleration  of  that  great  event,  which  was  at 
once  the  most  important  consequence  of  restored 
learning,  and  the  surest  guarantee  for  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Whatever  cause,  therefore,  we  may  find,  in 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  crusades,  to  repro- 
bate the  operation  of  unwarrantable  motives,  or 
to  deplore  the  effects  of  misguided  zeal,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  acknowledge,  in  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  events,  the  subservience  of  human  weak- 
ness to  the  ends  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 
Amid  scenes  of  plunder  and  bloodshed,  in  the 
country  of  infidels  or  enemies,  were  sown,  un- 
consciously, the  seeds  of  intellectual  greatness, 
which  were  ultimately  to  ripen  into  an  abundant 
harvest.  The  fruit,  now  matured,  may  return  to 
its  parent  earth  with  additional  promise. — In  the 
progress  of  ages,  Europe  has  obtained  that  as- 
cendency in  knowledge  and  refinement,  whereby 
she  may  be  enabled  to  dispel  from  the  face  of 
other  nations  the  darkness  in  which  she  was  her- 
self formerly  enveloped.  To  that  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, especially,  whence  she  first  derived  the 
light  of  learning  and  civilization,  and  whence,  at 
a  later  period,  she  drew  the  materials  of  a  cha- 
racter which  prepared  her  for  still  greater  ac- 
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cessions  of  knowledge ; — thither,  from  the  fulness 
of  her  own  intellectual  meridian,  she  may  now 
return,  and  kindle  a  brighter  light  than  she 
received ; 

— Nos  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  auhelis, 
Illic  sera  rubens  accendat  lumina  Vesper ! 

The  champions  of  her  religion  may  now  too,  as 
of  old,  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  cross;  which, 
however,  to  those  who  from  distant  lands  descry 
its  approach,  shall  no  longer  seem  the  standard 
of  war  and  desolation,  but  the  harbinger  of  glad 
tidings,  and  the  symbol  of  universal  peace. 

FREDERICK  OAKELEY, 

FELLOW  OF  BALLIOL  COLLEGE. 
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THERE  are  few  errors  more  striking  in  the  po- 
litical philosophy  of  the  ancients  than  the  relative 
value  it  assigned  to  civil  and  domestic  institu- 
tions. Justly  considering  that  the  perfection  of 
humanity  was  attainable  only  in  a  state  of  political 
union,  it  nevertheless,  in  admiration  of  the  end, 
neglected  the  means  by  which  nature  had  willed 
its  accomplishment.  It  sacrificed  the  domestic 
affections  to  the  civil  duties  of  man ;  it  gave  an 
unnatural  but  dazzling  ascendency  to  social  dis- 
interestedness ;  and  in  an  ambitious  pursuit  of 
the  "  honestum,"  it  destroyed  or  debilitated  the 
strongest  link  which  connects  the  whole  progres- 
sive chain  of  virtues  with  the  main  principle  of 
our  self-love.  And  hence  arises  a  remarkable 
distinction  in  the  internal  policy  of  modern  and 
ancient  society.  The  former  proposes  for  its  end 
a  solid  and  substantial  advantage  in  the  aggre- 
gate accumulation  of  private  happiness;  the  latter, 
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a  mere  fiction  of  abstraction,  which  resided  in  the 
whole,  though  in  none  of  the  parts,  and  for  whose 
precarious  support  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  indi- 
vidual prosperity  was  perpetually  extorted,  by 
vague  and  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  of  passions. 

On  the  same  principle,  and  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  sacredness  and  independence  of 
private  life  were  exposed  to  perpetual  violation ; 
at  one  time,  by  sumptuary  restrictions,  at  another, 
by  checks  upon  domestic  intercourse,  by  an  arbi- 
trary interference  with  the  internal  economy  of 
families,  by  legalized  facilities  for  divulging  the 
property  and  resources  of  individuals,  by  a  com- 
pulsory diversion  of  the  natural  channels  of  edu- 
cation, or  by  a  transfer  of  all  right  of  superintend- 
ence, of  interest,  and  of  property,  in  children, 
from  the  parent  to  the  state. 

These  observations  apply,  though  in  unequal 
extent,  to  the  states  both  of  Greece  and  Italy  ; 
and  the  principle  appears  to  have  prevailed  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  wherever  a  metaphysical 
philosophy  has  suggested,  and  an  unnatural  sim- 
plicity of  political  combination  has  required,  a 
departure  from  the  dictates  of  nature.  Nor  is  it 
till  recently  that  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  the 
human  mind,  and  a  juster  arrangement  of  our 
moral  and  social  duties,  aided  perhaps  by  altera- 
tions in  the  commercial  and  political  systems  of 
Europe,  have  established  the  opposite  principle^ 
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and  released  as  far  as  possible  the  movements  of 
domestic  life  from  the  fetters  of  public  restric- 
tions ;  intrusting  to  each  individual,  as  to  its 
fittest  and  natural  guardian,  his  own  cultivation 
arid  happiness ;  binding  him  to  his  country,  not 
by  vanity,  or  arrogance,  or  a  visionary  enthusiasm, 
but  by  his  comforts,  his  interests,  and  his  affec- 
tions ;  and  leaving  it  to  the  hand  of  nature, 
from  the  virtues  of  the  husband,  the  father,  the 
brother,  and  the  son,  to  generate  the  virtues  of 
the  citizen. 

The  effect  of  this  alteration  in  social  policy  in 
expanding  more  naturally,  and  more  effectually, 
the  narrow  instincts  of  human  selfishness  into  an 
useful,  a  rational,  and  a  comprehensive,  bene- 
volence, must  be  obvious  to  every  observer  of  our 
nature  and  its  history.  But  it  is  more  immedi- 
ately the  object  of  the  present  inquiry,  to  con- 
sider the  influence  which  this  and  other  external 
circumstances  exerted  on  the  development  of 
domestic  virtue,  and  on  the  purification  of  that 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  first  germs  of  our 
social  affections  are  destined  to  spring  and  unfold 
themselves. 

Our  domestic  virtues  are  virtues  of  feeling, 
rather  than  of  reasoning,  and  are  all  modifications 
of  that  sympathy  which  binds  together  in  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  forms  the  elements  of  human 
society.  This  sympathy,  whether  we  consider  it 
as  a  distinct  principle,  or  assign  to  it  an  identity 
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of  origin  and  character  with  our  self-love,  seems 
principally  to  be  developed  if  not  created  by  the 
following  operating  causes ;  by  habit,  by  appro- 
priation, by  community  of  interest,  by  reciprocal 
utility,  by  a  concentration  of  feeling  to  particular 
objects,  and  by  an  equality  and  similarity  in  the 
attractive  phenomena  of  character.  And  every 
obstruction  to  the  full  operation  of  these  prin- 
ciples will  proportionately  weaken  and  deteriorate 
the  energies  of  our  domestic  affection,  whether  it 
be  by  an  interruption  to  the  regular  flow  of  confi- 
dential intercourse,  by  a  discordance  or  dispro- 
portion of  mutual  interests,  by  clashing  or  predo- 
minating attractions,  or  by  an  unequal  distribution 
of  the  elements  of  respect  and  affection. 

Very  many  causes  have  concurred  in  the 
modern  system  of  living,  to  render  our  domestic 
habits  and  associations  more  permanent  and 
binding.  By  the  convulsion  which  accompanied 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations,  the  centre 
of  the  civilized  world  was  thrown  under  a  dif- 
ferent climate,  and  amidst  very  different  materials 
of  national  character.  Even  the  former  of  these 
circumstances,  as  a  mere  physical  cause  operating 
upon  morals  through  the  medium  of  manners,  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  investigating  the  various 
springs  which  modify  the  human  disposition.  In 
that  part  of  a  nation  which  is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, inclemency  and  mutability  of  climate, 
united  as  they  generally  are  with  barrenness  and 
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intractability  of  soil,  assist  in  drawing  closer  the 
ties  of  domestic  life,  by  requiring  a  greater  com- 
bination of  labour  in  the  process  of  production. 
And  on  the  whole  mass  of  population  they  act  in 
a  similar  way,  by  compelling  a  greater  frequency, 
intimacy,  and  privacy  of  family  intercourse,  and  a 
more  sedulous  attention  to  internal  convenience 
and  comfort.     In  the  situation,  however,  of  the 
Greek,  these  compulsory  circumstances  had  no 
existence.     His  climate  was  genial,  and  his  soil 
not  unfertile.    The  employment  of  slaves  in  culti- 
vation,   the    consequent    stigma    branded   upon 
manual  labour,  and  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
the  lower  classes  from  property  in  land,  precluded 
him  from  a  life  of  laborious  but  honourable  in- 
dustry.    The  limited  demands  of  nature  in  such 
a  climate  at  the  same  time  diminished  its  neces- 
sity ;   while  the  general  predilection  for  a  resi- 
dence in  cities,  and  the  gratuitous   support  af- 
forded  by   the    spirit    of   democracies   to   their 
pauper  population,  still  farther  conspired  to  en- 
courage at  once  a  systematic  indulgence  of  idle- 
ness, and  an  alienation  from  the  employments  of 
home.      By  these   means   an   immense   mass   of 
craving  and  profligate  indigence  was  habitually 
thrown  on  the  precarious  bounty  of  individuals, 
or  the    state,   demoralized   by  all   the   degrada- 
tion of  mendicity,  insulated  from  all  natural  con- 
nection with  their  country  and  its  interests,  and 
linked  to  their  domestic  associations  by  no  sense 
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of  manly  freedom  or  honourable  pride,  and  still 
less  by  that  endearing  tie — participation  in  hon- 
ourable toil. 

It  is  moreover  a  very  probable  assumption, 
even  from  the  little  information  we  possess,  that 
the  great  mass  even  of  the  sovereign  Athenians 
were  merged  in  an  abject  and  distressing  poverty. 
They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  rendered  in 
some  degree  callous  to  its  existence  by  habits  of 
humiliating  dependence,  by  the  frequency  and 
splendour  of  their  public  recreations,  and  by  the 
wild  and  arrogant  enthusiasm  of  a  democratical 
tyranny.  And  that  the  human  mind  may  be  thus 
inured  to  extremities  of  privation  and  suffering 
by  habitual  depression  and  intensity  of  political 
zeal,  we  may  learn  from  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
population  at  present,  and  of  the  French  com- 
monalty during  the  progress  of  their  revolution. 
But  such  an  indifference,  where  it  does  exist, 
must  be  fatal  to  domestic  virtue.  And  in  its 
absence  we  need  not  be  told  how  foreign  the  soil 
of  poverty  must  be  to  the  growth  of  all  kindly 
affections,  or  how  soon  the  endearments  of  home 
must  perish  amidst  squallidness,  misery,  and 
famine  :  amidst  the  acrimony  of  privation,  and  the 
apathy  of  despair.  Even  in  the  wealthier  classes, 
the  financial  system  of  Athens,  forming  as  it  did 
an  essential  part  of  its  constitutional  policy,  must 
have  detached  the  mind  from  domestic  associa- 
tions and  interests,  by  almost  annihilating  the 
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principle  of  property ;  by  abandoning  the  more 
opulent   citizens   in  very  many  instances   to   the 
curiosity  or  malignity  of  individuals ;  and  by  ren- 
dering the  acquisitions  of  industry  not  merely  in- 
secure from  oppression,  but  the  avowed  and  legi- 
timate bank  to  be    drawn  upon  arbitrarily  and 
unlimitedly  by  the  necessities  of  an  impoverished 
treasury,  or  the  caprices  of  a  licentious  populace. 
At  the  same  time,  the  ill-constituted  and  petty 
governments  of  nearly  all  the  Grecian  states ;  the 
virulence   and   animosity    of  factions,  where    no 
middle  order  existed  to  balance  or  coerce  them  > 
the  importance  of  every  individual,  where  power 
was  destined  to  be  the  prize  of  physical  force,  or 
of  even   numerical   superiority  ;    and  in  Athens 
especially,   not  only  the  enactments   of  positive 
laws,  but  the  still  more  universal  compulsion  of 
public  opinion,  perpetually  called  forth  the  hopes 
and  fears  and  interests  of  the  citizen  from  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  own  hearth,  to  absorb  them 
in  the  wider  and  more  agitated  sphere  of  political 
contention.     The  retired  and  tranquil  sympathies 
of  home  fast  disappeared  in  the  feverish  excite- 
ment and  anxieties  of  ambition,  or  the  fierce  and 
deadly  struggle  for  power  and  for  existence.    The 
same    intensity,    moreover,    of    political   feeling, 
which  in  Greece,   as  more   recently  in  Europe 
during  the  heat  of  the  French  revolution,  dis- 
severed all  the  ties  of  local  and  rational  connec- 
tion, and  substituted  the  more  diffusive  interests 
v.  n.  p.  ii.  s 
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of  party  for  the  narrower  prejudices  of  country 
and  of  soil,  effected  at  each  period  a  previous 
and  similar  obliteration  of  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  affinity.  When  all  the  fountains  of  de- 
pravity were  broken  up  throughout  the  whole  of 
Greece,  the  attachments  of  consanguinity,  the 
least  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  and  understand- 
ing of  the  citizen,  were  the  first  to  be  swept  away 
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To  these  causes  we  may  add  the  frequent  calls 
for  military  service,  which  at  once  weakened  the 
attractions  of  home  by  interrupting  their  opera- 
tion, and  produced  an  habitual  thirst  for  action, 
excitement,  and  intensity  of  feeling,  ill  calculated 
to  relish  the  comparative  tameness  and  insipidity 
of  domestic  enjoyments.  Lastly,  the  natural  rest- 
lessness and  irritability  of  the  Greek,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Athenian,  character,  blended  as  it 
was  with  still  lingering  associations  of  oriental 
origin,  and  fostered  by  the  policy  of  legislators, 
produced  a  strong  and  constitutional,  repugnance 
to  sedentary  occupations.  The  same  sun  which 
warmed  their  fancy  and  inflamed  their  passions, 
called  them  forth  as  their  tutelary  deity,  to  enjoy 
his  bounties  beneath  a  free  and  indulgent  atmo- 
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sphere.  Vanity  cooperated  with  taste,  and  the 
uneasiness  of  a  vacant  mind  with  the  attractions 
of  a  promiscuous  society.  In  the  existing  state 
of  literature  even  study  and  education  to  a  very 
great  degree  could  be  carried  on  only  in  public. 
And  thus  the  Athenian  day  was  spent  in  the 
forum,  the  temples,  the  porticoes,  the  baths,  the 
gymnasia,  or  the  schools  of  philosophy.  The 
Spartan  was  incessantly  occupied  in  bodily  exer- 
cises or  military  excursions,  and  legally  cut  off 
from  some  of  the  strongest  attractions  of  home  by 
the  publicity  required  for  his  meals.  And  similar 
habits  appear  to  have  been  moulded  into  the 
whole  frame  of  Grecian  society.  The  residence 
of  the  individual,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  Vitruvius,  and  the  still  more  intel- 
ligible remains  of  Grecian  architecture  discovered 
at  Pompeii,  was  intended  solely  as  a  refuge  at 
night,  a  receptacle  for  his  family  and  property, 
and  occasionally  a  scene  of  hospitality  and  fes- 
tivity. And  the  frescos,  mosaics,  and  candelabra, 
which  constituted  its  principal  ornaments,  could 
offer  but  few  attractions  amidst  the  gloom,  the 
chilliness,  the  inconvenience,  and  confinement, 
apparent  in  their  system  of  building. 

It  was  thus  that  in  the  Grecian  states  two 
great  sources  of  domestic  virtue  and  affection 
were  entirely  cut  off.  There  was  no  habitual 
intercourse,  and  few  or  no  charms  in  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  name  of  home. 
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The  situation,  however,  of  the  Roman  was 
widely  different.  Happily  for  his  constitution,  it 
was  never  made  the  subject  of  experiments  in 
political  philosophy,  nor  intrusted  to  the  arbitrary 
management  of  any  individual  speculator.  It  did 
not  spring  out  at  once,  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter,  apparently  in  full  perfection,  but 
filled  in  reality  with  all  the  seeds  of  weakness 
and  decay,  inherent  in  every  production  of  haste 
and  temerity.  It  grew  slowly  and  gradually  to 
maturity,  from  a  long  and  patient  experience, 
struggling  with  difficulties,  feeling  the  way  as  it 
advanced,  watching  every  favourable  occasion  for 
the  fuller  development  of  its  principles,  and 
moulding  itself  spontaneously,  by  a  sort  of  plastic 
instinct,  to  meet  the  various  circumstances  and 
exigences  of  humanity  and  society.  It  took  man 
as  nature  had  made  him,  without  attempting  to 
wrest  his  mind  from  its  natural  bias  and  position, 
to  eradicate  his  natural  feelings,  or  break  up  his 
natural  associations.  Those  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations and  completed  the  structure  of  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth,  never  placed  the  perfection 
of  human  excellence,  as  Lycurgus,  in  the  abstract 
soldier ;  or,  as  Solon,  in  the  abstract  politician : 
they  knew  that  war  and  government,  and  even 
liberty  itself,  were  not  the  ends  of  our  being,  but 
the  instruments  of  our  happiness.  And  they 
never  engaged  the  citizen  in  their  pursuit  or  sup- 
port farther  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
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the  maintenance  of  their  object.  Upon  these 
principles  they  religiously  fostered  the  domestic 
form  of  society,  as  the  first  institution  of  nature, 
and  the  fittest  field"  for  the  growth  both  of  our 
happiness  and  our  virtue.  They  encouraged 
agriculture,  as  the  pursuit  most  adapted  to  its 
spirit.  Till  a  very  late  period  they  never  recog- 
nised the  principle  of  poor  laws,  without  con- 
siderable limitations.  Even  the  severity  of  their 
regulations  respecting  credit  indicate  the  en- 
couragement of  industry,  and  a  struggle  for  per- 
sonal independence.  And  notwithstanding  the 
ferment  excited  by  the  Agrarian  laws,  if  those 
laws  are  rightly  understood,  the  principle  of  le- 
gitimate property  was  never  once  shaken  or  dis- 
puted. The  domestic  attachments  both  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  were  secured  to  their  objects 
by  their  permanence  and  inviolability.  To  the 
wealthier  classes  especially  home  formed  the  chief 
seat  and  centre  of  their  duties  and  their  life.  It 
was  here  that  the  patrician  received  his  clients, 
administered  justice,  dispensed  advice,  and  recon- 
ciled differences.  Here  too,  at  a  later  period,  he 
cultivated  philosophy  and  literature,  at  once  in- 
vesting them  with  the  dignity  and  splendour  of 
Athenian  art,  and  blending  them  with  the  privacy 
and  endearments  of  his  own  roof.  And  here  too 
he  took  his  few  and  consecrated  meals  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  and  children,  preserving 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  domestic  economy  a 

s3 
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regular  and  well  sustained  decorum,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  mixture  of  neglect  and  elegance, 
the  alternation  of  sordidness  and  extravagance, 
which  must  have  resulted  very  generally  in 
Greece  from  their  poverty,  the  nature  of  their 
hospitality,  and  the  system  of  their  lives.  And 
these  remarks  are  completely  exemplified  by  the 
character  of  the  Roman  architecture. 

But  in  Greece  there  were  still  deeper  and  more 
melancholy  causes  than  those  we  have  mentioned 
for  the  decay  of  domestic  virtue.  Of  this  virtue, 
as  of  all  other  social  affections,  the  most  important 
principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  equality,  either 
positive  or  analogous,  of  the  parties  between 
whom  it  exists.  No  sympathy  can  spring  up 
between  arrogance  and  debasement,  between 
despotic  power  and  trembling  dependence,  be- 
tween contempt  on  the  one  hand,  and  servile  awe 
on  the  other.  To  generate  it  effectively  and  per- 
manently, there  must  preexist  either  an  actual 
equality  of  similar  rights,  or  that  which  is  more 
common,  more  practicable,  and  more  congenial 
at  once  to  the  dignity  and  the  weakness  of  our 
nature — that  which  is  in  fact  the  mainspring  of 
all  morality,  and  the  essence  of  all  religion — a 
mutual  reciprocation  of  beneficence  and  grati- 
tude, a  balance  of  respect  and  affection,  a  rational 
and  manly  submission  to  reasonable  authority, 
echoing  from  the  heart  to  that  noblest  of  all  our 
noble  instincts,  which  engages  our  pride  in  the 
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protection  of  helplessness,  and  invests  even  weak- 
ness and  necessity  and  dependence,  with  interest, 
dignity,  and  attraction.  In  every  form  of  society, 
where  these  elements  of  mutual  affection  do  not 
exist,  there  must  spring  up  in  its  place  a  noxious 
and  repulsive  influence,  pervading  and  infecting 
the  whole  sphere  of  human  action.  He  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  possess  even  in  name  an 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  control  over  the  mean- 
est of  his  fellow  creatures,  to  exercise  beneath 
his  own  roof  a  harsh  and  austere  dominion,  tcr 
meet  with  no  check  either  of  power  or  opinion, 
and  to  feed  a  degrading  pride,  by  the  habitual 
contemplation  of  objects  which  the  laws  have 
abandoned  to  his  will  and  his  contempt,  will 
assuredly  carry  into  all  the  details  of  private  life 
and  political  conduct  a  spirit  of  arrogant  and  un- 
compromising bigotry.  It  is  the  punishment 
ordained  by  nature  on  every  human  being  who 
dares  to  commit  the  crime  of  possessing  exorbi- 
tant power.  There  is,  moreover,  nothing  which 
so  dries  up  the  sources  of  our  happiness  and  our 
virtues,  as  the  belief,  too  often  engendered  by  a 
bad  heart  upon  a  weak  head,  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion and  degradation  of  the  beings  with  whom  we 
associate.  Whether  it  be  a  fiction  of  our  own 
depravity,  or  a  hasty  deduction  from  experience, 
such  a  conviction  is  an  offence  in  the  eye  of 
nature.  In  minds  not  deeply  imbued  with  the 
Christian  charities,  it  is  soon  succeeded  by  a, 
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painful  and  irritable  sense  of  personal  humilia- 
tion, by  an  abstraction  of  our  sympathies  and 
interests  from  the  daily  concerns  and  associations 
of  life,  by  a  cold,  calculating,  and  unscrupulous 
selfishness,  by  a  contemptuous  mockery  of  all 
ardour  of  sentiment,  and  disinterestedness  of 
conduct;  and  in  its  last  and  most  frightful  ex- 
tremity, by  a  bitterness  and  malignity  of  feeling, 
approximating  more  closely  than  any  other  vitia- 
tion of  the  heart  to  that  diabolical  spirit,  which 
delights  in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  the  gra- 
tuitous prosecution  of  mischief. 

Now  without  assuming  in  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter the  existence  of  these  appalling  features  in 
their  grossest  deformity,  it  is  yet  impossible  not 
to  perceive  a  strongly  marked  and  progressive 
tendency  to  their  fuller  development  in  the  utter 
and  shameless  profligacy,  the  cool  arid  sanguinary 
vindictiveness,  the  cunning  but  unrelenting  des- 
potism which  characterizes  their  acknowledged 
code  of  national  policy.  The  conspiracy  of  a 
whole  nation  to  avow,  propagate,  and  act  upon 
principles  so  thoroughly  detestable,  is  an  instance 
of  depravity  which,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of 
the  whole  world.  That  such  a  complexion  of 
public  opinion  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a 
democratical  empire,  it  would  be  most  irrational 
to  assume.  It  pervades  with  certain  modifica- 
tions the  public  policy  of  all  the  Grecian  states, 
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and  is  not  to  be  found  in  very  many  constitutions 
most  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
democracy*  We  must  look,  therefore,  for  its 
source  more  deeply  among  the  elements  of  Gre- 
cian society,  and  in  the  habits,  opinions,  and  feel- 
ings, which  were  brought  by  the  citizen  from  his 
own  domestic  associations,  into  the  forum  and 
the  camp.  Individuals  are  but  the  homaeomerige 
of  political  worlds,  and  the  conduct  of  states, 
especially  of  democracies,  is  only  the  echo  and 
reflection  of  their  minds.  Governments,  in  fact, 
are  formed  and  moulded  by  man,  rather  than  man 
by  governments.  Nor  has  any  error  been  more 
conducive,  than  the  neglect  of  this  principle,  to 
lead  astray  the  political  philosophy  of  the  ancients 
into  unnatural  and  impracticable  speculations. 

Now  the  domestic  habitudes  of  the  Greek  were 
adequate  and  more  than  adequate  to  account  for 
his  political  depravity ;  and  a  very  slight  review 
of  the  three  most  influential  relations  of  private 
life  will  abundantly  prove  it. 

There  is  perhaps  no  moral  power,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  swells  so  far  beyond  the  grasp  of 
calculation  as  the  influence  of  the  female  character 
on  the  virtues  and  happiness  of  mankind.  It  is 
so  searching,  so  versatile,  so  multifarious,  and  so 
universal.  It  turns  on  us,  like  the  eye  of  a 
beautiful  portrait,  wherever  we  take  our  position. 
It  bears  upon  us  in  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
points,  on  our  instincts,  our  passions,  our  vanity, 
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our  tastes,  and  our  necessities  ;  above  all,  on  the 
first  impressions  of  education,  and  the  associa- 
tions of  infancy ;  that  we  may  assuredly  trace  up 
to  it,  not  indeed,  as  Themistocles  did,  the  spring 
of  all  political  machinery,  but  as  important  an 
influence  on  our  moral  as  it  possesses  on  our 
physical  existence.  Without  dwelling  on  the 
incalculable  utility  of  an  exalted  standard  of  fe- 
male excellence  in  the  process  of  early  education, 
the  modes  in  which  it  operates  on  all  the  pro- 
gressively expanding  circles  of  society  appear  to 
be  principally  these :  by  familiarizing  to  the  mind 
a  manly  and  disinterested  respect  for  unprotected 
weakness ;  by  compelling  to  habitual  coercion 
that  selfishness,  from  which  no  real  prudence  and 
no  honest  virtue  was  ever  yet  engendered  ;  by 
associating  our  strongest  instincts  and  warmest 
affections  with  purity,  dignity,  and  virtue ;  and 
by  subjecting  our  passions  and  conduct  to  the 
control  of  a  censorial  opinion,  too  far  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  our  daily  actions  to  be  weak- 
ened by  a  participation  in  our  errors,  and  which 
neither  the  voice  of  nature  nor  the  institutions  of 
social  life  will  ever  permit  us  to  despise,  But 
whenever  for  this  element  of  society,  thus  des- 
tined to  become  the  spring  of  voluntary  subordi- 
nation, of  rational  benevolence,  and  of  moral 
coercion,  there  is  substituted  a  mere  instrument 
of  sensuality  or  utility,  a  being  subjected  to  an 
arbitrary  sway,  degraded  by  opinion  and  conduct 
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almost  below  the  level  of  humanity,  and  incapaci- 
tated by  seclusion  and  ignorance  from  the  exertion 
of  any  censorial  authority,  there  must  result  in 
every  object  which  comes  within  the  sphere  of  its 
contagion,  not  refinement  of  the  heart,  nor  ex- 
pansion of  the  mind,  but  an  uncontrollable  despo- 
tism, an  inveterate  selfishness,  a  confusion  of  all 
our  moral  distinctions,  and  a  contempt  and  aban- 
donment of  all  dignified  and  legitimate  restraint. 

A  very  remarkable  and  mysterious  revolution 
of  opinion,  subsequent  to  the  Homeric  ages,  is 
discernible  in  the  Grecian  estimate  of  female 
character.  The  high  tone  of  chivalrous  and 
noble  sentiment,  which  pervades  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  is  never  once  debased  by  a  single  allu- 
sion which  can  imply  either  censure  or  contempt. 
A  natural  and  beautiful  veil  of  dignity  and  mo- 
desty is  thrown  over  all  its  imperfections  and 
errors  ;  and  even  Helen,  the  legitimate  object  of 
the  poet's  reprobation,  extorts,  both  from  the 
Trojans  and  the  reader,  the  involuntary  excla- 
mation, 
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And  in  precise  accordance  with  these  representa- 
tions are  the  sketches  which  occasionally  occur  of 
domestic  life  and  manners.  Whence  then  that 
singular  rebellion  against  the  dictates  of  nature, 
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which  at  no  very  distant  period  appears  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Greece  to  have  dethroned 
the  female  character  from  its  high  and  natural 
elevation  in  society,  to  have  stripped  it  of  all  its 
charms  with  all  its  virtues,  and  degraded  it  into 
the  object  of  a  gross  sensuality,  or  the  blind  and 
worthless  instrument  of  political  economy?  That 
such  an  alteration  did  take  place  is  too  evident, 
whether  it  sprung  naturally  from  an  antecedent 
corruption  of  morals,  or  from  the  exclusive  pre- 
tensions of  an  arrogant  philosophy,  or  from  that 
mad  fondness  for  systematizing  in  politics,  which 
overthrows  all  the  creations  of  nature  to  remodel 
their  elements  conformably  to  its  own  concep- 
tions ;  or,  as  is  still  more  probable,  from  the  con- 
tagion of  democratical  principles,  the  consequent 
obliteration  of  ranks,  and  the  unbridled  licentious- 
ness of  mind.  Thus  much  however  we  know, 
that  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  age  of 
Homer,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Spartan 
constitution  was  laid  in  outrages  and  indignities 
on  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  females — that  at  a 
later  period  Corinth  derived  half  its  celebrity 
from  the  demoralized  character  of  the  sex — that 
still  later  philosophy  at  Athens  had  so  far  con- 
quered all  the  prejudices  of  nature,  as  to  contem- 
plate the  best  gift  she  ever  made  to  man  in  the 
sole  light  of  feeder  to  an  artificial  population — 
that  it  dared  to  violate  all  the  decencies  of  life, 
by  proposing  a  promiscuous  community  of  those 
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affections  which  derive  all  their  charm  and  all 
their  sanctity  from  the  principle  of  property  and 
limitation — that  it  ventured  to  doubt  whether  the 
helplessness  of  woman  was  entitled  even  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dignity  and  nature  of  man — that  it 
restricted  her  virtues  to  those  qualities  alone, 
which  calculated  her  for  the  least  and  lowest  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  her  by  Heaven — that  the 
conjugal  union  was  reduced  to  but  a  higher  form 
of  servitude — that  an  orator,  on  an  occasion, 
which  demanded  the  profoundest  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  his  audience,  urging  to  a  crowd  of 
wives,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  weeping  over  the 
ashes  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  the  necessity 
of  alleviating  their  grief,  by  the  excitements  of 
a  moral  ambition,  summed  up  all  the  objects  of 
that  ambition  in  the  cold  and  heartless  exhorta- 
tion, "  not  to  become  worse  than  nature  had 
made  them,  and  to  avoid  notoriety  of  character ;" 
— and  lastly,  that  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, the  bloom  as  it  were  of  feminine  purity,  which 
shrinks  even  from  a  rougher  gaze,  and  is  con- 
taminated by  a  single  touch,  was  at  Athens,  at 
the  period  of  its  highest  refinement,  insulted  and 
revolted  day  by  day  in  private,  by  the  grossest 
inventions  of  a  licentious  fancy;  in  temples  by 
obscene  expositions,  and  still  obscener  mysteries 
of  a  depraved  superstition ;  in  theatres  by  shame- 
less avowals  of  degradation  and  abstractions  of 
every  vice  embodied  in  the  characters  of  women, 
v.  ii.  p.  ii.  T 
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and  in  the  general  intercourse  and  publicity  of 
life  by  a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  conversation 
and  of  manner,  and  by  those  indecorous  exhi- 
bitions of  the  baths  and  gymnasia,  which  phi- 
losophy triumphed  at  introducing,  in  defiance  of 
prejudice,  of  ridicule,  and  of  nature. 

To  these  symptoms,  and  causes,  and  effects 
(for  such  is  the  circulating  progression  in  all 
moral  operations)  of  a  degraded  standard  of  fe- 
male character  in  Greece,  we  may  add  the  un- 
natural seclusion  to  which  the  sex  was  condemned 
by  manners,  by  law,  and  by  opinion.  Sparta, 
that  monstrous  exception  from  all  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  usage  and  of  conduct,  appears  to  have 
united  this  extreme  with  its  equally  pernicious 
opposite,  an  offensive  publicity ;  and  to  have 
reaped  from  the  unnatural  coalition  its  ample  and 
deserved  retribution.  But  such  was  not  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  Greece :  and  either  from  sen- 
suality, or  jealousy,  or  contempt,  in  an  age  when 
oral  communication  was  almost  the  only  medium 
of  knowledge,  the  female  mind  was  excluded  from 
all  rational  and  intellectual  associations,  and  lite- 
rature, refinement,  and  taste,  were  banished  from 
the  sacred  privacy  of  home,  to  the  jealous  seclu- 
sion of  a  selfish  philosophy,  or  to  the  haunts  of 
profligacy  and  vice.  The  ptAepy/a,  that  virtue  so 
much  extolled  in  ages,  which  preceded  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  which  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  institutions  so  peremptorily  inculcated,  so 
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Far  from  being  an  intrinsic  excellence  of  character, 
was  but  a  weak  and  often  a  futile  expedient  for 
checking  by  actual  employment  the  dangerous 
wanderings  of  an  uneducated  and  vacant  imagi- 
nation. And  this,  as  well  as  the  superintendence 
of  the  domestic  economy,  appears  in  Athens  to 
have  been  very  generally  superseded  by  occu- 
pations precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Turkish 
seraglios ;  by  elaborate  dress,  by  frivolous  recre- 
ations, or  the  still  more  noxious  contrivance  of 
intrigue,  sensuality,  and  deception. 

With  such  an  estimate  of  female  character,  and 
such  means  adopted  for  its  cultivation,  we  need 
scarcely  inquire  for  that  result  which  the  unerring 
justice  of  nature  has  inflicted  on  all  such  perver- 
sions of  her  laws.  If  evidence  on  the  subject  be 
required,  it  is  to  be  found  sketched  out  with  all 
the  vividness  of  truth  and  simplicity  of  nature  in 
the  representations  of  the  poet  Aristophanes,  re- 
presentations which,  if  they  had  not  found  an 
echo  in  the  conviction  and  experience  of  every 
hearer,  no  writer  would  have  dared  to  exhibit, 
and  no  husband,  or  brother,  or  son,  have  endured 
to  applaud  or  to  witness. 

From  these  lamentable  fruits  of  political  and 
philosophical  errors,  we  may  turn  with  satisfaction 
to  the  early  period  of  Roman  history. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  respectable 
features  in  the  Roman  character,  is  a  strong  and 
masculine  sense  which  disdained  to  be  superior 
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to  nature,  or  to  be  sophisticated  by  metaphysical 
refinements.    They  reasoned,  and  reasoned  wisely, 
that  the  central  point  of  our  social  affections  was 
to  be  fixed  in  the  bosom  of  our  homes.     They 
knew   that  from  thence    it   must   be   taught   to 
expand   till  it  embrace   all   the  remoter   circles 
of  kindred,    friendship,    of    country,    and    man- 
kind.    They  felt   that   the    glow  of  patriotism, 
in  all  its  holiness  and  purity,  was  to  be  kindled, 
not  by  vague  appeals  to  an  empty  arrogance,  or  a 
tyrannical  ambition,  but  by  the  recollections  of 
home    and   all  its    endearments,   of  children,   of 
wives,  of  their  lares,  and  their  hearths.     Above 
all,   they  knew   too   well   that   to   preserve    the 
stream  of  life  in  purity  and  freshness,  its  source 
must   be    secured   from   pollution.      They   were 
imbued  with  a  deep  and  religious  reverence  for 
the  name  of  woman ;  and  they  infused  its  inspira- 
tion into  the  whole  system  of  their  institutions 
and  manners,  not  by  artificial  and  insulting  re- 
strictions, but  by  a  manly  and  voluntary  homage, 
by  a  noble  and  chivalrous  delicacy,  by  a  refine- 
ment of  all  the  grossness  which  barbarism  con- 
nects with  the  name  of  female,  by  all  the  sanc- 
tions   of    opinion,   and    all    the    obligations    of 
religion.    It  is  to  this  sound  feeling  and  profound 
policy  that  we  owe  the  venerable  name  of  Roman 
matron, 


• Clarum,  ac  venerabile  nomeu 

Gentibus,  ac  nostrae  multum  quod  profuit  urbi. 
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It  is  from  this  source  that  we  may  trace  the  long 
triumphal  train  of  Roman  virtues,  stretching  in 
almost  unbroken  procession  through  all  the  early 
ages  of  their  history,  till  it  terminated  fearfully 
and  abruptly  in  an  abyss  of  profligacy  and  crime* 
Ample,  indeed,  was  the  repayment  with  which 
the  excellence  of  woman  compensated  the  venera- 
tion of  man.  All  the  fragments  of  early  records 
are  strewed  with  traces  of  its  deep-rooted  and 
pervading  influence.  It  animated  courage  in  the 
field,  while  it  humanized  ferocity  in  conquest.  It 
roused  the  citizen  to  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
while  it  mitigated  the  fury  of  revenge.  It  took 
from  war  its  allurements,  and  from  peace  its  dis- 
sensions. It  recalled  the  interests  and  employ- 
ments of  life  from  the  feverish  agitation  of  the 
city  and  the  forum  to  the  quietude  of  country 
and  of  home.  For  the  humiliation  of  habitual 
mendicity,  it  substituted  an  honourable  and  self- 
respecting  industry.  In  that  most  sacred  of  all 
domestic  duties,  the  education  of  infancy,  it  re- 
ligiously performed  the  part  assigned  to  it  by 
nature.  It  extended  its  influence  even  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  adult  mind  and  the  polish  of 
national  literature.  In  one  word,  it  was  the  soul 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Spiritus  intus  alit:  totamque  infusa  per  artus, 
Mens  agitat  raolem  et  ir.agno  se  corpore  miscet. 

It  was  not  destined,  however,  to  endure  for  ever. 

T3 
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As  the  graduated  distinctions  of  rank  and  privi- 
lege were  obliterated  one  after  the  other  by  the 
advancing  tide  of  democracy ;  as  Grecian  vices 
and  Grecian  follies  superseded  plain,  manly,  and 
unsophisticated  sense ;  and  as  luxury,  not  a  re- 
fined and  corrective  luxury,  but  a  gross  and  mon- 
strous extravagance  of  fancy,  destroyed  every 
moral  distinction,  and  choked  up  every  generous 
feeling,  female  excellence  sunk  gradually  beneath 
the  corruption  of  man.  And  as  we  watch  laws, 
and  restrictions,  and  menaces,  thickening  round 
the  fast-sinking  glories  of  the  Roman  sex,  we 
may  learn  duly  to  appreciate  the  impotence  of 
the  legislator,  and  the  enormous  power  of  man- 
ners in  modelling  a  national  morality. 

It  is  an  apparent  anomaly  in  the  early  Roman 
system  of  domestic  life,  that  the  principle  of 
equality  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  conjugal 
relation  was  carried  no  farther,  and  that  in  the 
filial  and  parental  connection  its  place  was  sup- 
plied by  an  absolute  and  unmitigated  despotism. 
To  reconcile  this  inconsistency,  we  must  look,  I 
think,  not  only  to  their  disciplinarian  spirit ;  but 
to  certain  peculiar  features  in  their  political  insti- 
tutions. In  the  whole  of  their  system  of  govern- 
ment, a  system  similar  if  not  the  same  with  that 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  there  appears  a  remark- 
able repugnance  to  purely  numerical  combina- 
tions. They  enclosed  the  various  forms  of  society 
one  within  another.  They  resolved  the  whole 
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body  of  the  nation  into  a  chain  of  many  links, 
mutually  connected  together  by  a  progressive 
responsibility  and  dependence,  and  contrived  that 
the  supreme  power  should  rarely  come  directly  in 
contact  with  the  individual,  but  propagate  its 
delegated  authority  through  numerous  successive 
branches  of  subordinate  jurisdictions.  Of  these 
jurisdictions  the  paternal  was  the  lowest  and  the 
last,  as  the  domestic  form  of  union  was  the  mi- 
nutest element  recognised  in  the  composition  of 
the  state.  And  to  give  it  the  required  energy 
and  efficacy,  an  almost  unlimited  authority  was 
intrusted  to  its  hands.  The  Romans,  however, 
do  not  appear  to  have  closed  their  eyes  against 
the  probable  danger  of  this  arrangement,  in 
weakening  the  filial  affection,  and  generating  a 
spirit  of  servility  on  the  one  hand,  and  arbitrary 
caprice  on  the  other.  They  trusted  for  its  cor- 
rection to  the  instincts  and  feelings  of  nature, 
which  in  no  single  instance  did  they  attempt  to 
check  or  control.  Still  farther,  they  confided 
implicitly  to  the  parent  the  sacred  and  endearing 
duties  of  education.  And  for  an  antidote  to  that 
exasperation  of  feeling  which  the  consciousness 
of  dependence  and  necessity  must  naturally  tend 
to  produce,  they  recurred  to  the  same  source 
from  which  they  purified  and  cemented  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  state,  to  the  spirit  of  religion.  They 
consecrated  the  name  of  parent  in  all  their  re- 
ligious rites,  their  civil  functions,  their  political 
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dependences.  And  that  these  precautions  were 
adequate  to  their  object  we  may  infer,  not  merely 
from  the  paucity  of  occasions  in  which  their  in- 
efficacy  is  recorded,  but  from  the  intense  admira- 
tion or  abhorrence  with  which  such  occurrences 
were  contemplated.  With  the  fall,  however,  of 
manly  virtue  and  female  purity  fell  also  the  affec- 
tions of  the  parent  and  the  child.  And  in  the 
later  pages  of  Roman  history,  that  crime,  of  which 
the  framers  of  the  twelve  tables  dared  not  even 
conceive  the  existence,  is  repeatedly  and  fright- 
fully balanced  by  parental  neglect,  by  cruelty, 
and  by  infanticide,  and  the  still  more  prevailing 
practice  of  vendition  to  slavery  and  prostitution. 

In  examining  what  complexion  this  relation  of 
domestic  life  assumed  in  the  states  of  Greece,  it 
will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  institu- 
tions of  Sparta.  That  system,  the  work  of  a  bold 
and  unshrinking  philosophy,  without  detracting 
from  the  powers  of  mind  evinced  in  its  construc- 
tion, was  founded  on  a  principle  essentially  and 
perniciously  erroneous,  that  man  was  made  for 
states,  and  not  states  for  man.  In  the  application 
of  this  principle,  it  scrupled  not  to  stifle  all  the 
instincts  of  the  heart,  and  the  affections  of  natural 
society.  The  husband  was  separated  from  the 
wife,  and  the  child  from  the  parent.  The  state 
usurped  the  right  of  exposure,  adoption,  support, 
and  education.  And  in  despair  of  inspiring  by 
her  harsh  and  sanguinary  discipline  that  moral 
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allegiance  which  is  moulded  into  the  habits  by 
the  insensible  operation  of  filial  obedience,  she 
substituted  for  it  the  pride  of  a  cynic  and  the 
apathy  of  a  savage.  In  Athens  the  necessity  of 
limiting  the  number  of  citizens  gave  the  first 
deadly  blow  to  the  natural  feelings  of  the  father, 
by  permitting  the  destruction  of  the  child  either 
before  or  after  its  birth.  In  the  lower  classes 
poverty;  among  the  rich  the  few  attractions  of 
home,  the  anxieties  of  public  life,  and  the  want 
of  confidence  and  intercourse  in  the  conjugal 
union,  must  have  still  farther  weakened  their 
operation.  The  moral  degradation  of  the  mother 
led  necessarily  to  the  neglect  of  her  offspring. 
Its  nutrition  and  education  were  in  general  com- 
mitted to  slaves,  and  at  a  later  period  of  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carried  on  amidst  the  grossest 
temptations,  without  the  guidance  or  protection 
of  any  parental  authority.  These  elements  of 
dissension  were  still  farther  inflamed  by  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  parent  and  the  state,  and 
the  inclusion  of  the  child  in  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  its  progenitors.  The  character  of  the 
parent  could  rarely  command,  and  the  education 
of  the  child  still  more  rarely  ensure,  respect.  If 
indeed  we  consider  how  cold  and  dead  that  in- 
struction falls  upon  the  mind  which  is  not  first 
carried  to  the  heart,  and  how  much  of  strength 
and  vitality  is  infused  into  our  moral  sentiments 
by  the  affection  that  first  implanted  them,  we 
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shall  not  look  for  many  triumphs  over  selfishness 
and  depravity  where  this  essential  element  of 
cultivation  has  never  been  applied.  Nor  in  fact, 
if  we  analyze  the  obligations  of  the  child  upon 
principles  recognised  by  the  human  heart,  if  not 
by  abstract  morality,  shall  we  find  in  the  present 
instance  any  very  binding  claim  to  his  attach- 
ment. Of  the  three  great  parental  benefits, 
existence,  support,  and  education,  the  first  may 
be  referred  to  a  higher  source,  separated  from  all 
intentional  benevolence,  and  rendered  worthless 
by  calamities  or  crime.  The  second,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Athenian,  was  robbed  of  half  its  efficacy 
by  the  absence  in  general  of  self-privation  and 
toil  on  the  part  of  the  father  to  procure  it.  The 
last  was  rendered  compulsory  by  the  laws,  was 
conveyed  through  indifferent  channels,  was  ne- 
cessarily disconnected  with  that  religion  which, 
constituting  as  it  does  the  chief  glory  and  happi- 
ness of  life,  carries  back  with  more  warmth  and 
truth  than  any  other  feeling  our  gratitude  to  the 
first  authors  of  its  impressions ;  and  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  accomplishments  which  it  professed  to 
embrace,  it  seldom  awakened  any  of  the  nobler 
chords  of  the  human  heart,  or  touched  upon  those 
latent  springs  of  deep  and  pure  feeling  which 
never  fail  to  answer  to  the  hand  that  elicits  them 
in  a  full  gush  of  gratitude  and  affection. 

With  this  mass  of  antecedent  probability  we 
need  hardly  endeavour  to  substantiate  the  actual 
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result  by  positive  testimony.  Nor  indeed  will 
the  fragments  of  Grecian  history  supply  such 
evidence  in  a  full  and  satisfactory  accumulation. 
There  however  remain  deep  and  extensive  traces 
of  the  truth  in  those  legal  regulations  which  never 
imply  anything  but  their  own  necessity  and  viola- 
tion ;  in  the  dreary  scenes  of  Grecian  annals, 
strewed  thickly  with  domestic  crimes,  and  relieved 
by  scarcely  a  single  instance  of  high,  filial,  or  pa- 
rental affection;  in  the  singularity  of  those  in- 
stances evinced  by  the  marked  appropriation  of 
peculiar  titles ;  in  the  silence  of  ethical  writers ; 
in  the  sketches  and  sentiments  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations ;  and  in  the  patience,  or  even  avidity, 
which  with  the  Athenian  populace  dwelt  on  the 
exhibition  of  crimes  which  no  modern  audience 
could  endure  to  mention  or  to  conceive. 

The  last  relation  of  domestic  life  which  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  is  that  of  servant  and 
master,  a  relation  not  merely  to  be  contemplated 
in  a  selfish  or  mercenary  light,  but  the  source, 
when  properly  constituted,  of  much  noble  feeling 
and  very  profound  virtue.  How  differently  it  was 
constituted  in  antiquity  and  at  present,  is  marked 
out  by  the  mere  usage  of  language.  The  term 
slave  was  synonymous  with  everything  vitiated 
and  degraded.  The  title  of  servant  has  been 
assumed,  and  nobly  assumed,  by  the  most  exalted 
relation  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  main- 
taining. 
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There  are  in  fact  very  few  if  any  moral  ordeals 
so  trying  and  so  influential  on  the  mind  as  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  power.  Power,  arbi- 
trary, unlimited,  and  irresponsible,  was  never  in- 
tended for  humanity ;  and  nature  has  shown  her 
dread  of  its  effects  by  the  care  she  has  taken  to 
restrain  it,  just  as  she  has  fenced  round  our  most 
vital  organs  with  the  most  anxious  and  multiplied 
precautions.  Not  content  with  the  necessary 
limitations  of  our  faculties,  she  has  rendered  us 
in  ten  thousand  ways  dependent  on  the  instru- 
ments of  our  will.  She  has  planted  over  us  the 
control  of  conscience.  She  has  corrected  the 
selfishness  of  our  desires  by  an  instinct  of  general 
benevolence.  She  has  made  us  amenable  to  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion :  and  she  has  closely 
interwoven  our  happiness  with  the  respect  and 
affection  of  even  the  meanest  being  in  the  system 
of  animal  life.  But  where  there  is  little  depend- 
ence, and  no  conscience ;  where  all  sympathy  is 
merged  in  contempt,  and  all  shame  destroyed  by 
the  universality  of  guilt ;  where  pride  has  cut  off 
our  dependence  on  the  opinion  of  others,  and  the 
stern  plea  of  necessity  or  revenge  is  brought  in  to 
blind  reason  and  to  palliate  crime ;  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  happily  for  mankind  they  occur 
but  rarely,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  effect  of 
power  upon  the  human  heart  in  its  full  and  most 
pernicious  operation.  And  such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  system  of  slavery  was 
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founded  in  almost  every  department  of  Greece. 
The  multitude  of  those  unhappy  beings  rendered 
each  individual  less  necessary  to  the  interests  of 
his  master.  The  conscience  of  the  Greek  was 
deadened  by  cold  blooded  and  national  murders. 
His  arrogance  levelled  the  slave  with  the  brute 
creation.  The  enormity  of  the  guilt  was  lost  in 
the  extent  of  its  diffusion.  And  the  measure  of 
oppression  was  filled  up  by  hatred,  suspicion, 
and  alarm ;  by  the  cowardice  of  conscious  in- 
justice, and  the  fascination  of  habitual  cruelty. 

At  Sparta  the  cold  blooded  philosophy  of  Ly- 
curgus  gave  full  play  to  these  diabolical  feelings. 
National  animosity  was  thrown  in,  still  farther  to 
embitter  them.  And  for  the  sacred  relation  of 
assistance  and  protection,  of  industry  and  remu- 
neration, of  fidelity  and  confidence,  was  substi- 
tuted the  duty,  not  only  of  supporting  a  master 
by  forced  and  gratuitous  labour,  but  of  leading 
him  round  the  whole  circle  of  human  vices,  minis- 
tering to  his  passions,  exercising  his  treachery, 
pandering  to  his  pride,  and  exasperating  his 
ferocity.  In  Thessaly,  indeed,  the  Penestse, 
though  subjected  to  very  cruel  oppressions,  yet 
appear  to  have  been  more  favourably  circum- 
stanced than  the  Helots,  both  in  origin  and  re- 
lation. In  Crete  also,  the  rare  occurrence  of 
rebellion,  and  certain  indulgences  permitted  to 
the  slaves,  seem  to  indicate  some  amelioration  in 
their  condition.  But  in  Athens  alone  are  we 

v.  ii.  p.  ii.  u 
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assured    of   any   considerable    mitigation   of  its 
severity   and   degradation.      And   this   we   may 
attribute   to  three   causes.     The  manufacturing 
and   maritime   system   of  Athens    rendered   the 
voluntary  services    of  slaves   indispensable,  and 
their  improvement  an  object  of  commercial  utility. 
The  levelling  spirit  of  democracy  extended  even 
to  the  barriers  between  slavery  and  freedom.     If 
it  did  not  raise  the  slave  to  the  master,  it  sunk 
the  master  to  the  slave:  and,  judging  from  dra- 
matic sketches  of  life  and  manners,  it  introduced 
into   their  mutual   intercourse  a  mixed  tone   of 
vulgar  assumption  and  impudent  familiarity,  which 
ill  accord  with  our  preconceived  notions  of  their 
wide  separation  in  society.     The  Athenian  cha- 
racter itself,  modified  as  it  was  by  their  climate 
and  constitution,  was  ill  calculated  to  sustain  a 
consistent  and  uniform  dignity.     By  turns  petu- 
lant and  grave,  arrogant  and  abject,  ferocious  and 
puerile ;  uniting  to  the  capricious  levity  and  as- 
sumption of  newly  acquired  power  the  fastidious 
severity  of  an  inveterate  despot,  with  a  keen  per- 
ception and  avidity  for  ridicule,  and  feelings  veer- 
ing in  a  moment  from  cruelty  to  tenderness,  and 
from  thoughtlessness  to  remorse,  they  were  never 
permitted  to  impress  any  permanent  character  on 
their  political  measures  or  their  domestic  conduct. 
But  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves,  levity,  the 
least  of  their  vices,  appears  to  have  predominated. 
The  consequent  improvement,  however,  of  their 
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condition  tended  little  to  the  moral  amelioration 
of  their  masters.  Mercenary  interest,  though  it 
guarantee  the  safety  of  its  instrument,  is  no 
stimulus  to  real  benevolence:  and  the  habits  of 
liberality,  gratitude,  self-denial,  and  genuine  com- 
passion, virtues  which  ought  to  flow  spontane- 
ously from  the  proper  exercise  of  that  authority 
intrusted  by  nature  to  the  strong  over  the  weak, 
and  to  the  rich  over  the  poor,  were  never  once 
contemplated  even  by  the  purest  philosophy  of 
Greece  in  the  management  and  treatment  of 
slaves. 

In  considering  the  state  of  slavery  in  Rome, 
it  is  equally  necessary,  as  on  other  points,  to 
separate  the  later  from  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
empire.  The  first  Romans  were  a  manly,  and, 
for  an  unpolished,  not  a  ferocious  people.  Many 
traces  of  natural  refinement  and  genuine  feeling 
run  through  their  original  character.  Their  law 
of  conquest  was  as  lenient  as  it  was  wise  :  their 
penal  code  was  formed  in  no  sanguinary  spirit : 
and  even  in  their  most  vindictive  moments  we 
perceive  no  symptoms  of  that  gratuitous  cruelty, 
that  wanton  thirst  for  human  blood,  which  is  too 
often  found  in  the  Greek,  and  which  character- 
ized the  decline  of  the  empire.  They  derived 
from  their  Celtic  origin  or  Celtic  associations 
many  sound  and  sterling  principles  of  conduct. 
Without  the  science,  philosophy,  or  literature  of 
Athens,  they  possessed,  what  was  infinitely 
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better,  the  philosophy  of  practical   experience, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  heart.     And  their  circum- 
stances coincided  with  their  sentiments.     Occu- 
pied alternately,  as  they  were,  in  war  and  agri- 
culture ;  glorying  in  their  personal  independence ; 
abhorring  every  mean  and  unworthy  spectacle; 
too  simple  to  require,  and  too  poor  to  purchase 
slaves ;  with  a  benevolent   system  of  clientship, 
which  superseded  their  actual  necessity  ;   and  a 
policy  in  conquest,  which  preferred  colonization, 
or  reimbursement,  or  incorporation,  to  the   en- 
slavement of  a  whole  nation ;  it  is  probable  that 
the  early  period  of  Roman  history  was  but  slightly 
infected  with  this  moral  and  political  taint.     The 
evil  assuredly  did  not  reach  any  magnitude :    it 
never  threatened  to  overpower  the  state  by  nu- 
merical force:  it  did  not,  as  in  Greece,  fill  do- 
mestic life  with  a  pestilential  atmosphere  of  sus- 
picion, revenge,   and  animosity.      Opportunities 
of  giving  vent  to  such  feelings,  if  they  did  exist, 
were   offered   and   neglected.      And    a   vein   of 
genuine   humanity,    evidently   the   growth    of  a 
ruder  age,  pervades  the  institutions  and  manners 
connected  with   servitude,  even  at  a  time  when 
the   Roman   pride    and    cruelty   were    at    their 
height ;    wrhen   the  number  of  slaves   was   aug- 
mented into  armies  ;  when  invention  was  racked 
for  their  punishment,  and  the  offence  of  one  indi- 
vidual involved  whole  families  in  a  promiscuous 
massacre  or  torture ;  so  that  even  Nero  was  com- 
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pelled  to  interfere  in  their  behalf,  and  Seneca 
indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Nulla  est  perpessio  quae 
non  servis  impune  imponatur ;  nulla  actio  quae 
non  quovis  modo  imperetur  aut  extorqueatur,  ita 
ut  etiam  saevitia  dominorum  in  seniles  personas 
impunita  sit." 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  advert  briefly 
to  the  domestic  manners  of  the  ancients.  And 
they  may  be  considered  under  three  heads :  the 
tone  of  private  society,  the  character  of  their 
personal  occupations,  and  the  complexion  of  their 
luxury. 

As  the  forms  and  regulations  of  civilized  life 
are  but  an  artificial  and  conventional  substitute 
for  natural  benevolence,  or  an  arbitrary  barrier 
to  the  fastidiousness  of  superior  rank,  they  are 
refined  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
our  social  affections,  and  multiplied  with  the 
increasing  intricacies  of  civil  subordination. 

Now  in  the  Athenian  mind  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  all  genuine  benevolence ;  and  no  dis- 
crimination of  ranks  in  his  political  institutions. 
And  the  inference  we  may  derive  from  this 
deficiency  is  abundantly  sanctioned  by  testimony. 
There  was  in  fact  in  the  Athenian  mind  little  or 
none  of  that  principle,  to  which,  in  conjunction 
with  religion,  a  profound  observer  of  human 
nature  has  traced  "  our  manners,  our  civilization, 
and  all  the  good  things  which  are  connected 
with  manners  and  civilization,  the  spirit  of  a 
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gentleman."  Obsequiousness  united  with  inso- 
lence to  power,  arrogance  to  inferiority,  among 
equals  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of  sarcasm,  ridi- 
cule, and  insult,  an  indifference  to  the  wants  and 
feelings  of  others,  an  absence  of  self-respect  and 
honourable  pride,  and  an  habitual  coarseness  of 
thought  and  conversation,  did  assuredly  form 
the  prominent  features  of  Athenian  society,  if 
the  sketches  of  it,  interspersed  through  their 
literature,  were  faithful  portraitures  of  life.  Nor 
indeed,  with  all  our  respect  for  Athenian  art 
and  Athenian  science,  ought  we  to  be  startled  at 
such  a  description.  It  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  conflicting  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed;  alternately  flattered  and  despised,  in 
poverty  and  arrogance,  dependent  and  all-power- 
ful. And  we  may  as  well  assume  the  moral 
excellence  of  a  child,  from  the  successful  attempts 
to  provide  for  its  amusement,  as  the  polished 
manners  of  the  Athenian  from  the  noble  ex- 
ertions of  Pericles  to  gratify  a  popular  vanity. 
Some  relics  indeed  of  delicacy  and  refinement 
were  retained  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality ;  but 
they  were  common  to  all  semibarbarous  ages  and 
nations,  and  rather  survived  the  injurious  ten- 
dency of  Athenian  manners,  than  sprung  natu- 
rally from  their  influence. 

The  Spartan  manners  were  rough,  simple,  and 
severe;  disdaining  all  refinement  among  them- 
selves, and  in  the  society  of  foreigners  endeavour- 
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ing  to  conceal  a  natural  awkwardness  by  an 
assumed  pride.  They  were,  and  it  is  the  boast 
and  miracle  of  their  legislator,  purely  artificial, 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  respect  both  personal 
and  for  others,  but  springing  from  no  source  of 
real  benevolence.  The  Roman  manners  varied 
with  the  fortunes  of  their  state.  In  the  earlier 
ages  a  constitutional  gravity  threw  over  them  a 
cast  of  sobriety  and  austerity.  Respect  for 
rank  was  moulded  into  their  minds  by  habitual 
discipline ;  the  natural  feelings  and  affections 
were  not  stifled  in  their  birth  ;  and  the  moral 
taste  was  left  in  its  purity,  to  reject  with  disgust 
at  once  the  fopperies  of  levity  and  the  corruptions 
of  licentiousness.  Even  after  the  commencement 
of  their  political  decline,  no  picture  of  modern 
refinement  can  surpass  the  natural  elegance 
which  pervades  the  dialogues  and  correspondence 
of  Cicero.  Nor  does  it  ever  appear  to  have  sunk 
into  extreme  grossness.  Even  political  slavery, 
and  a  certain  complexion  of  immorality,  are  not 
unfavourable  to  an  external  polish  of  manner.  A 
manliness  and  liberality  of  feeling  will  indeed  be 
wanting :  but,  as  under  Louis  XIV.  in  France, 
and  Charles  II.  in  our  own  country,  real  selfish- 
ness of  character  will  in  general  be  concealed  in 
our  conduct  towards  superiors  by  flattery,  and 
towards  females  by  the  arts  of  seduction.  And 
this  habitual  restraint  will  insensibly  pervade  the 
whole  intercourse  of  society :  but  its  influence 
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will  of  course  diminish  as  the  motives  cease  to 
operate.  And  such  was  the  case  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Roman  slaves  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
emperors,  a  treatment  compounded,  it  appears, 
of  the  most  ahominable  cruelty  and  most  de- 
grading buffoonery. 

With  respect  to  the  private  occupations  of  the 
ancients,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  much  stress 
was  laid  on  bodily  exercises,  and  little  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  The  Grecian  were  cha- 
racterized by  a  light  but  frivolous  elegance, 
seldom  stained  by  cruelty,  but  frequently  de- 
generating into  folly.  At  Rome  in  the  early 
ages  they  were  distinguished  by  a  tone  of  scru- 
pulous gravity  and  seriousness  :  and  under  the 
emperors  by  a  detestable  mixture  of  foppery, 
ferocity,  and  effeminacy. 

In  the  circumstance  of  mere  animal  luxury, 
the  Athenians  are  decidedly  superior.  They 
were  indeed  permitted,  accustomed,  and  even  on 
certain  occasions  bound  by  religious  obligations, 
to  indulge  in  excesses  of  drunkenness  :  and  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine  the  wanton  insolence 
of  their  real  character  was  fully  developed. 
They  were  possessed  also  of  profound  experience 
and  science  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  It  was 
considered  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to 
engage  the  speculations  of  philosophy  and  the 
attention  of  the  magistrates :  and  the  place  it 
occupied  in  the  public  mind  may  be  estimated  by 
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the  frequency  with  which  it  is  recurred  to  and 
dilated  on  by  all  their  comic  poets,  There  was, 
however,  nothing  gross  or  offensive  in  the  mate- 
rials of  their  repasts :  and  whatever  labour  and 
skill  was  lavished  on  the  infinite  variation  of  their 
delicacies,  we  meet  with  none  of  the  unnatural 
extravagances  of  a  fantastic  and  distempered 
fancy.  Even  the  studied  artifices  of  sensual 
luxury,  the  odours,  the  flowers,  the  harp,  the 
dance,  and  the  song,  which  mingled  with  the 
banquets  of  the  Athenians ;  the  frivolity  of  their 
conversational  topics,  and  the  levity  of  their  in- 
termediate amusements,  were  in  keeping  with 
nature,  and  breathed  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and 
animation.  The  gratification  of  the  appetite 
was,  however,  a  very  material  part  of  Grecian 
happiness,  and  was  carried  to  a  much  greater 
height  than  we  are  accustomed  to  imagine.  The 
most  exorbitant  luxury  in  the  present  day  would 
be  almost  abstemiousness  in  comparison  with  the 
excesses  of  their  festive  meetings.  And  even  the 
compulsory  frugality  of  Sparta  is  generally  sur- 
passed by  the  voluntary  moderation  of  modern 
refinement.  In  Rome,  after  a  long  and  scru- 
pulous parsimony,  the  first  inroads  of  luxury,  not 
penetrating  gradually  and  silently  with  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  but  bursting  in  at  once  in 
the  train  of  their  rapidly  successive  triumphs, 
brought  with  it  all  the  accumulated  absurdities 
of  an  extravagant  ambition,  and  a  deadened  yet 
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craving  appetite.  Nature  was  tortured  in  every 
way  to  stimulate  the  jaded  palate.  Unbounded 
wealth  was  wasted  in  the  search  for  novelty  and 
prodigies.  The  grossest  sensuality  was  premedi- 
tated and  worked  upon  by  the  most  elaborate 
artifices.  Delicacy  and  cleanliness  were  lost  in 
the  foulness  of  gluttony.  And  even  that  tiger- 
like  thirst  for  blood,  which  was  fostered  in  the 
later  Romans  by  the  horrible  spectacles  of  their 
amphitheatres,  was  made  the  pander  to  their  viti- 
ated enjoyments,  until  the  history  of  those  scenes 
which  are  destined  for  the  recreation  of  the  body 
and  the  improvement  of  the  mind  became  a  mon- 
strous coalition  of  madness,  profligacy,  and  crime, 
such  as  the  human  imagination  is  scarcely  enabled 
to  conceive. 

After  this  very  imperfect  outline  of  domestic 
manners  and  morality  among  the  ancients,  it  re- 
mains to  compare  them  with  those  of  our  imme- 
diate period.  And  here,  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  are  met  by  great  and  peculiar  difficulties.  In 
all  questions  of  this  kind  our  opinions  are  modi- 
fied and  coloured  by  the  sphere  of  our  personal 
experience.  The  objects  of  comparison,  as  well 
from  proximity  as  from  remoteness,  lose  their 
real  proportions  and  relations.  The  deformities 
of  antiquity  are  mellowed  and  softened  down  by 
the  veil  of  distance  ;  while  those  of  our  own  age 
are  subjected  to  a  microscopical  scrutiny,  where 
all  the  little  veins  and  flaws  which  run  into  and 
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disfigure  the  best  of  human  actions  are  brought 
out    in    unnatural    distortion,   by   touching    too 
closely  on  our  interests,  our  feelings,  our  moral 
tastes,  or  even  our  physical  perceptions.     The 
inadequacy  of  our  information  still  farther  dis- 
qualifies us  for  bringing  the  various  points  and 
lines  of  comparison  into  anything  like  accurate 
coincidence.     At  present,  the  same  power  which 
has  raised  public  opinion  into  an  all-powerful  tri- 
bunal,  is   employed   day  after  day  in   bringing 
before  it,  not  the  excellences  of  human  nature 
(for  their  essence  is  secresy  and  retirement,  and 
their  exposure  gratifies  none  of  our  keener  appe- 
tites of  malignity),  but  the  accumulated  and  ex- 
panded  details   not   only   of  public   crime,    but 
private  imperfection ;  in  laying  bare  motives,  in 
scrutinizing  feelings,   in   gratifying   a   perverted 
curiosity  by  fictitious  or  exaggerated  criminalities, 
and  circulating  the  history  of  guilt  through  every 
department  of  the  nation  with  the  most  incredible 
rapidity,  and  most  indefatigable  zeal.     Very  dif- 
ferent is  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  vices  of 
the  ancients.    A  very  great  mass  of  them  is  in  all 
probability  buried  for  ever  in  the  secresy  of  the 
past ;  the  rest  lie  scattered  over  a  wide  field  of 
laborious  research :  many  of  them  concealed  or 
softened  down  by  the  national  prejudices  of  his- 
torians, or  by  the  delicacy   of  modern  feeling ; 
still  more  requiring  to  be  hunted  out  by  a  sort  of 
malicious  ingenuity,  skilled  in  the  task  of  crimi- 
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nation  and  all  its  necessary  duties  of  tracking 
motives,  supplying  circumstances,  developing 
hints,  and  generalizing  suspicions.  And  to  fit 
ourselves  for  this  task,  by  hardening  the  feelings 
into  a  complacency  at  human  imperfections,  is  as 
painful  to  a  mind  of  any  sensibility,  as  it  is 
morally  impossible  when  we  stand,  as  it  were,  in 
the  silence  of  antiquity,  amidst  the  tombs  and 
ashes  of  its  heroism,  with  the  fire  of  its  poetry  in 
our  hearts,  and  the  relics  of  its  splendour  still 
breathing  in  the  dust  before  our  eyes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  principle  of 
argument  least  dependent  on  inaccessible  infor- 
mation, and  most  secure  from  the  cavils  of  a 
narrow  and  partial  experience,  is  antecedent 
probability.  And  it  is  with  this  view  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  causes  which  operated 
on  the  domestic  morality  of  the  ancients,  as  well 
as  their  effects.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  these 
causes,  and  the  influence  of  their  opposite  prin- 
ciples, that  we  must  look  for  every  amelioration 
in  private  life ;  and  if  in  admitting  the  existence 
and  activity  of  the  latter  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  adequate  counteracting  tendencies,  we 
cannot,  without  a  gross  inconsequence,  deny 
them  a  proportionate  result.  The  human  mind 
cannot  have  retrograded  with  the  increase  of 
power  to  propel  it.  If  in  the  civilized  kingdoms 
of  Europe  the  great  mass  of  middle  population, 
from  which  the  national  morality  takes  its  tone 
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and  complexion,  is  not  condensed  and  fermented 
into  vice  by  the  contagion  of  crowded  cities,  but 
distributed  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  under 
a  climate  which  restricts,  though  in  various  de- 
grees, the  publicity  of  society,  and  in  combina- 
tions which,  by  their  small  extent,  at  once  confine, 
and  strengthen,  and  purify,  the  affections  they 
engender ; — if  the  general  systems  both  of  war 
and  government  release  the  great  body  of  the 
people  from  any  immediate  connection  with  poli- 
tical pursuits,  and  throw  back  in  necessary  dis- 
union their  interests  and  attention  into  smaller 
and  self-centred  circles  of  commercial  employ- 
ments, professions,  and  amusements  ; — if  the 
labours  of  an  unwearied  industry,  and  the  prac- 
tical researches  of  science  and  philosophy,  no 
longer  subservient  to  sensuality  and  speculation 
alone,  are  now  exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  aug- 
ment the  comforts  and  economise  the  happiness 
of  private  life; — if  facility  of  intercourse,  and 
learning,  and  refinement,  and  the  accumulated 
experience  of  ages,  and  the  general  security  and 
tranquillity  of  life,  and  Christianity  itself,  with 
all  its  train  of  motives,  examples,  and  influences, 
has  not  been  utterly  futile  in  warming,  expand- 
ing, and  purifying,  the  instincts  of  human  bene- 
volence ; — lastly,  if  the  various  relations  of  do- 
mestic union  have  been  placed  on  a  basis  of 
equality,  and  mutual  assistance,  and  self-denial, 
and  respect ;  discharged  of  all  selfish  pride  and 
v.  ii.  p.  n.  x 
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unworthy  servility  ;  no  longer  filled  with  the 
seeds  of  rancour,  dissension,  and  distrust,  but 
made  the  school  of  a  moral  discipline  of  the 
heart,  the  scene  of  all  pure  and  sacred  associa- 
tions, the  first  discoverable  source  of  our  greatest 
glory,  the  happiness  of  religion  (and  that  religion 
delighting  to  embody  its  spirit  in  their  forms, 
appellations,  and  analogies) ; — if  all  these  prin- 
ciples of  good,  and  it  is  a  very  imperfect  enume- 
ration, are  and  have  been  for  centuries  operating 
with  activity  on  the  frame  of  society,  let  us  not 
hesitate  to  assume  their  actual  and  necessary 
result  in  an  enormous  augmentation  of  the  happi- 
ness and  virtues  of  home. 

The  same  principle  must  serve  as  our  best 
guide  in  estimating  the  comparative  morality  of 
modern  European  states.  To  all  of  these  the 
causes  just  enumerated  have  extended  their  in- 
fluence, and  operated  beneficially.  And  what 
still  farther  confirms  the  validity  of  the  argument, 
in  precise  proportion  to  their  deficiency,  appears 
to  have  been  the  failure  of  domestic  virtues.  In 
Spain,  the  seclusion  of  the  sex ;  in  Italy,  the 
character  of  the  climate,  the  laxity  of  religion,  the 
poverty  united  to  the  pride  of  a  numerous  exclu- 
sive nobility,  and  the  degrading  effects  of  poli- 
tical institutions,  have  materially  impeded  their 
efficacy.  France  is  but  just  recovering  from  that 
tremendous  revolution  which  brought  down  the 
character  of  its  population,  and  the  tone  both  of 
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its  public  and  private  morality  to  the  level  of  the 
Athenian  democracy ;  and  which,  amidst  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  similar  features,  resembled  that 
democracy  in  no  one  point  so  much  as  in  the 
utter  destruction  it  effected  of  the  ties  and  duties 
of  affinity.  Even  in  England,  a  growing  and 
crowded  metropolis,  the  attractions  of  general 
society,  and  the  condensation  of  a  manufacturing 
populace,  are  unfavourable  to  the  domestic  affec- 
tions. But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  these 
counteracting  tendencies  existed  in  antiquity  even 
to  a  greater  degree.  In  one  country  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation  is  still  sound,  and  secure  from 
their  operation.  And  if  we  consider  the  general 
diffusion  of  intellect,  the  facilities  of  national  in- 
tercourse, the  gradual  absorption  and  assimilation 
of  languages,  and  the  rapid  circulation  of  man- 
ners and  opinions,  which  are  now  actively  ope- 
rating on  the  states  of  Europe  ;  if  to  these  we 
add  the  natural  superiority  of  virtue  over  vice, 
and  the  tendency  of  an  exalted  morality  to  over- 
flow the  whole  sphere  of  its  influence ;  we  may 
hope  that  the  experience  of  the  past  will  be  re- 
versed for  the  future  ;  that  we  shall  commu- 
nicate more  good  than  imbibe  evil ;  and  infuse 
the  spirit  of  our  domestic  institutions  into  every 
member  of  the  civilized  world. 

Assuming  then,  as  we  are  justified  in  assuming, 
our  own  country  as  the  standard  of  comparison, 
the  conclusion  is  easy  to  be  inferred. 
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For  taking  ground  on  the  sentiments  of  an  en- 
larged reason,  we  have  received,  and  fostered, 
and  preserved,   from  the   remotest   antiquity,  a 
profound   and   noble  veneration   for  the  female 
sex.     We  have  consecrated  this  prejudice  in  our 
institutions    and   our   hearts.     We    have    never 
dared,  in  the   monopolising   spirit  of  a   foolish 
arrogance,   to  exclude  from   our  privileges  and 
enjoyments   any  single  being  whom  nature  has 
thought  worthy  of  humanity.     We  dread  the  in- 
fection of  mean  and  degraded  objects.    We  know 
that  virtue,   and  freedom,   and  knowledge,   and 
happiness,  and  all  the  great  goods  of  our  exist- 
ence, must  perish  by  hoarding,  and  augment  by 
their  diffusion.     We  have  not  yet  hardened  our 
feelings  to  contemplate  in  any  other  light  than 
honour  and  affection,  beings  who  for  our  sake, 
while  helpless  and  unconscious,  endured  toil,  and 
privation,  and  anguish.     To  use  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  the  poet,  it  "  enslaves  our  minds  even 
to  think  on  the  faults  of  a  mother."     And  we 
guard  ourselves  from  this  severest  misery  by  the 
homage  we  pay  to  virtue,  and  by  our  dread  at 
violating  its  purity.     Under  this  judicious  culti- 
vation, female  excellence  has  been  raised  to  a 
standard  of  purity,  dignity,  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, which  the  Greek  would  have  rejected  as 
impracticable,  and  the  Roman  in  vain  struggled 
to  attain.     It  has  withstood  and  triumphed  in  all 
its  softer  features  over  that  destructive  influence 
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of  refinement  and  luxury  which  corrupted  its 
illustrious  prototype,  the  Roman  matron.  It  has 
survived  its  austerity,  and  been  purified  even  by 
publicity.  It  has  lost  none  of  its  charms,  and 
retained  all  its  virtues.  As  fathers,  we  know  that 
we  are  responsible  to  a  supreme  tribunal  for  the 
life,  and  conduct,  and  happiness,  of  every  being 
whom  we  have  called  into  existence.  And  we 
look  for  our  reward,  not  to  a  low  and  sordid  re- 
muneration in  the  support  of  an  indigent  old  age, 
but  to  a  permanent  satisfaction  and  glory  in  the 
creation  and  nurture  of  souls  intrusted  to  us  by 
nature  to  be  fitted  and  disciplined  for  immor- 
tality. Even  where  religion  is  wanting,  shame 
supplies  its  place.  We  reverence  the  innocence 
of  our  children,  and  we  shrink  from  their  censure. 
And  no  legislative  authority  is  necessary  to  exact 
from  them  in  return  a  full  measure  of  gratitude 
and  veneration,  or  to  substitute  for  spontaneous 
affection  a  reluctant  and  compulsory  repayment. 
Our  manners  are  the  natural  growth  of  our  poli- 
tical institutions  and  our  religious  obligations. 
With  us  a  manly  and  dignified  liberty  is  united 
to  an  habitual  and  voluntary  subordination.  And 
they  mutually  correct  each  other's  excesses,  so 
that  in  no  country  of  the  world  is  dependence 
less  abject  or  power  less  assuming.  The  same 
spirit  of  independence  which  abhors  servility  in 
ourselves,  disdains  it  in  others.  And  we  detest 
of  flattery  even  more  than  we  require  respect. 
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We  have  built  up  a  system  of  complex  and  arti- 
ficial forms  upon  one  grand  principle  of  general 
benevolence;  a  principle  which,  diffusing  itself 
through  all  the  minutest  details  of  social  inter- 
course, corrects  our  pride,  conceals  our  vanity, 
controls  our  selfishness,  and  enforces  an  habitual 
respect  for  the  wants,  the  feelings,  and  the  infir- 
mities of  others  constituting  our  own  wishes  the 
rule  of  our  relative  conduct;  exercising  upon 
fixed  and  conventional  rules  the  maxims  of  a  dis- 
tributive justice,  and  by  a  profound  insight  into 
the  sources  of  human  happiness,  struggling  to 
effect  a  sympathy  and  unison  of  feeling  in  every 
part  and  member  of  human  society. 

Like  the  Romans,  we  have  made  home  the 
chief  seat  of  our  serious  occupations  and  purest 
amusements ;  and  introduced  into  the  bosom  of 
our  own  families  those  pursuits  of  philosophy,  of 
literature,  and  even  of  commerce,  which  the 
Greeks  were  compelled  to  carry  on  in  the  pub- 
licity of  the  city,  and  in  foreign  expeditions. 
Among  the  poorer  classes,  domestic  life  is  the 
first  refuge  of  their  hopes,  the  chief  impulse  to 
industry,  the  main  consolation  of  distresses.  In 
the  higher  orders,  an  extravagant  vanity  has, 
indeed,  exceeded  the  spirit  of  quiet  unassuming 
hospitality,  but  not  yet  superseded  its  practice. 
And  though  in  the  dissipations  of  opulence,  and 
the  distractions  of  public  life,  still  more  in  the 
deadened  and  vitiated  atmosphere  of  crowded 
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cities  and  manufacturing  districts,  we  meet,  and 
so  long  as  human  nature  continues  the  same, 
shall  always  continue  to  meet,  with  frivolity,  and 
profligacy,  and  domestic  profanation ;  we  should 
remember,  first,  that  the  extremes  of  society  are 
not  the  fit  subjects  of  comparison  with  the  an- 
cients ;  that  the  grand  distinguishing  feature  of 
modern  polity  is  the  creation  of  an  immense  mass 
of  active  industry  and  cultivated  talents,  which 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  nation  gives  the  tone 
to  public  opinion  and  national  morality ;  and  by 
a  healthy  internal  action  is  perpetually  absorbing 
into  itself  all  the  sounder  and  purer  elements  of 
the  inferior  classes,  and  infusing  into  the  body  of 
the  aristocracy  a  continual  supply  of  excellence 
and  vigour.  Secondly,  we  should  remember  that 
with  much  evil  that  we  do  see,  there  is  much 
good  that  we  do  not  see.  Even  the  selfishness 
of  fashion  has  assumed  the  mask  and  the  lan- 
guage of  benevolence.  With  a  luxury  which, 
however  extensive  and  profuse,  shrinks  with 
perhaps  too  fastidious  a  delicacy  from  the  least 
approximation  to  grossness,  there  is  mingled 
much  that  refines  the  mind,  and  warms  the  feel- 
ings, and  encourages  self-respect ;  much  that 
stimulates  exertion,  and  animates  industry;  much 
that  conduces  essentially  to  our  happiness,  with- 
out in  any  way  enervating  the  reason  or  con- 
taminating the  morals.  It  is  a  luxury  of  the  eye 
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and  not  of  the  palate  ;  corrected  in  its  effects  by 
the  extent  of  its  diffusion,  and  resolvable  almost 
universally  into  uniform  elegance  and  decorum. 
Lastly  (if  we  may  trust  the  sole  and  universal 
language  of  nature,  the  testimony  of  signs),  re- 
ligion and  benevolence,  the  main  sources  of  our 
domestic  morals  and  domestic  manners,  are  not 
yet  subjected  either  to  decay  or  stagnation. 
They  are,  indeed,  abstractions,  and  can  be  sub- 
mitted neither  to  the  eye  nor  to  the  touch,  no 
more  than  any  other  object  either  of  perception 
or  reflection.  But  we  have  for  their  existence 
and  diffusion,  precisely  the  same  evidence  as  that 
on  which,  through  every  action  of  our  life,  we 
implicitly  and  necessarily  confide.  We  have 
their  effects  embodied  and  their  principles  con- 
secrated, where  we  were  compelled  to  look  for 
the  private  morality  of  the  ancients,  in  a  public 
opinion,  stern,  fastidious,  and  inflexible — in  an 
internal  administration,  which  recognises  no  law 
but  the  dictates  of  justice,  and  no  interest  but 
the  diffusion  of  happiness  ; — in  a  benevolence 
which,  reserving  one  sanctuary  in  our  hearts  for 
our  country  and  our  home,  throws  open  the  wide 
portals  of  its  charity  for  the  whole  world  to 
gather  beneath  its  shelter ; — and  in  a  policy, 
which,  cleansed  from  all  fraud  and  violence  and 
cupidity,  stands,  as  it  were,  before  the  great 
Author  of  all  society  as  the  priest  and  minister 
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of  his  beneficence,  dispensing  freedom,  coercing 
oppression,  and  throwing  the  shield  of  its  protec- 
tion over  the  wants,  necessities,  and  interests,  of 
the  remotest  divisions  of  the  globe. 

Above  all,  we  have  no  authority  either  of 
nature  or  of  reason  to  assume  in  the  mass  of 
mankind  an  irresistible  tendency  to  degeneracy. 
It  is  an  opinion  opposed  to  all  the  laws  of  causa- 
tion, and  refuted  even  by  the  universality  of  its 
prevalence.  It  revolts  against  all  the  best  in- 
stincts of  the  human  mind  ;  its  honest  pride,  its 
noblest  ambition,  the  native  activity  of  its  powers, 
and  its  restless  impatience  for  futurity.  Still 
farther  does  it  militate  against  the  whole  notion 
of  a  presiding  Providence ;  against  the  faith  and 
promises  of  Christianity  itself;  against  the  whole 
scheme  of  human  affairs  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world — a  scheme  which  derives  all  its  moral 
beauty,  and  all  its  rational  consistency  from  a 
subserviency  to  the  main  end  of  revelation,  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  mankind.  It  is 
a  principle,  moreover,  as  pernicious  to  our  own 
happiness  as  it  is  irreconcilable  to  reason.  Let 
us  not  indulge  a  gloomy,  morose,  and  discon- 
tented sensibility,  to  chill  our  warmest  affections, 
and  palsy  our  noblest  exertions ; — let  us  not  in  a 
groundless  despondency,  secede  from  the  glorious 
task  of  building  up  through  successive  genera- 
tions the  fabric  of  human  happiness  and  virtue ; 
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— let  us  not  convert  all  the  bright  prospects  of 
the  future  into  a  dreary  and  barren  wilderness ; 
— let  us  not  blaspheme  the  benevolence  of  Pro- 
vidence, by  aggravating  the  imperfections  of 
man. 

WILLIAM  SEWELL, 

EXETER  COLLEGE. 

1828. 
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THE    POWER    AND   STABILITY    OF 
FEDERATIVE  GOVERNMENTS. 


POLITICAL  science,  however  founded  on  the  ex- 
perience of  ages,  and  illustrated  by  the  highest 
efforts  of  human  wisdom,  is  nevertheless  of  a 
doubtful  and  ill-ascertained  character.  This  de- 
fect is  inherent  in  its  nature,  and  inseparable 
from  its  subject-matter,  arising  as  well  from  the 
unceasing  fluctuation  in  the  habits  and  circum- 
stances, in  the  moral  and  social  relations  of  man- 
kind, as  from  the  complex  operation  of  external 
causes.  There  exists,  indeed,  but  little  commu- 
nity of  opinion  or  uniformity  of  practice  beyond 
the  circumscribed  limits  of  those  maxims  in  poli- 
tics, which  are  deducible  by  direct  inference 
from  moral  truths ;  for  the  great  mass  of  those 
rules  and  principles,  which  have  a  more  imme- 
diate influence  on  practice,  and  give  to  a  govern- 
ment its  tone  and  peculiar  organization,  are  of  a 
description  purely  local ;  deriving  their  force 
from  local  circumstances  and  local  interests,  and 
therefore,  however  just,  are  only  applicable  in 
v.  ii.  p.  ii.  Y 
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their  full  extent  to  the  particular  case.  Hence 
it  is  that  constitutions,  nominally  and  externally 
the  same,  have  little  or  no  interior  resemblance, 
and  in  many  instances  only  so  far  correspond  as 
to  justify  us  in  referring  them  to  one  common 
standard. 

Closely  allied  to  the  difficulties  of  the  science 
are  those  impediments  to  fair  and  candid  investi- 
gation which  exist  with  different  degrees  of 
strength  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer.  The  voice 
of  truth  may  indeed  be  heard,  but  is  far  too 
feeble  to  be  obeyed,  unless  where  reason  has 
been  enabled  to  establish  around  her  a  calm 
and  perfect  silence  by  stilling  the  angry  and 
unruly  feelings  of  the  human  breast.  The  cau- 
tion against  any  attempt  to  form  a  comprehensive 
theory,  so  just  in  reference  to  all  subjects  which 
furnish  but  precarious  grounds  for  reasoning, 
applies  with  peculiar  force  to  political  discussion, 
which  involves  too  many  questions  of  interest 
and  prejudice,  not  to  provoke  at  every  step  a 
ready  appeal  from  the  judgment  to  the  passions. 

The  boundaries,  then,  of  this  subject  are  vague 
and  undefined,  but  comprise  in  their  extent  a 
wide  field  beaten  and  explored,  and  familiar  to 
our  knowledge.  There  are  principles  of  increase 
and  decay,  of  weakness  and  energy,  common  to 
all  governments  whatever.  Others  again  de- 
velop themselves  more  fully  and  powerfully  in 
constitutions  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  danger, 
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for  instance,  of  an  undue  assumption  of  power  by 
the  executive  exists  more  or  less  in  all  govern- 
ments; while  in  republics  more  particularly  we 
should  look  for  an  excess  of  faction  and  party 
spirit. 

In  like  manner,  in  all  federative  constitutions 
there  are  many  points  of  common  origin,  on  the 
investigation  of  which  we  may  arrive  at  a  com- 
mon conclusion,  to  be  subsequently  modified  by 
an  inquiry  into  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
separate  example. 

The  system  of  federation  may  be  partially 
regarded  as  a  choice  of  evils,  a  species  of  com- 
promise between  subjection  and  independence, 
originating  in  the  inherent  weakness  of  each 
member  of  the  confederacy.  Advantages  indeed 
it  proposes  and  secures,  to  which  a  number  of 
small  and  unconnected  states  could  individually 
form  no  reasonable  pretension,  but  which  involve 
in  their  very  attainment  a  sacrifice  of  free  agency 
on  the  part  of  the  respective  members.  So  far  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  social  compact, 
by  which  every  man  surrenders  a  portion  of  his 
natural  rights  in  exchange  for  an  assurance  of 
a  more  full  and  secure  enjoyment  of  those  he 
reserves.  But  at  this  point  the  parallel  must 
cease.  In  the  great  system  of  society  the  objects 
of  mutual  cooperation  are  infinite  in  number  and 
extent ;  and  we  admire  the  peculiar  beauty  of  an 
order  of  things,  which  places  its  ultimate  end 
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in  the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  and 
furnishes  us  with  a  means  of  attaining  it,  at  once 
the  only  one  we  can  imagine,  and  in  all  its  parts 
the  most  admirably  complete.  In  a  federal 
union,  on  the  contrary,  the  immediate  objects  of 
cooperation  are  necessarily  fewer ;  the  means  too 
for  securing  them  are  not  only  precarious  and 
incomplete,  but  inferior  in  many  principal  points 
to  others,  which  have  been  devised  for  com- 
passing the  same  end,  which  are  open  to  observa- 
tion, and  matter  of  actual  experience. 

But  the  excellences  and  deficiencies  of  federal 
constitutions  must  be  examined,  not  so  much  by 
a  comparison  with  those  incident  to  other  forms 
of  government,  as  by  a  separate  and  independent 
process  of  investigation ;  since  it  would  seem  a 
fair  assumption  in  the  outset  of  our  inquiry, 
that,  supposing  it  possible  to  consolidate  any  sys- 
tem of  confederated  states  into  one  single  and 
thoroughly  compacted  body,  without  depriving 
them  of  any  advantages,  natural  or  acquired, 
which  they  had  previously  enjoyed,  the  chances 
of  prosperity,  of  power,  and  stability,  would  be 
indefinitely  increased.  In  a  word,  any  govern- 
ment, single  and  indivisible,  is  surely  preferable 
to  one  whose  tendency,  unless  counteracted  by 
the  operation  of  more  prevailing  causes,  is  dis- 
union and  decay.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to 
adduce  examples  of  confederated  states,  which 
have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  glory  and  pro- 
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sperity  than  nations  possessing  a  consolidated 
government ;  since  this  would  be  omitting  to 
notice  many  important  elements  of  consideration 
in  the  manners  and  habits,  temper  and  situation, 
of  the  people  thus  forced  into  comparison,  all 
and  each  of  which  are  to  the  full  as  important  as 
their  form  of  government.  That  there  are  real 
advantages  belonging  more  peculiarly  to  federa- 
tive constitutions,  when  organized  on  just  prin- 
ciples, is  not  wished  to  be  denied :  but  there  are 
also  countervailing  obstacles  to  the  extension  and 
durability  of  national  power,  which  may  be  said 
to  form  part  of  the  essence  of  federation.  Again, 
the  advantages  of  any  state  or  number  of  states 
may  be  great  and  unquestionable,  and  yet  the 
government  may  be  such  as  to  check  their  growth 
and  increase,  and  disappoint  the  fair  promise 
of  national  prosperity.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
federal  government  necessarily  partakes  more  or 
less  of  this  character;  that  it  has,  in  short,  a 
direct  tendency  to  defeat  in  the  end  the  very 
object  it  was  devised  to  promote. 

The  question  of  government  is  a  question  of 
the  application  of  means  to  an  end,  that  end 
being,  in  general  terms,  the  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  people ;  and  this  idea  of  govern- 
ment supposes  a  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  or  more  individuals  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  Now  it  is  clear  that  delegated 
power  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  equal  to  its  object  ; 

Y,3 
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since  it  is  doubtless  unreasonable  to  make  men 
responsible  for  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  trust, 
while  you  deny  them  all  adequate  means  for  its 
fulfilment  and  execution.  It  follows  that  a 
government,  fettered  and  shackled  in  its  opera- 
tions by  an  ill-timed  and  improper  jealousy, 
cannot  be  expected  to  provide  for  the  security, 
advance  the  prosperity,  or  support  the  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  commonwealth.  How, 
indeed,  can  its  administration  be  anything  else 
than  a  succession  of  impotent  and  temporizing  ex- 
pedients ?  How  can  it  undertake  with  confidence, 
or  execute  with  promptitude  and  success,  any 
liberal  or  enlarged  plans  for  the  public  good  ? 

The  public  good  cannot  from  its  very  nature 
admit  of  precise  and  accurate  definition.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  assign  to  it  at  any  given  moment  fixed 
and  certain  limits,  which  it  may  not  be  expedient 
and  even  necessary  to  transgress  at  some  future 
period  in  order  to  its  preservation.  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  intrusted  with  power  for  the 
protection  and  advancement  of  national  interests, 
must  have  full  and  unlimited  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  functions.  This  power  in  a  free 
government  (and  it  is  such  only  we  are  consider- 
ing) is  lodged  in  the  legislature,  composed  either 
entirely,  or  in  part,  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people ;  and  he  who  would  give  a  constitution  to 
his  country,  prescribing  bounds  to  the  legislative 
authority,  would,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  an  ima- 
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ginary  danger,  lay  the  foundation  of  practical  and 
extensive  injury.  The  true  check  and  safeguard 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  few  lies  not  in 
controlling  the  operations  of  the  legislature,  but 
in  making  it  responsible  to  public  opinion,  and  in 
giving  the  nation  frequent  opportunities  of  mark- 
ing that  opinion,  of  testifying  fcheir  approbation 
or  disavowal,  their  rejection  or  support. 

The  impossibility  of  avoiding  in  a  federal  con- 
stitution the  defect  which  necessarily  attaches  to 
a  limitation  of  the  legislative  authority,  is  placed 
in  a  clear  point  of  view  by  the  practice  of  the 
United  States,  which  have  an  unquestionable  title 
to  be  regarded  as  the  best  model  of  that  form  of 
government,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
With  a  view  to  balance  the  powers  of  the  central 
and  the  state  governments,  and  to  prevent  the 
former  from  overstepping  its  proper  limits,  a 
power  has  been  there  conceded  to  the  judiciary, 
which  has  in  no  other  instance,  we  believe,  been 
vested  in  that  department.  Thus,  if  the  Ame- 
can  legislature  should  in  the  passing  of  any  law 
have  transgressed  its  legitimate  bounds,  the  citi- 
zen, who  is  prosecuted  for  the  violation  of  that 
law,  may  defend  himself  on  the  plea  of  its  being 
at  variance  with  the  principles  or  practice  of  the 
constitution  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  act  may 
have  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and 
have  been  ratified  by  the  chief  magistrate  in 
accordance  with  all  the  usual  forms,  should  the 
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supreme  court  of  judicature  find  that  it  con- 
travened the  constitution,  it  would  be  pronounced 
null  and  of  no  authority.  In  this  manner  state 
laws,  even  on  matters  over  which  congress  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  have  actually  been  abro- 
gated. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  consider  here 
in  what  manner  the  due  exercise  of  the  several 
branches  of  legislative  authority  conduces  to  the 
vigour  and  stability  of  government ;  but  we  may 
safely  conclude  on  the  evidence  of  reason  and 
confirmation  of  history,  that  a  supremacy  of  au- 
thority, undivided  and  uncontrolled  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  delegated  powers,  must  be  lodged  in 
some  quarter,  and  that  that  quarter  can  be  no 
other  than  the  legislature. 

In  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  a  federative  constitution,  the 
inquiry  naturally  presents  itself  in  two  distinct 
points  of  view.  1.  Can  a  power  of  this  nature, 
fully  competent  to  its  object,  exist  at  all  in  a 
a  confederacy?  2.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  expect  that  confederate  states  will  be  inclined 
to  concede  even  that  full  degree  of  power  to  the 
federal  head,  which  is  compatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  constitution  ? 

Now  to  both  these  questions  the  answer  is  in 
the  negative.  To  suppose,  indeed,  the  existence 
of  such  a  power  in  a  confederacy  involves  a  con- 
tradiction of  terms.  A  supremacy  of  general 
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authority  admits  of  no  participation  or  inter- 
ference, and  is,  therefore,  incompatible  with  the 
rights  of  sovereign  and  independent  states.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  all  idea  of  local 
administration  to  be  abandoned,  and  every  power, 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  lodged  in  the 
component  parts  of  the  federal  head,  the  confe- 
deracy would  no  longer  exist  in  any  shape  but  in 
that  of  a  mere  territorial  division.  We  may  add, 
that  however  slight  might  be  the  influence  of 
these  divisions  on  the  national  administration,  in 
the  event  of  so  entire  a  consolidation  of  the 
states,  yet  would  they  be  quite  sufficient  to  foster 
old  prejudices,  to  give  frequent  occasion  for  um- 
brage and  jealousy,  and  thus  keep  alive  the  em- 
bers of  dissension  and  disunion  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  community. 

The  denial  of  the  latter  of  the  above  questions 
is  grounded  on  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
human  nature.  The  grand  and  primary  object 
of  an  association  of  states  under  one  government, 
consists  in  the  improved  relations  of  security,  of 
dignity,  and  independence,  in  which  they  will 
thereby  stand  to  foreign  nations.  In  the  same 
proportion,  therefore,  as  these  interests  come  less 
home  to  the  breasts  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
community  than  such  as  are  domestic  and  of 
daily  recurrence,  will  the  desire  of  giving  effi- 
ciency and  vigour  to  the  power  employed  on 
them  be  weak  and  transient.  In  the  same  pro- 
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portion  will  the  citizens  of  each  separate  state 
repose  their  confidence  in  the  members,  and  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  measures,  of  their  own 
government,  while  they  are  either  inattentive  to 
the  concerns  of  the  federal  administration,  or 
regard  its  conduct  with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

If  again  by  a  confederacy  is  meant  an  assem- 
blage of  independent  states  into  one  great  state 
for  national  purposes,  it  follows,  that  all  the 
powers  not  ceded  by  them  severally,  and  dele- 
gated in  express  terms  to  the  federal  head,  must 
continue  to  reside  in  their  own  respective  admi- 
nistrations. These  therefore  being,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  guardians  of  local  interests,  and  pro- 
tectors against  the  encroachments  of  the  federal 
head,  will  always  possess  a  higher  relative  degree 
of  influence  over  the  people  of  their  respective 
states:  "a  circumstance,"  says  a  celebrated  re- 
publicana,  "  which  teaches  us  that  there  is  an  in- 
herent and  intrinsic  weakness  in  all  federal  con- 
stitutions, and  that  too  much  pains  cannot  be 
taken  in  their  organization  to  give  them  all  the 
force  consistent  and  compatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty." 

This  division  of  authority  involves,  among  many 
other  sources  of  inconvenience  and  danger,  the 
very  difficult  and  delicate  question  of  a  concur- 

a  Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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rent  jurisdiction.  Thus,  where  funds  are  to  be 
provided  as  well  for  the  maintenance  and  pur- 
poses of  the  federal  administration,  as  for  those 
of  the  state  governments,  there  must  not  only 
exist  a  necessity  for  an  extreme  care  and  pru- 
dence in  regulating  the  collection  of  imposts,  and 
defining  the  precise  province  of  each  jurisdiction, 
but  also  for  a  degree  of  moderation  and  mutual 
forbearance  in  enforcing  these  regulations,  which 
is  seldom  to  be  met  with  amid  the  eager  passions 
and  jarring  interests  of  numerous  societies. 

On  referring  to  the  history  of  confederate 
states,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  we  shall  find 
ample  cause  for  assenting  to  the  proposition, 
which  asserts  the  power  of  such  governments  to 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  weakness  or  effi- 
ciency of  the  federal  head.  The  denial  of  su- 
preme authority  to  this  body  has  in  most  cases 
been  attended  with  fatal  results,  inasmuch  as  it 
comprises,  among  various  other  sources  of  evil, 
one  great  radical  and  vital  error,  in  the  principle 
which  assigns  to  the  national  council  under  a 
federative  constitution  the  power  of  legislating 
for  its  members  in  their  collective  capacities  of 
states,  but  denies  them  all  power  over  the  indi- 
viduals composing  those  states.  Now,  supposing 
a  demand  to  be  made  by  this  body  on  the  mem- 
bers of  their  confederacy  for  supplies  of  men,  a 
demand  coupled  with  no  constitutional  authority 
for  the  actual  levying  of  those  supplies,  the  re- 
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quisition  will  have  practically  the  force  of  a  mere 
recommendation,  and  not  of  law.  The  states,  on 
their  part,  will  ohserve  or  disregard  it  at  their 
option,  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  local 
interests,  or  of  any  faction  which  may  chance  to 
prevail,  and  accordingly  as  they  shall  deem  them- 
selves capable  or  not  of  prescribing  their  own 
terms.  For  this  state  of  anarchy  and  disobe- 
dience the  sole  remedy  is  force  ;  the  sole  result 
of  such  a  species  of  coercion  is  commonly  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  more  powerful  states  at 
the  expense  of  their  refractory  associates. 

These  remarks  are  confirmed  by  observing, 
that  wheresoever  a  confederacy  has  been  par- 
tially5 free  from  this  error,  the  result  has  been 
favourable  to  its  political  existence.  Thus  the 
common  council  of  the  Lycian  confederacy,  which 
is  instanced  by  Montesquieu0  as  the  best  model 
of  that  form  of  government  with  which  he  was 
acqviainted,  was  intrusted  with  a  very  delicate 
species  of  interference  in  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  and  magistrates  of  the  various  cities  com- 
posing the  confederacy.  This  concession  of  au- 
thority justifies  us  in  concluding,  that  a  union  of 

b  We  say  partially,  because  there  has  never  been  an  instance 
(the  United  States,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  possessing  a  constitu- 
tion of  a  mixed  character)  of  the  investment  of  sovereign  power  in 
the  federal  head  ;  and  for  the  plain  reason,  that  such  a  government 
would  not  be  a  confederacy,  but  a  consolidation  of  states. 

c  Esprit  des  Loix,  ix.  3. 
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a  very  intimate  nature d  subsisted  between  these 
cities ;  one,  indeed,  approaching  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  a  consolidated  government. 

Again,  in  the  Achaean  league,  which  has 
shared  with  the  Lycian  the  applause  of  political 
writers,  the  federal  head  possessed  very  ample 
powers ;  while  so  closely  drawn  were  the  bonds 
of  union,  that  all  the  cities  had  the  same  laws 
and  usages6,  the  same  weights  and  measures,  and 
the  same  money.  Thus,  when  Lacedaemon  was 
brought  into  the  league  by  Philopcemen,  the 
change  was  attended  by  an  abolition  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  an  adoption  of 
those  of  the  Achseans.  The  natural  result  of 
this  wise  organization  was  the  attainment  of  great 
power t  and  consideration;  however  little  calcu- 
lated to  withstand  the  force  of  internal  jealousies, 
fostered  and  promoted  by  the  ambition  and  ascen- 
dency of  Rome. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  instance  the  pre- 
tence of  union  among  the  Greeks  under  the 
feeble  and  inefficient  sanction  of  the  Amphicty- 
onic  council.  They  had  scarcely  any  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  confederacy ;  none  certainly,  if  the  dis- 

d  See  the  character  given  of  the  Lycians,  and  the  account  of  their 
constitution,  Strabo,  lib.  xiv. 

c  Plutarch,  Life  of  Philopoemen,  chap.  16.     Also  chap.  8.  and 
Life  of  Aratus,  chap.  9. 

ITepi  dk  roiiQ  'A^aiovg  7rapa$o£oc  av^7j<rtt,'  Kai  ffVfa 
Kctff  ry^ac  Kaipolg  yeyove,  K.  r.  X.     Polybius,  ii.  37 ;  iv.  1. 
V.  II.  P.  II.  Z 
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tinction  be  allowed,  to  that  of  a  federative  govern- 
ment. The  notorious  vices  and  imperfections  of 
their  union,  with  all  its  attendant  anarchy  and 
bloodshed,  may,  nevertheless,  be  easily  referred 
to  the  operation  of  the  same  mistaken  principle, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  impossibility 
of  harmonizing  the  discordant  elements  of  oli- 
garchy and  democracy,  of  popular  license  and 
stern  republicanism,  both  of  which  exercised  at 
the  same  moment  their  uncontrolled  influence 
within  the  narrow  limits >of  ancient  Greece. 

In  more  modern  times,  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  federation,  as  well  from  its  extent  as 
from  its  general  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope, was  the  Germanic  body.  This  curious  po- 
litical fabric,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  bore  no 
uninstructive  analogy  to  the  Amphictyonic  league, 
had  its  foundation  and  origin  in  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, which  succeeded  to  the  reality  of  imperial 
power  enjoyed  by  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Charlemagne5.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  it 
laboured  under  the  feeble  and  confused  organiza- 


s  Vers  le  milieu  du  13e  siecle,  la  dignit6  imperiale  perdit  son 
eclat,  soit  par  les  brouilleries  avec  la  cour  de  Rome,  soit  par  les  abus 
toujours  croissans  du  regime  f£odal.  Avec  le  pouvoirdes  empereurs 
la  constitution  de  1'empire  fut  altered.  Ce  vaste  etat  dtgtntra  in- 
sensiblement  en  tine  sorte  du  systeme  ftdtratif,  et  1'empereur  ne  fut 
plus,  par  la  suite  du  temps,  que  le  chef  commun  et  le  seigneur  su- 
zerain des  vastes  etats,  dont  ce  systeme  etait  compose.  Tableau  des 
Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 
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tion  of  an  imperfect11  confederacy,  ingrafted  on 
all  the  vices  and  anomalies  of  that  system. 

Were  we  to  judge,  indeed,  from  the  parade  of 
constitutional  powers  vested  by  the  Germanic 
union  in  the  federal  head,  from  the  ample  autho- 
rity intrusted  to  the  diet,  and  from  the  extensive 
influence  enjoyed  by  the  executive  magistrate  in 
virtue  of  his  numerous  prerogatives,  we  should 
arrive  at  no  conclusion,  but  one  favourable  to  the 
domestic  tranquillity  and  power  of  the  empire. 
But  the  facts  of  the  case  are  far  otherwise :  the 
principle  which  formed  the  basis  of  this  confede- 
racy, that  the  empire  was  a  community  of  sove- 
reigns, that  the  diet  was  a  representation  of 
sovereigns,  and  that  the  laws  were  addressed  to 
sovereigns,  rendered  it  a  nerveless  and  unwieldy 
body;  equally  incapable  of  internal  regulation, 
and  of  security  from  the  pressure  of  external 
danger.  So  far  indeed  was  it  from  presenting 
any  appearance  of  concert  and  unanimity,  that 
the  generality  of  its  wars  were  waged  between  its 
own  members ;  nor  is  there  any  one  instance 
throughout  its  whole  history  in  which  it  can  be 
said  to  have  united  in  offering  a  steady  resistance 
to  foreign  arms. 


h  Imperfect  both  in  principle  and  practice,  and  faulty  in  the 
extreme  from  the  admission  of  many  members  to  a  share  in  the  con- 
federacy, who  possessed  dominions  not  included  under  the  provisions 
of  the  federal  compact  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 
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The  history  of  Germany  is  a  history  of  wars 
and  tumults,  of  foreign  interference  and  foreign 
intrigue,  of  violence,  rapine,  and  oppression,  of 
refusals  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of  the  diet, 
and  of  attempts  to  enforce  them  either  abortive, 
or  attended  with  bloodshed  and  civil  war.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  emperor,  with  one  half  of 
the  empire,  was  engaged  against  the  princes  and 
states  composing  the  remainder.  Again,  previ- 
ously to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Germany  was 
desolated  by  a  war  of  thirty  years,  in  which  the 
emperor  and  part  of  the  empire  were  opposed  to 
Sweden,  aided  by  many  members  of  the  confede- 
racy. Peace  was  at  length  negotiated  and  dic- 
tated by  foreign  powers ;  and  the  articles  of  it,  to 
which  foreign  powers  were  parties,  became  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Germanic  constitu- 
tion. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  look  in  vain  for  the  power 
which  ought  naturally  to  have  followed  on  the 
organization  of  so  extensive  a  confederacy  ;  for 
allowing  the  existence  of  great  strength  and 
abundant  resources  in  the  Germanic  body,  yet 
we  find  them  seldom  or  never  called  into  united 
action,  from  the  prevalence  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests, without  any  adequate  means  of  adjustment; 
from  the  want  of  substantial  authority  in  the  diet, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  referring  all  dis- 
putes of  moment  to  the  decision  of  the  sword. 

Now  it  would  seem,  that  as  all  questions  of  the 
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power  of  federative  governments  may  be  resolved 
into  that  of  the  efficiency  of  the  federal  head,  and 
as  we  have  shown  this  to  be  more  or  less  incom- 
patible with  the  principles  and  feelings  of  all  con- 
federacies, the  conclusion  must  be  unfavourable 
to  their  capacity  for  power. 

But  the  reserve  necessary  in  the  admission  of 
any  rule  in  the  science  of  politics,  and  the  caution 
with  which  we  must  examine  all  the  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  a  nation,  before  we  pronounce 
its  constitution  to  be  incapable  of  a  high  degree 
of  political  power,  is  nowhere  more  strongly 
forced  on  our  consideration  than  in  the  present 
case. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  in  the  great  majority  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  confederacies  we  have  a 
striking  picture  of  weakness  and  instability. 
There  are  some,  however,  which  bear  a  contrary 
aspect ;  and  one  in  particular,  which,  although  in 
a  certain  degree  exposed  to  the  latter  of  these 
imputations,  cannot  certainly  be  taxed  with  a 
want  of  power1.  It  will  easily  be  understood, 
that  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

In  order  to  understand  in  what  manner  the 
extraordinary  power  enjoyed  by  this  nation  during 

1  We  may  instance  also  the  Hanseatic  league,  which  took  its  rise 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which  may  justly  be  considered  to 
have  given  the  first  great  impulse  to  the  commerce  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. 

z3 
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a  great  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
affected  by  the  constitution  of  their  government, 
we  must  recur  to  the  origin  of  their  political 
existence  ;  since  our  question  is  not  so  much, 
whether  the  fact  of  a  people  possessing  a  federal 
constitution  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  presence  or  absence  of  power,  as,  how  far 
such  a  constitution  may  affect  the  existing  causes 
of  weakness  or  prosperity.  A  free  government 
is  but  an  epitome  of  the  nation  where  it  exists  ; 
and  the  real  springs  of  power  have  their  source 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  principles,  habits, 
and  feelings  of  the  people.  Good  government 
will  develop  and  assist  these  in  their  course ;  bad 
government  will  choke  and  exhaust  them. 

The  power  of  the  United  Provinces  derived 
both  its  origin  and  subsequent  support  from  their 
extensive  commerce ;  and  this,  although  it  arose 
at  an  early  period  of  their  independence,  and 
prior  to  the  existence  of  their  federative  govern- 
ment, was  in  aftertimes  much  indebted  to  the 
peculiarity  of  their  constitution.  History,  indeed, 
teaches  us,  that  in  all  ages  free  governments  have 
been  the  most  favourable  to  commerce.  Nor  is 
the  fact  more  evident,  than  the  reasons  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  might  be  established :  but  this 
would  lead  us  into  a  digression  foreign  to  our 
purpose. 

The  federal  constitution,  which  had  for  its 
basis  the  union  of  Utrecht  in  1579,  found  in  the 
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four  maritime  provinces  of  the  league k,  in  those 
which  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  the  de- 
positories of  the  strength  and  riches  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  people  whose  whole  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  centred  in  two  grand  objects,  and 
these  identified  the  one  with  the  other,  their  in- 
dependence and  their  commerce.  The  religious 
persecutions  which  raged  in  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  compelled  multitudes  of  those  pro- 
fessing the  reformed  discipline  to  take  shelter  in 
the  Low  Countries,  where  the  government  had 
long  been  of  a  milder  character,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  cities  inviolate.  The  course  of  these 
emigrations  took  a  natural  direction  towards  such 
of  the  provinces  as  held  out  the  fairest  prospect 
of  success  in  the  consolidation  of  their  independ- 
ence ;  and  thus  the  above-mentioned  provinces 
became  the  seat  of  a  redundant,  but  wealthy  and 
enterprising  population.  The  result  in  favour  of 
commerce  was  powerful  and  immediate;  and  with 
the  growth  of  their  commerce  their  independence 
may  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  identified,  since 
it  was  commerce  alone  which  supplied  them  with 
the  means  of  a  protracted  resistance  to  the 
Spanish  power.  Farther  still,  it  afforded  them 
so  great  facilities  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  wealth  derived  from  her  East  Indian 

k  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Groningen. 
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possessions1,  that  the  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
farther  successes  and  depredations  in  that  quarter 
was  among  the  chief  reasons  which  extorted  from 
Spain  the  first  recognition  of  their  independence 
in  1609. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  plainly  impos- 
sible for  the  federal  government  to  close  its  eyes 
to  the  importance  of  trade,  even  had  it  wished  to 
give  a  different  direction  to  the  current  of  po- 
pular feeling.  Fortunately,  however,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  government  were  themselves  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits  with  the  great  body  of  the 
nation.  They  were  sensible  how  much  depended 
on  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  therefore 
fell  in  entirely  with  its  habits,  and  with  its  con- 
sequences on  society.  It  is  to  these  causes  that 
we  may  in  great  measure  attribute  the  traits  of 
frugality,  of  industry,  and  perseverance,  so  indel- 
iby  stamped  on  the  character  both  of  the  admi- 
nistration and  the  people. 

But  the  operation  of  the  federal  government 
on  commerce,  although  at  first  silent,  and  secon- 
dary, became  in  aftertimes  its  main  spring  and 
support,  as  will  easily  appear  from  a  brief  review 
of  certain  results  of  that  singular  constitution. 

There  is  perhaps  no  example  in  history  which 

1  Portugal  and  her  Indian  dependences  had  been  subdued  by 
Philip  II.  in  1580.  She  did  not  recover  her  independence  till 
1640. 
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reads  us  a  more  forcible  lesson  on  the  precarious 
nature  of  political  wisdom,  or  which  can  teach  us 
by  a  more  striking  appeal  to  facts,  that  the  most 
faultless  and  unexceptionable  theories  of  govern- 
ment are  not  always  the  best  adapted  to  practise, 
or  the  best  calculated  to  insure  the  grand  objects 
of  national  happiness  and  national  prosperity.  A 
plan  for  a  constitution  like  that  of  the  United 
Provinces,  could  hardly  form  any  part  of  the 
speculations  of  the  politician,  unless  he  were  de- 
sirous to  demonstrate  the  probable  consequences 
of  so  glaring  a  perversion  of  the  principles  of  his 
science.  It  was,  indeed,  an  edifice  constructed 
to  all  appearance  of  ill-assorted  and  heteroge- 
neous materials  ;  a  compound  of  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  oligarchy ;  which  has  been  dignified 
with  the  title  of  a  republic,  without  the  existence 
of  one  particle  of  popular  government  throughout 
its  whole  composition. 

There  were  in  this  constitution  four  main  ele- 
ments. The  first  and  most  prominent  was  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  house  of  Orange  ; 
the  second,  the  federal  provisions  of  the  union ; 
the  third,  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces ;  the 
fourth,  the  freedom  of  the  cities.  The  direct 
tendency  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  two 
latter  was  oligarchical ;  and  as  these,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  hereditary  aristocracy  and  the 
princes  of  Orange,  made  up  the  federative  go- 
vernment, the  great  majority  of  the  people  had 
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no  immediate  authority  whatever.  They  exer- 
cised, nevertheless,  as  will  appear,  a  very  consi- 
derable moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  those 
in  power ;  a  species  of  influence  at  once  the  most 
salutary  and  the  most  efficacious  that  can  be 
exercised  by  the  bulk  of  the  community. 

The  political  condition,  then,  of  this  people,  was 
in  many  respects  of  a  very  anomalous  description. 
Their  liberty,  indeed,  was  secure,  from  the  fact 
of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  monarchical 
and  oligarchical  principles  of  the  constitution 
being  placed  in  their  hands  ;  but  they  were  des- 
titute of  all  immediate  authority  and  control  over 
the  affairs  of  the  league.  It  is  therefore  at  first 
sight  matter  of  surprise  that  they  acquiesced  so 
willingly  in  this  form  of  government.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  these 
provinces,  than  the  sterling  good  sense  and  mo- 
deration of  the  people  ;  the  result  in  a  great 
measure  of  that  slow  and  cautious  temperament, 
which  has  ever  marked  their  character,  and  still 
more  perhaps  of  the  privations  and  distress 
through  which,  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
they  struggled  to  the  attainment  of  a  dear-bought 
independence.  Profiting  by  this  experience,  the 
governors  presided  over  the  national  interests  in 
an  equitable  and  impartial  spirit ;  dealing  wisely 
and  temperately  with  the  people  ;  without  en- 
croachment or  oppression,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  insignificance  of  their  emoluments,  with- 
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out  desire  of  advantage01.  They  were  well  aware 
that  the  surest  way  both  to  the  attainment  and 
preservation  of  power  lay  through  the  medium  of 
those  qualities,  which  secure  the  esteem  and  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  the  use  they 
made  of  this  conviction  was  wise  and  salutary. 
The  governed,  on  the  other  hand,  beheld  with 
content  and  satisfaction  the  surrender  of  all  pre- 
tence to  tyranny,  and  sacrificed  all  factious  oppo- 
sition and  interference  to  the  public  benefit, 
which  they  knew  to  be  identified  with  the  vigour 
and  stability  of  government. 

From  this  account  of  the  general  workings  of 
the  constitution,  it  would  appear,  that  although 
necessarily  imperfect  from  the  circumscribed  li- 
mits assigned  to  the  choice  of  those  invested  with 
power,  the  oligarchical  administration  was  yet  free 
from  the  odious  vices  which  commonly  attach  to 
that  species  of  government,  and  met  with  a  noble 
recompense  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
people.  Hence  it  was  enabled  to  adjust  and  har- 
monize discordant  views  and  principles,  and  to 
preserve  to  the  several  elements  of  the  confede- 
racy a  due  proportion  of  constitutional  authority. 

At  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  it  will  be  evident 
in  what  manner  the  existence  of  a  federative  go- 

m  The  salary  of  the  pensioner  of  Holland,  the  most  influential 
officer  of  the  state,  did  not  exceed  200L  per  annum  ;  and  others  in 
proportion  :  naval  and  military  officers  were  remunerated  at  some- 
what a  higher  rate. 
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vernment  was  favourable  to  the  commerce,  and 
therefore  to  the  power,  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Since  the  influence  of  the  oligarchy,  however  sure 
and  well-founded,  would  have  been  little  able  to 
oppose  a  permanent  and  effectual  barrier  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  house  of  Orange",  had  it 
not  derived  a  very  considerable  assistance  from 
the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  and  the  freedom 
of  the  cities ;  the  one  great  security  against  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy  lay  in  the  uncom- 
promising and  watchful  jealousy  which  must  ever 
subsist  among  the  members  of  a  confederacy; 
while  the  force  and  spirit  of  this  must  have 
speedily  evaporated  had  they  been  consolidated 
into  one  single  and  undivided  state. 

In  order,  then,  to  render  the  inference  com- 
plete, we  must  show  that  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  country,  the  operation  of  a  monarchy  on 
commerce  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  favour- 
able. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted,  that  a  free 
monarchy  has  a  general  tendency  to  depress 


n  The  authority  of  their  princes  was  imposing  and  extensive. 
They  were  hereditary  high  admirals  and  captains  general,  and  had 
thereby  the  disposal  of  all  naval  and  military  commands.  They 
had  the  power  of  pardon  ;  the  right  of  choosing  the  magistrates 
from  a  certain  number  nominated  by  the  towns  ;  with  various  other 
privileges  and  prerogatives,  besides  an  overwhelming  influence  de- 
rived from  their  great  patrimonial  revenues,  lordships,  and  princi- 
palities. 
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commerce ;  much  less,  that  any  republican  con- 
stitution has  advantages  to  offer  comparable  to 
those  we  enjoy  under  a  kingly  government  tem- 
pered with  all  the  principles  of  rational  liberty. 
But  wheresoever  regal  authority  trenches  upon 
these  principles,  and  is  enabled  to  pursue  with 
advantage  to  itself  a  separate  and  distinct  interest 
from  that  of  the  community,  there  is  great  danger 
lest  it  should  deaden,  and  eventually  destroy  the 
spirit  arid  enterprise  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  incur  labor  and  risk  in  the  pur- 
suit of  advantages,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  it 
can  have  no  permanent  security;  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  main  reason  why  commerce  has 
never  reared  her  head  under  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  despotism.  Consequences  the  same  in 
character,  though  differing  in  degree,  have  place 
in  all  monarchies,  which  are  not  founded  on  the 
broad  basis  of  freedom,  and  the  true  principles 
of  government. 

What  then,  it  will  be  asked,  were  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  establishment  of  a  free  monarchy  in 
the  United  Provinces  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  The 
oligarchy  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  invest- 
ment of  the  kingly  office  in  the  house  of  Orange  °. 

0  William  II.  who  died  in  1650,  had  shown  a  strong  disposition 
to  arbitrary  power.  On  the  minority,  therefore,  of  his  successor, 
the  oligarchical  party  seized  the  opportunity  to  abrogate  all  the 
public  hereditary  dignities  of  the  house  of  Orange.  The  states 
and  cities  assumed  the  last  nomination  of  their  own  magistrates, 

v.  ii.  p.  ii.  A  a 
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Any  attempt  therefore  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  ascend  the  throne,  must  have  been  prefaced 
by  a  complete  overthrow  and  subjection  of  this 
powerful  body  in  the  state.  Regal  authority  pur- 
sued in  contradiction  to  the  interests  and  opinions 
of  so  important  a  body,  as  it  must  have  been  ac- 
quired by  violence  and  faction,  so  must  it  like- 
wise have  been  sustained  by  force,  and  must  have 
rested  on  a  foundation  too  unstable  and  insecure 
to  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  arbitrary  power. 
Even  on  the  supposition  of  a  more  fortunate 
event,  and  the  erection  of  a  throne  attended  with 
little  or  no  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
yet  would  the  change  have  still  proved  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  commerce ;  since  these 
would  no  longer  have  preserved  their  paramount 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  entire  community, 
but  have  given  way  in  great  measure  to  other 
views  and  occupations,  to  other  objects  of  enter- 
prise and  ambition.  In  a  word,  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy  would  have  involved  many  conse- 
quences directly  or  indirectly  unfavourable  to 
commerce,  and  none  more  effectual  than  the  in- 
troduction of  feelings,  habits,  and  pursuits,  sub- 
versive of  those  principles  of  parsimony  and  fru- 

and  there  remained  no  right  of  pardon,  and  no  representation  of  the 
sovereign  dignity  of  the  state.  This  state  of  things  lasted  twenty- 
two  years,  and  hence  the  division  of  the  confederacy  into  two 
distinct  and  hostile  parties  at  the  period  of  the  French  invasion 
in  1672. 
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gality,  so  long  a  source  of  wealth  and  means  of 
power. 

The  argument  then  may  be  shortly  recapitu- 
lated as  follows. 

I.  That  the  commerce  of  the  United  Provinces 
formed    the    very    nerves   and    sinews    of  their 
power. 

II.  That  the  strong  monarchical  principle  of 
the  constitution,  had  it  once  been  enabled  to  ac- 
quire the  ascendency,  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the   case,  have  assumed   an  absolute  character, 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  prove  in  the  high- 
est degree  prejudicial  to  commerce. 

III.  That  the  one  effectual  preventive  against 
the  acquisition  of  any  such  ascendency  lay  in  the 
operation   of  the  federal  government,   which  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  element 
of  their  power. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  above  example,  how- 
ever it  may  exhibit  an  instance  of  great  political 
power,  and  that  power  mainly  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  constitution,  is  yet  in  no  way  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  a  valid  objection  to  the 
general  conclusion,  which  asserts  the  prevailing 
character  of  federative  governments  to  be  weak- 
ness and  inefficiency.  It  resulted  from  local  and 
peculiar  circumstances  alone,  that  the  operation 
of  the  federal  constitution  was  favourable  to 
power ;  and  it  was  from  these,  in  connection  with 
their  commerce,  and  the  importance  derived  from 
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their  relative  situation  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
that  this  people  attained  a  height  of  consideration 
and  influence,  so  disproportionate  to  their  popu- 
lation and  territorial  extent.  Their  history  is 
remarkahle  for  many  reasons ;  for  no  one  more 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  very  defects  of 
their  constitution  were  turned  to  their  advantage; 
as  well  as  for  the  spirit  and  decision  with  which 
on  great  emergencies  theyp  dispensed  with  restric- 
tive regulations,  when  a  close  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  constitution  would  have  endangered 
the  hest  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  question  of  the  stability  of  federative 
governments  is  made  up  of  opposite  consider- 
ations to  those  insisted  on  in  the  discussion  of 
their  power :  and  here  we  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  existence  of  a  very  marked  difference  between 
the  results  of  a  federal  union  and  those  of  a 
national  government.  In  the  latter,  political 

P  The  states-general  had  no  constitutional  authority  to  decide 
in  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  foreign  alliances,  of  raising  or 
coining  money,  or  of  the  privileges  of  the  several  members  of  the 
confederacy,  without  previously  sending  to  consult  the  provincial 
states  by  their  respective  deputies.  But  in  concluding  the  treaties, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  triple  alliance  in  1688,  they  acted 
in  direct  contradiction  to  this  fundamental  principle.  Now  it  is 
clear,  that  this  assumption  of  supreme  authority  by  the  federal  head 
was  the  salvation  of  the  state  ;  since  an  attention  to  common  forms 
would  have  given  time  and  opportunity  to  France  to  defeat  the 
proposed  measures  by  tampering  with  the  members  of  the  league, 
any  one  of  whom  might,  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  pre- 
vent a  great  national  object  by  a  single  veto. 
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power  and  internal  stability  have  a  mutual  and 
beneficial  operation ;  while  under  a  federal  con- 
stitution, although  it  is  quite  true  that  stability  is 
essential  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  power,  yet 
is  it  also  true,  that  accessions  of  power  have  a 
direct  and  inevitable  tendency  to  impair  the  sta- 
bility of  the  union.  Whether  then  we  pursue  an 
abstract  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  federalism, 
or  look  to  history  for  the  evidence  of  example, 
we  shall  arrive  by  distinct  paths  at  a  common 
conclusion;  and  the  coincidence  between  facts 
and  theory  would  seem  to  be  plain,  striking,  and 
complete. 

The  most  favourable  instance  of  a  federal  con- 
stitution will  be  found  in  the  union  of  pure  re- 
publics. Unanimity  can  never  be  expected  from 
an  association  of  monarchies,  nor  indeed  from 
any  combination  of  monarchy  with  the  forms 
either  of  oligarchical  or  popular  government: 
neither  are  the  two  latter  more  easily  reconcil- 
able ;  and  although  the  case  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces presents  us  with  an  illustrious  exception  in 
favour  of  an  union  of  oligarchies,  yet  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  government  of  the  few 
is  of  too  selfish  a  character  to  assimilate  and 
harmonize  with  federal  principles.  Good  govern- 
ment therefore,  if  it  be  attainable  at  all  under  a 
confederacy,  must  have  for  its  basis  an  asso- 
ciation of  republics.  Nor  is  the  process  of  nega- 
tive reasoning  the  only  one  available  to  the  es- 

A  a  3 
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tablishment  of  this  conclusion ;  but  the  positive 
arguments  in  its  favour  are  sufficiently  obvious, 
to  allow  us  to  assume  it  as  one  which  requires  no 
farther  proof. 

Associations  of  states,  as  of  individuals,  are 
formed  in  pursuit  of  a  definite  object  by  an  iden- 
tity of  means :  their  stability,  therefore,  is  liable 
to  be  endangered  by  any  change  in  either  of 
these  two  essentials.  In  the  case  of  a  confede- 
racy, the  one  grand  object  is  the  attainment  of 
security ;  and,  as  subordinate  to  this,  we  might 
enumerate  all  those  political  advantages,  which 
are  inseparable  from  an  extended  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, of  consideration,  and  power.  In  an 
association  of  republics,  when  organized  on  just 
principles,  the  means  in  order  to  the  acquisition 
of  these  advantages  would  be  a  close  and  intimate 
union,  a  general  community  of  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, and,  lastly,  the  delegation  of  ample  and 
efficient  powers  to  the  federal  head.  It  will 
hardly  be  matter  of  controversy,  that  a  union, 
established  on  such  principles  as  these,  would 
embrace  very  many  requisites  for  good  govern- 
ment. But  its  excellences  and  advantages  would 
not  be  confined  to  a  mere  guarantee  of  internal 
prosperity  and  peace,  but  would  comprise  ex- 
haustless  sources  of  energy  and  greatness,  to  swell 
the  stream  in  its  onward  course  to  political  power. 

Montesquieu q  treats  of  a  confederate  republic 

i  Esprit  des  Loix,  iii,  9. 
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as  an  expedient  for  extending  the  sphere  of 
popular  government,  and  combining  the  advan- 
tages of  monarchy  with  those  of  republicanism ; 
the  energy  of  supreme  power  with  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  This  is  obviously  true  of  a  con- 
federacy in  its  most  perfect  form ;  which  would 
allow  little  room  among  its  salutary  jealousies  for 
the  abuses  of  corruption,  still  less  for  any  fatal 
burst  of  violence  or  faction,  and  none  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  tyranny  and  despotic  power.  And 
were  there  no  adverse  principles  in  the  essence 
of  such  a  constitution,  it  would  not  be  presump- 
tuous to  prophesy  in  its  favour  a  lengthened 
political  existence.  But  the  very  prosperity  of  a 
federal  government,  however  excellent  in  its  or- 
ganization, carries  within  its  bosom  the  germ  of 
disunion  and  decay,  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
retaining  for  any  very  lengthened  period  the  una- 
nimity of  thought,  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  measures  of 
the  union :  in  the  impossibility  (if  the  expression 
be  allowed)  of  preserving  in  their  pristine  vigour 
these  essentials  of  a  federal  constitution,  and  de- 
fending them  against  the  secret,  but  powerful  and 
unceasing,  workings  of  separate  and  conflicting 
interests.  In  other  words,  although  the  great 
object  of  national  security  remain  substantially 
the  same,  yet  the  circumstances,  under  which  it 
is  viewed  by  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  are 
exposed  to  continual  fluctuation ;  and  with  them 
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the  means  to  its  attainment,  originally  assented  to 
and  pursued  by  all,  become  a  fruitful  source  of 
dissension  and  dispute. 

Now  there  is  nothing  which  has  a  stronger  and 
a  more  direct  tendency  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
relative  views  and  feelings  of  confederate  states 
than  an  increase  and  growth  of  power.  If  indeed 
it  were  possible  to  assign  to  the  several  members 
of  a  confederacy  a  due  proportion  of  the  political 
advantages  acquired  by  them  in  their  collective 
capacity,  and  thus  to  preserve  them  in  a  situation 
similar  or  analogous  to  their  original  condition, 
the  stability  of  their  league  would  be  so  far  from 
incurring  any  danger  of  a  dissolution,  as  to  ac- 
quire at  every  step  additional  firmness  and  con- 
sistence. But  we  may  leave  to  the  enthusiast  the 
confident  expectation  of  so  cheering  a  result; 
and  turning  our  eyes  from  the  fair,  but  fallacious, 
picture  of  imaginary  excellence,  compel  ourselves 
to  regard  steadily  those  darker  shades,  which  are 
the  truer  representatives  of  human  action,  and 
which  harmonize  so  justly  with  the  varied  colours 
of  historical  truth. 

We  will  then  assume  a  case  of  confederate  re- 
publics, whose  several  interests  have  been  care- 
fully poised  and  adjusted  in  the  outset  of  their 
national  career,  and  their  relative  share  of  in- 
fluence assigned  with  impartial  justice.  This 
arrangement  would  render  imperative  a  great  de- 
gree of  mutual  concession,  and  a  subservience  of 
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particular  interests  to  the  general  welfare.  Now 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  certain  of  these 
states  will  possess  advantages  in  their  situation 
and  general  circumstances,  which  will  enable 
them  to  outstrip  with  ease  their  less  fortunate 
associates.  An  augmentation  of  prosperity  will 
beget,  not  merely  a  pretension,  but  a  right  to  an 
augmentation  of  power.  Power  once  acquired  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  a  rapid  increase;  and  is 
unhappily  so  adverse  to  the  due  exercise  of  equity 
and  moderation,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  but 
that  the  change  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
confederates,  which  began  in  justice,  must  end  in 
encroachment  and  oppression.  The  natural  re- 
sult of  this  state  of  things  will  be  combinations 
among  the  weaker  states  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
sistance ;  and  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  will  be 
invoked  to  repel  the  threatened  subjection,  al- 
though it  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  summons 
can  fail  to  involve  a  dissolution  of  the  federal 
compact. 

We  have  a  striking  exemplification  of  these  po- 
litical consequences  in  the  history  of  the  Achaean 
league.  The  feeble  tie  of  the  Amphictyonic  con- 
federacy, over  which  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes 
had  exercised  a  successive  sovereignty,  was  at 
length  effectually  severed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Macedonian  power r.  A  state  of  anarchy  en- 

r  La  Grece  etait  perdue,  lorsque  un  roi  de  Macedon  obtint  une 
place  parmi  les  Amphictyons.  Esprit  des  Loix,  iii. 
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sued,  and  all  appearance  of  concert  and  una- 
nimity among  the  states  of  Greece  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  of  Achaia. 
Even  this  had  at  one  moment  disappeared 
beneath  the  potent  influence  of  the  arts  and 
arms  of  Macedon;  but  it  had  disappeared  only 
to  revive  in  a  shape  more  commanding  and  ex- 
tensive. The  disinterested  union  of  a  few 
Achaean  towns  s  gave  promise  of  such  inestimable 
advantages,  that  within  a  short  time  from  its 
formation  the  league  embraced  nearly  the  entire 
Peloponnesus*.  Even  Athens  united  herself  to 
the  common  cause,  and  for  a  second  time  in  the 
history  of  Greece  the  selfishness  of  ambition  gave 
way  before  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  common 
liberty.  Sparta,  however,  a  solitary  exception  to 
these  sentiments  ;  Sparta,  who  had  reigned  the 
imperial  mistress  of  a  former  league,  in  which  the 
Achaeans  had  made  so  inconsiderable  a  figure, 
beheld  their  rapid  progress  with  jealousy  and 
discontent.  The  Achaeans,  unable  to  cope  single 
handed  with  the  Spartan  power,  invoked  the  aid 
of  Macedon,  and  were  triumphant  in  the  contest. 
But  they  had  escaped  one  danger  only  to  incur 
another,  more  fatal,  because  more  concealed,  and 


*  In  the  second  period  of  the  league,  about  280  B.  C. 

1  The  expressions  ofPolybius  are  remarkable.     Toury  tie 

La\\a.TTUv  TOV  ntf  }iia.Q  TToXtwQ  haQtciv  t 
<rv/jL7raaav  IltXoTrovvrjGov,  Tv/7  fifj  TOV  avTov  Trtp 
roTg  tvoiKovaiv  avTrjv.  ii,  37. 
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clothed  in  the  garb  of  friendship  and  alliance. 
Macedon  had  now  attained  a  situation  whence 
she  could  securely  foment  the  jealousies  and  dis- 
content which  had  already  begun  to  manifest 
themselves  among  the  members  of  the  league: 
nor  was  this  a  task  of  difficulty.  Achaia,  as  the 
centre  of  the  union,  had  acquired  by  her  conduct 
and  good  fortune  a  very  considerable  share  of 
influence  and  power.  The  same  fears,  therefore, 
which  first  gave  birth  to  the  confederacy,  were 
again  revived ;  but  their  direction  was  changed. 
Many  of  the  confederates  became  distracted  be- 
tween their  fears  of  Macedon,  and  their  jealousy 
of  Achaia ;  and  the  harmony,  so  necessary  to  the 
very  being  of  the  confederacy,  was  lost  for  ever. 

During  this  crisis  the  Romans  had  appeared 
on  the  stage  of  Greece.  Rome,  however,  was 
content  to  forego  an  immediate,  for  a  future,  but 
more  easy  and  certain,  conquest ;  and,  foreseeing 
the  ultimate  fate  which  awaited  a  divided  people, 
she u  employed  the  intermediate  time  in  secretly 
undermining  the  few  remaining  props  and  bul- 
warks of  Grecian  liberty.  This  insidious  for- 
bearance did  not  long  pass  unrewarded.  Oppor- 
tunities speedily  arose  for  a  more  direct  and 
effectual  interference;  and  Achaia,  in  common 

11  Nee  aliud  adversus  validissimas  gentes  nobis  utilius  quam  quod 
in  commune  non  consulunt.  Rarus  duabus  tribusve  civitatibus  ad 
propulsandum  commune  periculum  conventus.  Ita,  dum  singuli 
pugnant,  universi  vincuntur.  Tacitus,  Vit.  Agricolae,  cap.  9. 
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with  the  rest  of  Greece,  submitted  to  a  yoke  of 
hopeless  slavery,  the  more  galling,  because  at- 
tended with  a  conviction,  when  too  late,  that  their 
own  errors  had  mainly  contributed  to  strengthen 
the  hands  and  smooth  the  path  of  the  haughty 
conquer  or  x. 

The  objection  furnished  by  the  example  of  the 
United  Provinces,  which  may  seem  to  have  com- 
bined stability  with  power,  is  easily  met  by  an  in- 
quiry into  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  Their 
confederacy  subsisted,  it  is  true,  for  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years ;  but  the  duration  of  its  pre- 
eminence in  power  did  not  embrace  a  sixth  part 
of  that  period.  The  spirit  of  faction,  together 
with  other  consequences  of  their  brief,  though 
extraordinary,  career  of  prosperity,  exposed  them 
in  a  naked  and  defenceless  state  to  the  ambition 
of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1672.  Since  the  era  of  that  struggle  they  no 
longer  occupied  the  same  high  station  among  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  stability  of  their 
union,  up  to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
was  owing  to  the  interest  of  foreign  powers  in  its 
preservation,  and  still  more  perhaps  to  their  own 
comparative  weakness  and  insignificance. 

We  have  seen  in  all  the  instances  examined 

x  The  history  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  as  detailed  by  Mit- 
ford,  chap,  xxxvi,  sect.  2,  will  furnish  us  with  another  proof  of  the 
certain  operation  of  prosperity  and  power  in  loosening,  and  finally 
in  dissevering,  the  ties  of  federal  union. 
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the  obstacles  to  the  permanency  of  a  federal 
union,  which  result  from  the  acquisition  of  power 
of  a  purely  defensive  character;  we  are  justified 
then  in  ascribing  no  less  certain  consequences  to 
the  power  of  a  confederacy,  which  may  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  influence  of  in- 
ternal jealousies,  and  have  proceeded  through  a 
long  course  of  prosperity  and  riches,  first  to  se- 
curity, and  then  to  conquest.  The  military 
talents  of  a  single  chief,  the  devotion  of  his 
victorious  soldiers,  the  introduction  of  standing 
armies,  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  conquest, 
must  involve  consequences  so  directly  hostile  to 
the  stability  of  the  confederacy  where  they  exist, 
that  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  their  inevitable 
operation. 

If  then  the  acquisition  of  power  has  a  certain 
tendency  to  weaken  the  ties  of  federal  union,  we 
should  expect  that  a  confederacy,  deprived  by 
natural,  as  well  as  adventitious  circumstances,  of 
all  pretension  to  political  power,  would  for  that 
reason,  possess  in  a  superior  degree  the  merit  of 
stability.  This  position  is  throughout  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  Switzerland,  which,  prevented 
by  concurrent  causes  from  occupying  a  high 
place  in  the  scale  of  nations,  preserved  with  few 
variations,  during  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  the 
original  constitution  and  character  of  her  league. 

The  revolt  of  the  Waldstetten  at  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century  originated  in  an  unmixed 

v.  u.  p.  ii.  B  b 
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feeling  of  resistance  to  oppression:  nor  can  we 
reasonably  imagine  that  any  idea  of  national 
power  was  at  that  moment  entertained  by  these 
petty  communities.  This  observation  will  apply 
in  a  no  less  degree  to  their  subsequent  history ; 
for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  places 
in  a  clear  light  the  general  character  and  com- 
plexion of  the  Helvetic  league,  that  the  same  free 
and  jealous  people,  who  flew  to  arms  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  title  to  freedom  in  1298,  did  not  claim 
an  entire  exemption  from  the  feudal  sovereignty 
of  the  empire,  until  upwards  of  three  centuries  y 
had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  their  independence. 
The  cantons  acceded  slowly  to  the  league,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  severally  felt  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  the  Austrian  dominion ;  and,  content 
with  having  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  servitude,  seemed  to  pay  but  little  regard 
to  the  dictates  of  ambition.  During  the  course 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  history  is  one 
strain  of  well-merited  panegyric ;  and  the  mind, 
wearied  with  the  follies  and  disgusted  with  the 
crimes  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  reposes  with 
pleasure  on  a  scene,  where  she  can  find  so  little 
to  condemn ;  nothing  at  least  sufficient  to  obscure 
the  bright  example  of  public  and  private  virtue. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  Switzerland,  had  she 
continued  to  cherish   these   pure  and    healthful 

y  i.  e.  Until  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  A.  D.  1648. 
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feelings ;  happy  had  it  been,  had  she  gained 
nothing  beyond  simple  liberty  in  her  contest  with 
her  ancient  masters.  But  the  cravings  of  avarice 
and  the  thirst  of  plunder  are  inseparable  from 
the  pride  of  victory ;  and  while  the  hardy  moun- 
taineer exulted  in  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of 
the  Austrian  chivalry,  he  purchased  his  triumph 
at  the  expense  of  his  integrity  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  nature.  The  sudden  influx  of  wealth  into 
the  valleys  and  fastnesses  of  the  Alps  wrought  a 
melancholy  change  in  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  peaceful  occupations  of  the  peasant 
and  citizen  were  gladly  exchanged  for  the  dangers 
and  privations  of  the  soldier;  and  the  love  of 
freedom,  which  had  first  awakened  their  warlike 
energies,  degenerated  into  an  undistinguishing 
thirst  for  gain  and  desire  of  advantage. 

Under  circumstances  too  favourable  for  the 
development  of  the  military  character,  the  Swiss 
were  not  slow  to  attain  a  prominent  rank  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Their  situation,  how- 
ever, precluded  them  from  exerting  this  means  of 
power  in  their  own  behalf,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  conquest;  and  they  thus  became  the  ready 
agents  of  the  highest  paymaster ;  content  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  disinterested  enthusiasm  of  the 
patriot  and  the  hero,  the  rapacity  of  the  hireling 
and  the  devotion  of  the  slave.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  comparative  tranquillity,  which  was  in 
some  measure  insured  to  the  internal  relations  of 
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the  confederacy  by  the  constant  occupation  of 
these  turbulent  and  licentious  spirits,  was  a  great, 
but  a  solitary  advantage. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Switzerland,  when 
the  dawn   of  the   reformation  gave   promise   of 
better  hopes.    It  produced  indeed  a  very  material 
change  in  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
Swiss ;  and  its  effects  are  chiefly  visible  in  the 
improved  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  in  the  intro- 
duction of  better  habits,  and  a  growing  aversion 
to  mercenary  service,  as  the  leading  features  of 
this  improvement.     But  in  another  point  of  view, 
the  reformation  was  unavoidably  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences;  and  the  history  of  Swit- 
zerland, during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  crowded 
with  endless  details  of  controversies  and  blood- 
shed;   of  that   violence   and   those   animosities, 
which  are  found  so  terribly  to  prevail,  where  re- 
ligious zeal  has  been  abused  to  the  purposes  of 
intolerance,  or  assumed  as  a  passport  for  the  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  evil  passions.    It  was  not 
until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  the  mutual  exhaustion  of  the  conflicting  can- 
tons put  an  end  to  a  contest  which  had  seemed 
interminable,  but  the  tranquillity  then  established 
was  founded  on  a  secure  basis ;   and  up  to  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  Switzerland  en- 
joyed an  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity  and 
peace. 
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From  this  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Helvetic  league,  it  is  clear, 
that  the  stability  of  the  confederacy  during  five 
centuries  can  in  nowise  be  imputed  to  the  ab- 
sence of  motives  to  disunion  among  the  cantons, 
or  to  their  freedom  from  intestine  divisions  and 
social  war.  The  annals  of  few  nations  are  more 
deeply  tinged  with  blood ;  few,  like  Switzerland, 
can  present  to  us  in  the  same  page  the  evidences 
of  the  most  determined  hostility,  and  the  sem- 
blance of  union.  But  these  apparent  anomalies 
are  easily  reconciled  by  a  slight  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  her  league,  of  its  original  purpose, 
and  subsequent  operation. 

First  then,  from  the  earliest  ages z  down  to  our 
own  times,  the  union  between  the  various  tribes 
or  communities  occupying  the  extent  of  modern 
Switzerland,  has  been  restricted  to  the  simple 
principle  of  mutual  defence.  At  no  period  does 
the  federal  constitution  appear  to  have  comprised 
any  thing  of  importance  beyond  a  general  gua- 
rantee of  independence,  and  a  right  of  arbitration 
in  disputes  between  the  members  of  the  league, 
vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  neutral  can- 
tons. But  we  find  no  marks  or  traces  of  common 
sovereignty,  no  common  treasury,  no  common 


1  We  learn  from  Caesar,  that  ancient  Helvetia  was  divided  into 
four  communities  called  '  Pagi,'  between  whom  there  subsisted  a 
defensive  alliance,  but  no  other  sign  of  a  federal  union. 

Bb3 
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troops,  even  in  time  of  war,  no  common  coin,  or 
courts  of  judicature. 

The  second  peculiarity,  which  resulted  im- 
mediately from  the  foregoing,  was  the  extreme 
feebleness,  and  singularly  ill-defined  character,  of 
the  ties  of  federal  association.  Indeed,  since  the 
era  of  the  reformation,  this  confederacy  existed 
rather  as  a  consequence  of  geographical  position 
than  of  political  combination.  Before  that  period, 
their  common  interest,  their  military  glory,  to- 
gether with  the  pressure  of  a  neighbouring  and 
hostile  empire,  preserved  them  in  a  state  of 
union,  of  which  they  had  too  recently  experi- 
enced the  unmixed  benefit,  to  be  disposed  to 
question  its  utility  and  advantage. 

Now  it  is  precisely  to  this  feebleness  and  inef- 
ficiency of  the  federal  ties,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  main  cause  of  the  permanence  of  the 
league.  An  association,  which  imposed  on  its 
members  no  perceptible  restraint a,  which  called 
on  them  for  no  sacrifices,  and  made  no  demands 
on  their  individual  interests,  which  might,  we 
may  almost  sayb,  be  entered  into  at  pleasure,  and 


*  For  instance,  the  articles  of  confederation  forbade  the  con- 
cluding of  any  foreign  alliance  without  the  consent  of  the  diet ; 
but,  after  the  reformation,  we  find  Berne  at  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  in  treaty  with  the  United  Provinces  ;  and  Lucerne 
as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  interest,  in  treaty  with  France. 

b  We  find  Berne  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  war  against 
Leopold  of  Austria,  in  which  was  fought  the  battle  of  Sempach  ; 
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at  pleasure  relinquished,  was  surely  well  calcula- 
ted to  survive  under  circumstances,  which  must 
have  proved  fatal  to  any  system  of  federation* 
constructed  on  better  ascertained  principles,  and 
possessing  a  vested  right  to  interpret  and  assert 
the  provisions  of  its  constitution. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Switzerland  to  omit  in 
this  place  all  notice  of  the  remarkable  excellence 
of  her  internal  government.  The  absence  of 
power,  and  the  division  of  the  country  into  petty 
communities,  appear  to  have  exercised  a  very 
beneficial  influence  on  the  various  forms  of  ad- 
ministration which  are  found  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  members  of  the  league0.  The  Swiss 
unquestionably  enjoyed  during  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  very  high  degree 
of  happiness  and  prosperity.  Their  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  character;  their  disposition,  bold 
and  uncompromising,  yet  peaceable  and  industri- 
ous ;  their  steady  neutrality  amid  all  the  wars  of 
conflicting  Europe,  are  worthy  objects  of  con- 
templation to  the  moralist,  and  of  panegyric  to 

but  this  contempt  of  federal  principles  seems  to  have  caused  little 
surprise,  and  to  have  given  birth  to  no  hints  at  a  separation. 

c  We  should  perhaps  confine  this  praise  chiefly  to  the  aristocra- 
tical  cantons ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  those  possessing  a 
democratical  form  of  government,  the  administration  of  justice  was 
extremely  corrupt.  This  is  perhaps  attributable  in  some  measure 
to  their  uniform  practice  of  compounding  for  offences  by  a  fine, 
which  speedily  confounds  together  the  ideas  of  private  gain  and 
public  justice. 
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the  historian.  The  praises  indeed,  they  so  fully 
merit,  have  never  been  denied  them,  but  ratified 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  nations ;  and, 
to  select  an  evidence  of  high  authority,  we  find  it 
declared  by  Burke,  "that  he  had  beheld  through- 
out Switzerland,  and  above  all  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  a  people  at  once  the  happiest  and  the 
best  governed  on  earth." 

To  sum  up  the  argument.  It  would  seem 
that  the  advantages  of  federation  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  its  defects.  The  former  in- 
deed are  calculated  to  promote  good  internal 
government ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  great  object 
of  a  federal  union,  so  neither  can  it  be  much 
insisted  on  as  a  peculiar  benefit.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  pursuit  of  political  power,  which  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  association,  the  defects 
come  immediately  into  play,  and  their  tendency  is 
not  more  uniform  and  certain,  than  it  is  powerful 
and  destructive.  Now  it  is  true,  that  these  last 
could  certainly  have  no  place  in  a  perfect  con- 
federacy, which  would  therefore  rank  very  high 
among  systems  of  government.  But  political  and 
moral  perfection  are  equally  unattainable ;  and 
human  nature  must  indeed  change,  before  a  re- 
gard for  remote  and  widely-diffused  interests  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
passion,  of  prejudices,  and  local  feeling.  Men, 
either  in  their  private  capacities,  or  as  members 
of  a  community,  are  chiefly  swayed  by  motives, 
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which  have  the  closest  and  most  immediate  con- 
nection with  their  own  advantage :  and  although 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  interests  of  the  con- 
federate members  and  those  of  the  collective 
body  will  coincide,  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain, 
that  opportunities  will  frequently  arise  to  give 
grounds  for  a  real  or  imaginary  opposition  and 
hostility  between  them.  Hence  will  result  a 
division  of  authority,  and  a  denial  of  supremacy 
to  the  federal  head,  which,  however  it  may  differ 
in  degree  under  different  circumstances,  cannot 
fail  to  prove  injurious,  not  merely  to  the  increase, 
but  even  to  the  preservation,  of  political  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  good  fortune, 
the  conduct,  or  the  peculiar  advantages  of  any 
confederacy,  have  been  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  evil  influences  of  a  partial  and  inefficient 
union,  the  growth  of  power  will  be  vigorous  and 
rapid,  but  its  decay  will  be  rapid  also.  Its  matu- 
rity will  give  birth  to  jealousies  and  faction,  to 
oppression  and  resistance ;  and  from  the  moment 
when  these  principles  assume  a  decided  shape, 
from  that  moment  will  national  power  cease,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  mighty  and  united  people  give 
place  to  one  of  petty  and  conflicting  states.  The 
stability  therefore  of  confederacies,  however  it 
may  subsist  entire  and  unimpaired  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  means  of  agrandizement,  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  incompatible  with  the  possession 
of  power. 
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We  turn  our  eyes  as  well  from  the  examples  of 
antiquity,  as  from  those  of  more  recent  ages,  to 
the  great  political  phenomenon  of  our  own  times. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  America  to  call  into  re- 
newed existence  a  form  of  government,  which, 
among  the  multiplied  parallels  of  history,  has 
scarcely  one  to  command  our  unmixed  approval, 
or  challenge  our  unqualified  applause.  But  it 
would  be  a  most  uncandid  perversion  of  the 
truth,  were  we  to  extend  to  the  confederacy  of 
the  western  hemisphere  those  censures,  which  are 
in  different  degrees  applicable  to  the  federal 
systems  of  the  old  world. 

In  premising,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  differs  most  essentially  from  that 
of  any  ancient  or  modern  confederacy,  we  shall 
at  once  perceive,  that  any  judgment  respecting 
its  future  prospects  must  be  attended  with  great 
and  peculiar  difficulties.  We  shall  perceive,  that 
we  possess  no  standard  of  reference  ;  no  ex- 
amples, by  which  to  try  the  validity  of  our  con- 
clusions; no  analogous  cases,  to  which  we  may 
turn  for  illustration  or  authority.  Their  govern- 
ment is  a  new  creation  in  politics,  and  must  be 
tried  solely  and  singly  on  its  own  merits.  But 
the  experience  of  less  than  half  a  century d,  re- 
plete as  it  is  with  matter  for  reflection,  for  ad- 
miration, and  for  hope,  is  far  too  scanty  to  allow 

d  i.  e.  From  the  date  of  the  present  constitution  in  1787. 
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us  to  appeal  with  confidence  to  its  results,  or  to 
regard  them  as  even  tolerably  certain  indications 
of  what  is  yet  to  come. 

It  is  a  presumption  indeed  prior  to  all  positive 
argument  in  favour  of  the  American  union,  that 
it  has  avoided  the  glaring  errors  of  former  con- 
federacies. The  free  and  enlightened  framers  of 
the  constitution  of  1787  appear  to  have  studied 
the  models  of  antiquity  in  the  true  spirit  of  po- 
litical wisdom.  Uniting  their  own  experience  of 
the  manifold  and  incurable  evils  of  a  partial  union 
to  the  lessons  of  history,  they  directed  their  whole 
energies  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  and 
effective  government.  They  considered,  that  if 
the  association  of  the  states  were  at  all  an  object, 
it  was  clearly  one  of  the  most  vital  and  paramount 
importance :  that  in  all  questions,  therefore,  of 
coexisting  powers,  the  first  point  was  to  settle 
the  national  authority  on  a  secure  basis,  by 
placing  in  its  hands  everything  which  could  be 
conceded  consistently  with  the  preservation  of 
the  independence  of  the  states.  With  this  prin- 
ciple for  their  guide,  they  proceeded  with  de- 
liberate caution  and  consummate  sagacity  to  blend 
together  and  adjust  an  immense  mass  of  compli- 
cated and  partly  conflicting  interests.  The  result 
of  their  patriotic  labours  was  that  constitution, 
which,  if  they  never  considered  it  as  perfect,  as 
indeed  may  easily  be  gathered  from  their  speeches 
and  recorded  opinions,  was  still  unquestionably 
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the  best  that  the  views  and  circumstances  of  the 
country  would  permit ;  and  few  men,  we  should 
conceive,  however  they  may  doubt  its  ultimate 
success,  can  refuse  to  it  the  tribute  of  admiration 
and  respect. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  offer  in  this  place  any 
detailed  account  of  the  provisions  of  this  famous 
constitution ;  but  must  content  ourselves  with  ob- 
serving, that  it  partakes  largely  of  the  national 
as  well  as  of  the  federative  character.  A  govern- 
ment purely  federal,  would  have  no  vested  power 
of  control  over  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
several  states  composing  the  confederacy,  but 
simply  over  the  legislatures  of  those  states.  Now 
an  adherence  to  this  principle  is  clearly  incom- 
patible with  a  due  regard  for  effective  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  American  acted  with  temperance 
and  true  wisdom,  in  abandoning  an  unprofitable 
independence  for  the  real  and  tangible  advantages 
of  national  union. 

Again,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  employ  dis- 
cussion to  prove  the  existence  of  political  power 
in  the  United  States.  If  we  look  around  the 
world,  where  shall  we  find  a  people  who  have 
made  within  the  same  period  the  same  advances 
in  all  the  essentials  of  national  greatness  and 
national  prosperity  ?  And  although  we  must  in 
fairness  assign  a  large  portion  of  what  is  enjoyed 
by  them  as  a  nation,  to  the  century  which 
elapsed  prior  to  the  date  of  their  independence, 
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when,  to  use  the  words  of  Burke,  "  a  free  and 
generous  nature  was  left  to  take  its  own  course 
to  perfection,"  there  will  still  remain  a  vast  ag- 
gregate of  national  advantages,  which  can  only 
be  referred  to  their  form  of  government,  to  its 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  the  love  of  freedom. 

It  would  evince  a  high  degree  of  presumption 
in  the  writer  of  these  pages,  if  with  his  very 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  social  and  politi- 
cal circumstances  of  the  United  States,  he  were 
to  offer  any  positive  opinion  on  the  probable 
fortunes  of  that  great  confederacy.  But  there 
are  certain  considerations,  arising  immediately 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  indeed  can 
have  escaped  no  one,  who  has  at  all  interested 
himself  in  the  history  of  America;  but  which 
appear  too  important  to  pass  unnoticed,  since 
they  relate  to  principles,  on  which  the  perma- 
nence of  the  existing  union  would  seem  mainly  to 
depend. 

The  old  confederation,  under  which  the  United 
States  had  achieved  their  independence,  ceased 
naturally  with  the  conjunctures  of  the  revolution, 
which  had  first  called  it  into  existence.  It  was 
not,  it  is  true,  annulled  by  any  formal  act;  but 
its  insufficiency  to  answer  any  good  end  in  time 
of  peace  had  become  so  manifest,  that  no  alter- 
native remained,  but  a  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federacy on  the  one  hand,  or  a  union  constructed 

v.  ii.  p.  ii.  c  c 
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on  entirely  new  principles  on  the  other.  It  was 
fortunate  for  America,  that  the  sound  views  and 
enlightened  patriotism  of  the  friends  of  union 
prevailed  over  the  selfish  ambition  of  men,  who 
would  fain  have  reared  the  edifice  of  their  own 
power  on  the  ruins  of  the  confederacy. 

The  constitution  then  of  1787,  commenced  its 
career  under  the  happiest  auspices.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  and  the  people  were 
all  favourable  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  consolidation  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  But  the  extreme  difficulty  of  providing 
for  an  ever-varying  and  increasing  country  a  per- 
manent and  settled  government,  could  not  es- 
cape the  statesmen  of  America.  They  were  well 
aware,  that  the  peculiar  advantage  at  that  time 
enjoyed  by  their  republic  in  the  absence  of  an 
impoverished  and  idle  population,  could  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  continue,  for  any  very 
lengthened  period,  the  same  and  unimpaired: 
and  although  the  facilities  for  obtaining  subsist- 
ence, and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  have  as 
yet  prevented  any  very  serious  evil  from  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  population,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
tended principle  of  the  elective  franchise,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  foresee,  that  sooner  or  later  the 
time  must  come,  when  the  antidote  will  cease  to 
operate,  and  the  poison  begin  to  work ;  when  the 
republican  constitution,  founded  on  the  basis  of 
equal  representation,  will  degenerate  into  the 
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turbulent  and  ungovernable  licentiousness  of  a 
wild  democracy.  It  will  then  remain  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  popular  election  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate is  compatible  with  the  internal  quiet  and 
stability  of  the  union.  Even  at  the  present  day 
these  elections  give  occasion  for  a  display  of 
faction  and  party -hostility,  which  in  any  country 
of  Europe,  possessing  a  more  condensed  popula- 
tion and  a  standing  army,  would  inevitably  ter- 
minate in  a  civil  war.  In  America  the  spirit 
evaporates  and  dies  away,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  these  motives  to  excitement. 

The  distinction  between  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests,  so  long  as  a  due  mean  and 
equitable  proportion  is  preserved  in  their  adjust- 
ment, would  rather  tend  to  unite  more  closely 
the  members  ,of  the  confederacy,  than  permit  any 
adequate  reasons  for  a  separation.  But  if  the 
spirit  of  legislation,  which  prescribed  the  adoption 
of  the  tariff  of  1824,  continue  to  exert  its  influ- 
ence, the  groundwork  will  be  laid  for  substantial 
differences  between  the  states ;  and  these  again, 
promoted,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  be,  by  geogra- 
phical (or  in  the  language  of  America,  by  ter- 
ritorial) distinctions,  may  pave  the  way  for  a 
premature  dissolution  of  the  confederacy.  This 
unwise  measure  has  excited,  especially  among 
the  southern  states,  an  extreme  degree  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Hints  at  farther  and  more  impor- 
tant consequences  have  been  loud  and  frequent ; 
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and  the  wound  must  indeed  have  sunk  deep  into 
the  vitals  of  the  constitution,  when  we  find  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  advocates e  of  the  ex- 
isting union  declaring,  "that  a  dissolution  of  the 
confederacy  would  be  a  preferable  alternative  to 
the  endurance  of  evils,  which  must  spring  from 
this  odious  act  of  the  federal  legislature." 

There  is  yet  another  danger  arising  "from  the 
rapid  acquisition  of  new  territory,  and  the  con- 
sequent accumulation  of  local  interests.  These 
are  every  day  increasing;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  becoming 
too  numerous  and  too  widely  diffused  to  admit 
of  regulation  by  one  central  congress.  It  is  im- 
portant also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  final  de- 
cision of  any  question,  which  may  involve  the 
stability  of  the  confederacy,  must  almost  entirely 
depend  on  the  light  in  which  a  national  union  is 
regarded  by  the  several  states  as  a  source  of 
domestic  benefits,  and  a  means  of  promoting  and 
securing  their  internal  prosperity.  External 
pressure  there  can  be  none ;  for  they  are  hap- 
pily placed  in  circumstances,  in  which,  even  sup- 
posing them  dissevered  into  two  or  more  con- 
federacies, they  may  bid  defiance  to  foreign 
arms ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  strongest  induce- 
ment to  the  preservation  of  a  federal  union,  that 


e  Mr.  Jefferson.    Vide  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XCVI.  p.  488, 
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of  mutual  defence,  so  far  from  being  constantly 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  American,  is  in  danger 
of  being  overlooked  or  disregarded  in  the  eager 
pursuit  of  local  interests.  There  is  indeed  room 
for  apprehension,  lest  their  security  at  home 
should  prompt  them  to  an  undue  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  But  if  there  be  any  one 
line  oY  policy  which  is  clearly  marked  out  for  the 
United  States,  it  is  unquestionably  that  of  peace. 
Should  it  be  their  ill  fortune  or  ill  conduct  to 
plunge  themselves  into  a  protracted  war,  the  high 
wages  of  labour  would  necessarily  render  the 
expense  of  an  extensive  naval  and  military  es- 
tablishment very  great;  while  the  antipathy  to 
taxes  would  beget  a  still  more  alarming  difficulty 
in  defraying  that  expense.  It  is  a  disadvantage 
also,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  constitution 
of  a  federal  government,  that,  as  it  possesses  no 
strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  the 
slightest  disaster  is  sufficient  to  insure  its  un- 
popularity, and  give  the  signal  for  its  overthrow. 
The  causes,  however,  which  may  create  hosti- 
lity between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  continental  Europe,  are  too  remote 
to  excite  apprehension,  and  can  hardly  indeed  be 
said  to  possess  any  separate  existence.  On  one 
fair  land  alone,  which  the  voice  of  nature  and  of 
interest  unite  in  declaring  the  fitting  object  of 
friendship  and  alliance,  the  western  horizon  at 
times  appears  to  lower  with  the  signs  of  tempest. 
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But,  while  we  fear  no  consequences  in  the  de- 
fence or  assertion  of  our  rights,  we  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  and  hope  that  there  exist  but 
few  and  decreasing  indications  of  an  approaching 
storm.  England  and  America  are  both  too  wise 
and  one  at  least  swayed  by  councils  too  moderate, 
to  allow  the  prosecution  of  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
petty  jealousies  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
Christian  world.  Let  us  not  indulge  in  gloomy 
anticipations,  or  torment  ourselves  with  imagining 
the  possible  occurrence  of  more  serious  causes 
for  offence.  England  may  justly  be  proud  of 
her  child ;  America  may  regard  her  parent  with 
affection  and  respect:  both  may  concur  in  dis- 
playing to  the  world  the  power  of  enterprise 
and  active  industry;  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
popular  representation  in  government,  of  equal 
and  impartial  laws :  both  may  diffuse  over  either 
hemisphere,  and,  if  united,  with  tenfold  power, 
the  light  of  civilization  and  the  blessings  of 
freedom. 

GEORGE  ANTHONY  DENISON, 

FELLOW  OF  ORIEL. 
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